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^ MANCEUVRING. 

i CHAPTER L 



^ " And gave her words, where oiij^ Flatt'ry Iiijs. 

» ** The pleasing colours of the art of praise/' 

Parmell. 



Note from Mrs. Beaumont to Miss 
Walsingham. 

« I AM ttiore grieve^ tlmn I qan express, 
my dearest Miss Walsingbani j by a cruel 
contre-tewps^ whicto must prevent inly in- 
dulging myself in 'tl>e long promised and 
long expected pleasure of being at your 
f^te de familk oh' Tuesday, to celebrate 
your dear fathe'b*s birth»^day. I trust, 
however, to your conciliating goodness, 
VOL. III.. B 
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2 MANOEUVRING. 

my kind young friend, to represent my 
distress properly to Mr. Walsingham. 
Make him sensible, I conjure you, that 
my heart is with you all, and assure him 
that this is no common apology. Indeed, 
I never employ such artifices with my 
friends; to them, atid to you in parti- 
cular, my dear, I always speak with per- 
fect frankness and candour. Amelia, 
with whom, entre nous, you are more a 
favourite than ever, is so much vexed and 
mortified by this disappointment, that I 
see I shall not be restored to favour till I 
can fix a day for going to you: yet when 
that may be, circumstances, which I 
should not feel myself quite justified in 
mentioning, will not permit me to decide.- 

<^ Kindest regards and affectionate re- 
membrances to all your dear circle. Any 
news of the young captain? Any hopes 
of his return from sea? 

** Ever with perfect truth, 

" my dearest Miss Walsingh^m's 
" sincere friend, 
" Eugenia Beaumont. 
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** P. S. Private — r€ad to yourself. 

« To be <;aiidi<l with yoB, my dear 
young friend> my secret reason for deny- 
ing myself the pleasure of Tuesday's f&te 
is, that I have just heard that there is a 
shocking chicken-pox in the village near 
you; and I confess it is one of my Weak- 
nesses to dread even the bare rumour of 
such a thing, on account of my Amelia: 
but I should not wish to have this men-, 
tioned in your house, because you must 
be sensible your father would think it aii 
idle womanish fear j and you know how 
anxious I am ibr his esteem^ 

" Burn tl^is, I beseech you — '-^ 

"Upon second thoughts, I believe it 
will be best to tell the trtith, and the whole 
truth, to your father, if you should see 

that nothing else will do In short, I 

write in haste, and must trust now, as 
ever, entirely to your diijcretion." 

« Well, my dear,'' said Mr. Walsing- 
ham to his daughter, as the young lady 
sat at the breakfast table looking over this 
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4 MANCEUVRING. 

note—** How long do you mean to sit the 
picture of the delicate ^nbarrassnient ? 
To relieve you as far as in me liesylet me 
assure you that I shall not ask to see this 
note of Mrs. Beaumont's^ which as usual 
seems to contain some mighty mystery.'* 
" No great mystery, only*-^^' '» 
** Only,^ — some minikin mystery ?" said 
Mr. Walsingham. " Yes, * Elle est pd^- 
litique pour des choux et des^ raves/ This 
charming, widow Beaurnont .is a tHa*- 
nteuvrer*. We cafl't well make an Eng-* 



* It is to be regretted that a word, used in the 
days of Charles IF. and i^till intelligible "in dtir times, 
should have became obsolete ; rtb. the feminize' for 
intriguer — an intriguess^ Ste the Life of. ;Iu0.rd' 
Keeper North, whose biographefi in speaking of JU)rd 
Keeper Bridgeman, says, *' And what <\; as worst of 
all, his family was no way fitior that place (of 
Chancelloi-)^ hisla^y being at most 'viokntf iKtrigUess 
in business/*. . ' . 

Had Mr. Walsingham lived in Ireland, even there 
he might have found in the* dialect of the iower Ir.ish 
both a substantive and a verb, which .would have 
expressed his idea. The editor once described an 
individual of. the Beaumont- »pecSes to" an Irish la- 
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lish word of it. The species, thank 
Heaven ! is iK>t so numeraua yet in Eng- 
land as to require a generic name. The 
description, however, has been touched 
by one of our poets : 

** Julia's a manager : 6he*8 born for rule, 
** And knows her wiser husband is a fool. 
" For her own breakfast she'll prqjeot a sohemei 
'' Nor take her tea without a stntagun." 

Even from the time when Mrs, Beaumont 
was a girl of sixteen I remember her ma- 
noeuvring to gain a husband, and then 
manoeuvring to manage him, which she 
did with triumphant address/' 

" What sort of a man was Colonel 
Beaumont?" 

" An excellent man; an open-hearted 
soldier, of the strictest honour and inte- 
grity/' 

" Then is it not much in Mrs. Beau- 
mont's favour, that she enjoyed the con- 

bourer, and asked what he would call such a persoh 
— " Vd call her a policizer — I would say she was fond 
vf policising.^ 
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fidence of such a man, and th&t he left 
her guardian to his^ son and daughter?" 

*• If he had lived with her long enough 
to become acquainted with her real cha- 
racter, what you say, my dear, would be 
unanswerable. But Colonel Beaumont 
died a few years after his marriage, and 
during those few years he was chiefly 
with his regiment." 

" You will however allow,," said Miss 
Walsingham, " that since his death Mrs. 
Beaumont has justified his confidence. — 
Has she not been a good guardian, and 
an affectionate mother?" 

" Why — as a guardian, I think she has 
allowed her son too much liberty, and too 
much money. I have heard, that young 
Reaiunont has lost a considerable sum at 
Newmarket. I grant you that Mrs. Beau- 
mont is an affectionate mother, and I am 
convinced that she is extremely anxious 
to advance the worldly interests of her 
children; still I cannot, my dear, agree 
with you, that she is a good mother. In 
the whole course of the education of her 
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sdn and daughter, she has pui-sued a 
system of artific<e. Whatever she wanted 
them to leani, or to do, or to leave un- 
done, some stratagem, sentimental or 
scenic, was employed; some body was to 
hint to some other body to act upon 
Amelia to make her do so and so* No- 
thing — that is, nothing like truth, ever 
came directly from the mother: them 
were always whisperings and mysteries, 
and * Don't say that before Amelia!' and 
^, I would not have this told to Edward/ 
because it might make bhn like somiStbiiig 
that she did not wish that he shdtiM 
like, and that she had her reasons foi^iidt 
letting him know that she did not wish 
him to like. There was always some 
truth to be concealed for some mighty 
good purpose; and things and persons 
were, to be represented in false lights, to 
produce x)n some particular occasion ^ome 
partial effect- All this saicoeeded admi^- 
rably in detail, and for the management 
of helpless, ignorant, credulous childho4)d» 
But* mark the. consequences of this sys- 
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tern ; child re«i grow ,iip, and' cainnot al- 
ways se<5, hear, and understand, just as 
their mothers plpase. ; They will go into 
•the: world 5 they will mix with others 5 
.jtfi^ir. eyes will he . bpenefl ; they will see 
(t/b(ifough the wh6le system of artifice by 
-wUich . their: ohiidhood was so cleverly 
mafl^ged, and then, confidence in the 
panent miist be destroyed for ever.'* . 
;: Miss ^V:aJmngham acknowledged the 
;tmth of wtfaAt her £althigr said ; but she oh^ 
'^riredtf .tb^t <thi$ w.^ a Ciswinmoa erarouran 
-fiimdikim , y^hkk ksA the fla^iction of high 
i$iirtht)f i^y in its fa^^aur ; ^iven the eloquent 
iBf^maeau, and the <elegaiit afni in^nious 
.M^^me .-de G6alisf ' • " And it lisicertain," 
contirmed Miss Walstnghanx, " that Mrs. 
jBd^U(0[iiQnt has not made her children art- 
%l3,,'lw)th Amelia anil Mn Beaumont are 
Temfttki^bly open., . sincere, honoui^able 
ohar>acter:S. ; Mr. Beaumont, iodeed, car- 
■liie^ hi$ slaoerity almost to a .f^ult^he is 
to© bl«nt» perhaps, in his , toaoiaer.;--and 
Am^M^i.' ihoM^ she M of ^ch a i timid, 
gentle temper, ai»id so muKiii. afraid of 
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giving pain> has always courage enough 
ta speak the truth, even in circumstances 
where it is most difficult. So at least 
you must allow, my dear father, that 
Mrs. Beaumont has made her children 
sincere." 

"I am sorry, my dear, to seem uncha- 
ritable, but I must observe, that some- 
times the very faults of parents produce 
a tendency to opposite virtues in their 
children: for the children suffer by the 
consequences of these faults, and detect- 
ing, despise, and resolve to avoid them. 
As to Amelia a^nd Mr. Bea^umont, their 
acquaintance with our family has been 
no. urtfavourable circumstance in tlieir 
adtic.ation. They saw amongst us the 
adTantages,of<rinoerity: they became at- 
tached to you, and to my excellent ward 
Captain Walsin^ha^i ; he pbt^ined strong 
power -o^ver youfig Beaumont's mind, and 
u$ed it to. the best purposes. Your 
friendship for Amelia was I think equally 
advantageous^ to her; as you are nearly 
o^.thQ s^me ^€^,»yoU:had opportunities 

B5 
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10 MANOEUVRING. 

of winning her confidence; and yonr 
stronger mind fortified hers, and inspired 
her timid character with the courage ne- 
cessary to be sincere." 

«* Well," persisted Miss Walsiogham, 
" though Mrs. Beaumont may have used 
a little Jinesse towards her children in 
trifles, yet in matters of consequence, i 
do think, that she has no interest but 
theirs; and her affection for them will 
make her lay aside all art, when their 
happiness is at stake/' 

Mr. Walsingham shook his head.— 
« And do you then really believe, my dear 
Marianne, that Mrs. Beaumont would 
consider any thing, for instance, in th^ 
marriage of her son and daughter, but 
fortune, and what the world calk con- 
nexion and establishments ?" 

« Certainly I cannot think, that these 
are Mrs. Beaumont's first objects, be- 
cause we are people but of small fortune, 
and yet she prefers us to many of large 
estates and higher station." 

«* You should say, she professes to pre- 
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fer usy" replied Mr. Waisingham. ^*^ And 
do you really believe ber to' be .sincere? 
Now there is my ward, Captain Waising- 
ham, ibr whom sh^'pretendsto) have such 
a regard, do y6u think that i Mrs.. Beau- 
mont wishes her dahghteir/shiotild marry 
him? I 

" I do indeed; baat Mr^. Bedumont 
must speak eautiQUsly ou' that subject; 
this is prudence,, not dissimulation:' for 
you know that. my cousin Walsihghaiu 
never declared his attachment to Mfes 
Beaumont ; on the cor^trary, he always 
took the most scrupulous paitis to con- 
ceal it from her, because' He had <not 'for- 
tune enough to marry,.. and he was too 
honourable to attempt, or even to wish, 
to engage the affections of one to whom 
he hdd no prc^pect of being united.". > 

** He is a jioble fellow V exclaimed Mr. 
Waisingham.: " There is no sacrifice of 
pleasure or interest he would hesftateto 
make to his daity. Forliis- friends there 
is no exertion, iio endurance^ no forbear- 
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Imite, of .u?hibhtke:hfisi lidti shown bimsolf 
capable. Fon his couritry^-^4— All I ask 
from Heaven i6)r him is, opportunity to 
serve bis country. iWhethericircumstan- 
ces, whether success. will ever prove his 
merits to the -world, I <}an2i!0it foretell; bnt 
I shall always glory in him as my ward, 
my relation, my friend/' 

"Mrs. Beaumoiit speaks of him just as 
you do," feaid Mrs. Walsingham,- 

*^ Speaks, but not thinks," said Mr. 
Walsiqgham. " No, nO ! Captain Wal- 
suigham is not the man shexlesires for a 
gon-inrlaw. She wants to marry Amelia 
to Sir John Hunter.'* : . 

"To Sia- Jahn Hunter J "^ . 
. " Yes, to Sir John Hunter, .a«f bekag 
withoufc hteratiicei without morals^, with- 
out even .youth, to plead in hisi favo«ir. 
H£ is .nearly forty years did* ©M eDoiigh 
tto bje Amelia's father; yet thisistheimd/n, 
>ivhom Mrs. Beaumont prefers • for the 
husband of iier'beloved daiaglitery because 
lie is heir presumpJtive to a great - estate^ 
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and has theidiance of a reversionary earl- 
dom. — And this is your modern good 
mother," 

" O, no, no !*' cried Mrs. Waisingham, 
^^youdo Mrs. Beaumont injustice; las- 
sure you sike despises Sir John Hunter as 
m^uch as we do.'' 

" Yet observe the court she has paid to 
the wfaol^ faraU J of the Hunters." 

" Yes, but that has been merely from 
regard to the late Lady Hunter, who was 
her particular friend." j 

*^ Particular friend! a vamped up> 
sentimental, conversation reason." 

" But I assure yo\ky' persisted Miss 
Wajisiiigbam, " tliatl know Mrs. Beau- 
mont's mind better tloan you do, father, 
at least on this subject." . 

" You ! a girl •of eighteen pi^etend to 
know a mancnuvrpr of herbage ! '^ 
' *| Only Ietf:n)€^:teH you) my iteogonsv^^ 
It was.butldstw^k!» Must Mrs; Beaufinroitt 
told ine^ ttiftt .fi^udid ihot wishi^ibo en- 
C9%Aage: Sir J'afctffefUimt0r,'iMi that «h)& 
^ho^iiid •Jb!e;perfectJy^:baj>py^iif^6be could 
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see Amelia united to such a man as Cap^ 
tain Walsingham/' 

*/ Such a man as Captain Walsingham! 
nicely guarded expression!" 

" But you have not heard all yet.— 
Mrs. Beaumont anxiously iiiquired from 
me, whether he had made any prize- 
money, whether there was any chance of 
his returning soon ; and she added^ with 
cparticular emphasis, * You don't know 
bow much I wish it I You dor/t know 
what a favourite he is of mine/ "* 

" That las*, I wilt lay any wagfer," 
cried Mr. Walsingham, " she said in- a 
whisper, and in a corner."^ 

^'. Yes> but she could not do otherwise, 
for Amelia was piresen tv Mrs. Beaumont 
took me aside." 

" Aside; ay, ay, but take care, I lad- 
vise you, of her asides^ and her whisper- 
ings^ and her carneringSy and her inuen- 
does, and semicoxifidences, lest your own 
happiness, my dear unsuspecting enthu- 
siastic daughter, should be- the sacrifice." 
Miss Walsingham now stood perfectly 
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silent, in embarrassed and breathless 
anxiety. 

** I see, ^ continued her father, " that 
Mrs. Beaumont, for whose mighty genius 
one intrigue at a time is not sufficient, 
wants also to persuade you, my dear, that 
she wishes to have you for a daughter-in- 
law: and yet all the time she is doing 
every thing she can to make her son 
marry that fool. Miss Hunter, merely be- 
cause she has two hundred thousand 
pounds fortune.** 

** There I can assure yon, that yo* 
are mistaken," said Miss Walsingham^ 
*' Mrs. Beaumont dreads, that her son 
should mariy Miss Hunter.' Mrs. Beaur 
mont thinks her as silly as you do, and 
complained to me of her having no tastfe 
•for literature, or for any thing, but dress, 
and trJfiing conversation.** 

" I wonder, then, that Mrs. Beaumont 
selects her continually for her compa- 
nion.** " 

*• She thinks Miss Hunter the most in- 
sipid companion in the world 5 but I dare 
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not tell you, I^you should laugh at me 
again, that it was for the sake of tbejat-e 
Lady Hwter, that Mrs, B^aupont was 
so kind to the daughtarjr^aod no:^ Miss 
Hunter .ifi so foaad of her,s^nd.so grc^tefifU, 
that^asMra. Beaumoutsays^.it would be 
cruelty to shake her off." 

" Mighty plausible ! But the truth of aH 
<this, bejgging Mrs. Beaumont's pardon, I 
iUmbt s I will oot c^lU it a falsehood^ }mi 
I m^y be permitted to call it SiJBeaum^Ht. 
Time will show : and in.the m^an time, 
jaay dear daughter, be on ^ your guard 
.^ai^t Mri;, Ebaumo^t's ^rU ^^ againsifc 
your :0wn crajulitiy. T^ewpmifltapy 
pe-in I give my frieuds . by ^pe^iivfg the 
plain ^uth, I hav^ Mw^y^ ^OWvi over- 
bateuo^d by ,tJ^e^ pleasure ap4 #difai>tagp . 
^of mutM«l GQufi^e^oe* Qur d^i»H9stisJiha|Jh 
piness has ariste». chiefly fccau.-cfur habits 
^ openness :arnfi .sincerity,, / Oqr whole 
^uls are laid jop^iat,, there i^ ^o tnaT^a®|- 
ment, no * Intrigue de cabinet^ no * Esprit 

.v^PrvWalsfiBghaoinft-w J^Ct the room. 
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aud Miss Walain^^m^ absorbed iu re- 
flections mqne i^eve^tijQg to.her than even 
the .defence of Mra. Beaumont, ivent out 
to walk. Her fatiher s -house was situate 
in a beautifyl f^nt of Devonshire, near 
.the ^^a*shpre, in the jaeighbourbood of 
Pljri»Q]ath, And as Miss W.al»u>gham was 
walkiiig Qfi the beach, ^he ^aw an old 
fisherjQi^an mooring bis boat to the pro- 
jeeting stump of a tree. Hisfignre was 
so picturesque, that she stopped to sketch 
it, s^nd as she was drawing, a womain 
came from a cottage .near the shore Iq 
^sk the fisherman what luck he liad had. 
— >* A fine turibot/' »Ay ;he, <^ and a jo4m 
doree." 

" Then away with them, this minute, 
to Beaumont Park," said the woman, ^ for 
here's Madam Beaumont's man, Martin, 
called in a fiustnim while you was away, 
to say madam must have the nicest of our 
fish, vvhatsomever it might be, and a john 
doree, if it could be had for love or mo- 
ney, for Tuesday."- — Here the woman 
perceiving Miss Walsingham, dropped a 
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curtsey. — " Your humble servant, Mis& 
Walsingham,'* said the woman, 

** On Tuesday," said Miss Walsing- 
ham, " are you sure, that Mrs. Beaumont 
bespoke the fish for Tuesday?'* 

" O sartin sure, miss, for Martin men- 
tioned, moreover, what he had heard talk 
in the servants' hall, that there is to be a 
very pettiklar old gentleman, as rich ! as 
rich ! as rich can be ! from foreign parts, 
and a great friend of the colonel that's 
dead ; and he, that is, the old pettiklar 
gentleman, is to be down all the way from 
Lon'on to dine at the Park on Tuesday 
for sartin, so husband, away with the 
John doree and the turbot, while they be 
fresh;* 

" But why," thought Miss Walsing- 
bam, " did not Mrs. Beaumont tell u^ 
the plain truth, if this is the truth?'* 
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CHAPTER II. 

Young Hermes next, a close contriving godj 
Her brows encircled with his serpent rod j 
Then plots and fair excuses fill her brain, 
And views of breaking amorous vows for gain. 

The information which Mrs. Beaumont's 
man, Martin, had learned from the ser- 
vants' hall, and had communicated to the 
fisherman's wife', was more correct, and 
had been less amplified, embellished, mis- 
understood, or misrepresented, than is 
usually found to be the case with pieces 
of news, which are so heard and so re- 
peated. It was true, that Mrs. Beau- 
mont expected to see on Tuesday an old 
gentleman, a Mr. Palmer, who had been 
a friend of her husband's; he had lately 
returned from Jamaica, where he had 
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made a large fortune. It is true, also, 
that this old gentleman was a little parti- 
ciliary but not precisely in the sense in 
which the fisherman's wife understood 
the phrase ; he was not particularly fond 
of John dorees and turbots, but particu- 
larly fond of making his fellow-creatures 
happy; particularly generous, particu- 
larly open and honest m bis nature, ab- 
horring all artifice himself^ and unsuspi- 
cious of it in others. He was unac- 
quainted with Mrs. Beaumont's charac-, 
ter^ as he had been for rna^y years in the 
West-Iaidie5, find he kaew her only from 
her letfeers^ in which she appeared every 
thing that was candid and amiable. His 
great friendship far her deceased husband 
also, inclined him to like h^r. Colonel 
Beaumont had ^ap pointed him. one of the 
guardians of his children, but Mr. Pal- 
mer, ibeing abselntirom England, .had de- 
clined to act^ he was aJao trustee to Mrs. 
Beaumont's marriage-siettlement, and she 
had represesiit^d, that it was necessary he 
should be preseja* at the, settlement of her 
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family affairs upon her son's coming of 
age; an event, which was to take place 
in a few days. The urgent representa*- 
tions of Mrs. Beaumont, and the anxious 
desire she expressed to see Mr. Palmer* 
had at last prevailed with the good pld^ 
gentleman to journey down to Beaumont 
Park, though he was a valetudinarian, 
and though he wai^ obliged, he said, to^ 
return to Jamaica with the West-India 
fleet, which was expected to sail in tien. 
days; so that he announced positively, 
that he c6uld stay but a week at Beau- 
mont Park with his good friends and re- 
lation:?. 

He was related but distantly to the 
Beaumonts, and he stood in precisely the 
same degree of relationship to the Wal- 
siaghams. He had no other relations, and 
his fortune was completely at his own 
disposal. On this fortune our cunning 
widow had speculated long and deeply. 
Though iU'fact there was no occasion for 
art: it was Mr. Palmer's intention to 
leave his large fortune to the Beaumonte; 
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or to divide it between the Beaumont and 
Walsingham families 3 and bad she been 
sincere in her professed desire of a com- 
plete union by a double marriage between 
the representatives of the families^ her fa- 
vourite object would have been^ in either 
case, equally secure; Here was a plain 
easy road to her object; but it was too 
direct for Mrs. Beaumont. With all her 
abilities, she could never comprehend the 
axiom, that a straight line is the shortest 
possible line between any two points:— 
an axiom equally true in morals and in 
mathematics. No, the serpientine line 
waSi in her opinion, not only th^ most 
beautiful, but the most expeditious, safe, 
and convenient. 

She had formed a triple scheme of such 
intricacy, that it is necessary distinctly 
to state the argument of her plot, lest the 
action should be too complicated easily 
to be developed. 

She had, in the first place, a design of 
engrossing the whole of Mr. Palmer's for- 
tune for her own family, and for this pur- 
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pose she determined to prevent Mr. Pal- 
mer from becoming acquainted with his 
other relations, the Walsinghams; to 
whom she had always bad a secret dis« 
like, because they were of remarkably 
open sincere characters. As Mr. Palmer 
proposed to stay but a week in the coun- 
try, this scheme of preventing their meet- 
ing seemed feasible. 

In the second place, Mrs. Beaumont 
wished to marry her daughter to Sir John 
Hunter, because Sir John was heir expect- 
ant to a large estate, called the Wigram 
estate, and because there was in his fsu 
mily a certain reversionary title, the earl- 
dom of Puckeridge, which would devolve 
to Sir John after the death of a near re- 
lation. 

In the third place, Mrs. Beaumont 
wished to marry her own son to Miss 
Hunter, who was Sir John's sister by a 
second marriage, and above twenty years 
younger than he was : this lady was pre- 
ferred to Miss Walsingham for a daugh- 
ter-in-law, for the reasons which Mr. 
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Walsingham had given;— because she 
possessed an independent fortunie of two 
hundred thousand pounds, and because 
she was so childish and silly, that Mrs. 
Beaumont thought she could always ma- 
nage her easily, and by this means retain 
power over her son. Miss Hunter was 
very pretty, and Mrs. Beaumont had ob- 
served, that her son had sometimes been 
struck with her beauty sufficiently, to 
give hopes that, by proper management, 
he might be diverted from his serious so- 
ber preference to Miss Walsingham: 

Mrs. Beaumont foresaw many difficul- 
ties in the execution of these plans. She 
knew that Amelia liked Captain Wal- 
singham, and that Captain Walsingham 
was attached to her, though he had never 
declared his love : and she dreaded that 
Captain Walsingham, who was at this 
time at sea, should return, just whilst Mr. 
Palmer was with her; because she was 
well aware, tliaVthfe Captain was a kind 
of man Mr. Palmer would infinitely prefer 
toSir John Hunter. ' Indeed she had been 
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secretly informed, that Mr. Palmer hated 
every one who had a title; therefore she 
could not, whilst he was with her, openly 
encourage Sir John Hunter in his ad* 
dresses to Amelia. To conciliate these 
seemingly incompatible schemes, she de- 
termined—But let our heroine speak for 
herself. 

*' My dearest Miss Hunter," said she, 
" now we are by ourselves, let me open 
my mind to you: I have been watching 
for an opportunity these two days, but 
so hurried as I have been! — Where's 
Amelia ?'* 

" Out walking, ma'am. She told me 
you begged her to walk to get rid of her 
head-ache; and that she might look well 
to-day as Mr. Palmer is to come. I would 
not go with her because you whispered 
to me at breakfast, that you had some- 
thing very particular to say to me." 

" But you did not give that as a rea- 
son, I hope? Surely you didn't tell Ame- 
lia that I had something particular to say 
t0 3rou?" 
VOL. IIL C 
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" O ! no, ma'am, I told her, that I had 
something to do about my dress— and so 
I had— my new hat to try on/' 

" True, my love; quite right : for you 
know I wouldn't have her suspect, that 
we had any thing to say to each other, 
that we didn't wish her to hear, especially 
as it is about herself." 

« Herself !— Oh is it ?" said Miss Hunt- 
er, in a tone of disappointment. 

" And about you too, my darling. Be 
assured I have no daughter I love better^ 
or ever shall. With such a son as I 
have, and such a daughter-in-law as I 
hope and trust I shall have ere long, I 
shall think myself the most fortunate of 
mothers." r 

Silly Miss Hunter's face brightened up 
again — " But now, ray love," continued 
Mrs. Beaumont, taking her hand, lead- 
ing her to a window and speaking very 
low, though no one else was in the room, 
<« before we talk any more of what is 
nearest my heart, I must get you to write 
a note for me to your brother, directly. 
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for there is a circumstance I forgot — 
thoughtless creature that I am! but in- 
deed, I never can think when Ifeel much. 
Some people are always so collected and 
prudent. But I have none of that! — 
Heigho! Well, my dear, you must sup*- 
ply my deficiencies. You will write and 
tell Sir John, that in my agitation when 
he made his proposal for my Amelia, of 
which I so frankly approved, I omitted 
to warn him, that no hint must be given 
that I do any thing more than permit him 
to address my daughter upon an equal 
footing with any other gentleman who 
might address her. Stay, my dear, you 
don't understand me I see. — In short, to 
be candid with you — old Mr. Palmer is 
coming to day, you know. Now, my 
dear, you must be aware, that it is of the 
greatest consequence to the interests of 
my family^ of which I hope you always 
consider yourself (for I have always con- 
sidered you) as forming a part, and a very 
distinguished part. I say, my darling, 
that we must consider that it is our in- 

C2 
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tei*est in all things to please and humour 
•this good old gentleman. He will be 
with us but for a week, you know — ^well, 
the point is this. I have been informed 
from undoubted authority, people who 
were about him at the time, and knew, 
that the reason he quarrelled with that 
nephew of his, who died two years ago, 
was the young man*s having accepted a 
baronetage, and at that time old Palnier 
swore that no sprig of quality^-those were 
the very words — should ever inherit a 
shilling of his money. Such a ridiculous 
whim ! But these London merchants, 
who make great fortunes from nothing, 
are apt to have their little eccentricities; 
and then, they have so much pride in 
their own way, and so much self-will 
and mercantile downrightness in their 
manners, that there's no managing them 
but by humouring their fancies. I'm 
convinced, if Mr. Palmer suspected that 
I even wished Amelia to marry Sir John, 
. he would never leave any of us a farthing, 
and it would all go to the Walsinghams. 
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So, in^ d^ar^ do you explain to your 
brother, that though I have not the least 
objectipn to his cpmipg here whilst Mr, 
Palmer is with us, he must not take um- 
brage at any seeuiing coldness in my 
manner. He knows my heart, I trust ; 
at least, you do, my Albina. And even 
if I should be obliged to receive or to go 
to see the Walsinghams, which, by the 
by, I have taken means to prevent; bu^ 
if it should happen tbat^ they were to 
hear of Palmer's being, with us, ajid 
come, and Sir John should meet them, he 
must not be surprised or jealous at my 
speaking in the highest terms of Captain 
Walsingham. This I shall be obliged to 
do as a blind before Mr. Palmer, 1 must 
make him believe, that I prefer a com- 
moner for my son-iii-law, or we are all 
undone with him. You know it is my 
son's intei^^st, and yojurs, as well as your 
brother's and Amelia's, tJiat I consider. 
So explain all this tp him, my dear; ypu 
will explain it so much better, and make 
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it so niuch more palpable to your brother, 
than I could." 

" Dear Mrs. Beaumont, how can you 
think so? You who write so well, and 
such long letters about every thing, and 
so quick! — But goodness! I shall never 
get it all into a letter I'm afraid, and be- 
fore Mr. Palmer comes, and then it will 
soon be dressing time J La 1 ^ could say 
it all to John in five minutes j what a pity 
he is not here to day.** 

*• Well, jny love, then suppose you 
were to go to him; as you so prudently 
remark, things of this sort are always so 
much easier and better said, than written. 
And now I look at my watch, I see you 
cannot have time to write a long letter, 
and to dress. So I beUeve, though 1 shall 
grieve to lose you, I must consent to your 
going for this one day to your brother's. 
My carriage and Williamson shall at- 
tend you,'* said Mrs. Beaumont, ring- 
ing the bell to order the carriage — " but 
remember you promise me now to come 
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back^ positively, to morrow, or next day, 
at farthest, if I should not be able to send 
the carriage again to morrow. I would 
not, upon any account, have you away, 
if it can possibly be helpt, whilst Mr. 
Palmer is here, considering you as I do— 
[The carriage to the door directly, and 
Williamson to attend Miss Hunter.] — 
considering you as I do, my dearest Al« 
bina, quite as my own daughter." 

«♦ O my dearest Mrs. Beaumont, you 
are sa kind V* said the poor girH wbonv 
Mrs. Beaumont could always thus easily 
piLf with words. 

The carriage came to the door with 
such prompt obedience to Mrs. Beau- 
mont's summons, that one of a more re* 
fleeting or calculating nature than Miss 
Hunter might have suspected, that it 
bad been ordered to be in readiness to 
carry her away this morning. 

" Fare ye well, my own Albina, be 
sure you don't stay long from iis,** said 
Mrs. Beaumont, accompanying her to 
the ball-door. ^^ A thousand kind things^^. 
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to every body, and your brother in par- 
ticular. But, my dear Miss Hunter, one 
word mor^," said she, following to the 
carriage door, and whispering: " There*s 
another thing that I must trust to your 
management and cleverness; — I men- 
tioned that Mr. Palmer was to know 
nothing of the approbation of Sir John's 

suit/* 

" O yes, ye&^ ma'am, I understanct 
perfectly." 

•' jLJuc Stay, my luvc; yOu inUo« U«uer* 
stand too, that it is to be quite a secret 
between ourselves, not to be mentioned 
to my son even, for you know he is sud- 
den in his temper, and warm, and quite 
in the Walsingham interest, and there's 
no knowing what might be the conse- 
quence if it were to be let out imprudent- 
ly, and Sir John and Edward both so high 
spirited. One can't be too cautious, my 
dear, to prevent mischief between gentle- 
men. So caution your brother to leave 
it to me to break it, and bring things 
about with Edward and Amelia"— [stop- 
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ping Miss Hunter kgain as she made a 
second effort to get into the carriage.] — 
" You comprehend, my dear, that Ame- 
lia is not in the secret yet — ^so not a word 
from your brother to her about my ap- 
probation! that would ruin all. I trust 
to his honqur; and besides"— [drawing 
the young lady back for the third whis- 
per.]— ?Miss Hunter stood suspended with 
one foot ip s^ir, and the other on the 
step; the coachman, impatient to be oil, 
manoeuvred to make his horses restless, 
whilst at the same time he cried aloud — 
^* So! So! Prancer— stand still. Peacock;, 
stand still, sir!" 

Miss Hunter jumped down on terra 
firma^ " Those horses frighten me ^ o for 
you, my dear," said Mrs. Beaumont.— 
*♦ Martrn, staqd at their heads. — My dear 
ehil4»^ I won't de(£^in you, for yoi^'ll be 
l^VQi I had only to say, ^hat — O ! that 
I trust iinplicitly to your brother's ho- 
nour; but, beside this, it will not be amiss 
for you to hint, as you Icnow you can 
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de]icB.telyy—delicatebj, you understand, 
that it is for his interest to ieave me 
to manage every thing. Yet none of 
this is to be said as if from me — pray 
don't let it come from me. Say it all 
from yourself. Don't let my name be 
mentioned at alL Don't commit me, you 
understand ?" 

" Perfectly, perfectly, ma'am; one 
kiss, dear Mrs. Beaumont, and adieu. Is 
my dressing box in ? Tell him to drive 
fast, for I hate going slow. Dearest 
Mrs. Beaumont, good bye. I feel as if 
I was going for an age, though it is only 
for x>ne day." 

" Dear, affectionate girl ! I love heart — 
Good bye — Drive fast as Miss Hunter de- 
sires you." 

Our fair politician, well satisjGed with 
the understanding of her confidante, 
which never comprehended more than 
met the ear, and secure in a charge 
d'affaires, whose powers it was never 
necessary to limit> stood on the steps 
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before the house-door^ deep in reverie^ 
for some minutes after the carriage had 
driven away, till she was roused by 
seeing her son returning from his morn* 
ing*8 ride. 
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CHAPTER III. 

*' Will yoa hear a Spanish lady, 
*' How she woo'd an English man? 

" Gannents gay as rich as may be, 
" Deck*d with jewels she had on.** 

The Spanish Lady's Lotr. 
Percy s Reliques qf Ancient Poetry ^ 

Mr. Beaumont had just been at a neigh- 
bouring farm-house, where there lived 
one of Mr. Walsingham's tenants; a man 
of thenameof Birch, a respectable farm- 
er, who was originally from Ireland^ 
and whose son was at sea with Captain 
Walsingham. The captain had taken 
young Birch under his particular care^ 
at Mr. Walsingham's request. 

Birch's parents had this day received a 
letter from their sons which in the joy 
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and pride of their hearts they showed to 
Mr. Beaumontj who was in the habit of 
calling at their house to ijaquire if they 
had heard a.ny news of their son, or of 
Captain Walsingham. Mr. Beaumont 
liked to read Birch's letters, because they 
were written with characteristic simpli- 
city and affection, and somewhat in the 
Irish idiom, which this young sailor's 
English education had not made him en* 
tirely forget. 

Letter from BiRCH to his Parents. 
*' H. M. S. I' Ambuscade* 
'• Honoured Parents, 

" I write this from sea, lat. N» 44. 15-^ 
long. W. 9. 45.— Wind N. N. E. to let 
you know you will not see me so sogn as 
I said in my last, of the I6th. Yester*^ 
day, P. M. two o'clock> some dispatches 
were brought to my good captain^ by 
the Pickle sloop, which will to-morrow^ 
wind and weather permitting, alter our 
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destination. What the nature of them 
are, I cannot impart to you ; for it has 
not transpired beyond the lieutenants; 
but whatever I do under the orders of 
my good captain^ I am satisfied and con-* 
fident all is for the best. For my own 
share, 1 long for an opportunity of fight- 
ing the French, and of showing the cap- 
tain what is in mey and that the pains he 
has took to make a gentleman, and an 
honour to his Majesty*s service, of me, is 
not thrown away. Had he been my 
own father, or brother, he could not be 
better, or done more. God willing, I will 
never disgrace his principles, for it would 
be my ambition to be like him in any 
respect, and he says if I behave myself 
as I ought, I shall soon be a lieutenant; 
and a lieutenant in his Majesty's navy 
is as good a gentleman as any in En- 
gland, and has a right (tell my sister Kit- 
ty) to hand the first woman in London 
out of her carriage, if he pleases, and if 
she pleases. 

«* Now we talk of ladies> and as please 
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God we shall soon be in action, and maj 
not have another opportunity of writing 
to you this great while, for there is talk 
of our sailing southward with the fleet to 
bring the French and Spaniards to ac* 
tion, I think it best to send you all the 
news I have in this letter. But pray bid 
Kate, with my love, mind this, that not 
a word of the following is to take wind 
for her life, on account of my not know- 
ing if it might be agreeable, or how it 
might alTect my good captaiti, and 
others that shall be nameless. You must 
know then that when we were at ■ 

where we were stationed six weeks and 
two days, waiting for the winds, and one 
cause or other, we used to employ our*- 
selves, I and my captain, taking sound- 
ings (which I can't more particularly ex* 
plain the nature of toyou, especially in 
a letter) ; for he always took me out to at- 
tend him in preference to any other, and 
after he had completed his soundings 
and had no further use for me in that 
job> I asked him leave to go near th« 
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same pl^ce in the evening to fish> whicH 
niy good captain consented to (as he al- 
"ways does to what (duty done) can grati-- 
iy me) provided I was in my ship by ten* 
Now you must know that there are con- 
vents in this couqtry (which you have 
often heard of Kitty, no doubt) being 
damnable . placesj, where young Catholic 
women are j^iut up unms^rried, often it is 
to be reasonably supposed against their 
wills. And there is a convent in one of 
the suburbs which has a high back wall to 
the garden of it that comes down near 
the strand ; and it was under this wall we 
two used to sound, and that afterwards { 
used to be fishing. And one evening> 
when I was not thinking of any such 
thing, there comes over the wall a huge 
nosegay of flowers^ with a stone in it> 
that made me jump. And this for three 
evenings running the same way^, about 
the same, hour; till at last one evening 
as I was looking up at the wall, as I had 
now learned to do about the time the 
nosegays were thrown over, I saw coming 
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down a stone tied to a strings and to the 
stone, a letter, the words of which I can't 
particularly take upon me to recollect, be-» 
cause I gave up the paper to my captain, 
who desired it of me, and took no copy ; but 
the sense was, that in that convent there 
was shut up a lady, the daughter of an 
English gentleman by a Spanish wife, 
both her parents being dead, and her 
Spanish relations and father-confessor 
(or catholic priest of a man), not wishing; 

cVkA 4.>.l-»^»-. I "I ' 1 . ., J t-»t1-» /-kf/^ e »■» n 

vaAO ^%x\J\Al\X gCI lO IlinglHUU, TVtlV/1%^ i^afv* 

might be what she had right to be by. 
birth, at least by her father'^ side (a pro- 
testaiit) shut her up since she was a child. 
And that there was a jelative of hers in 
England, who with a wicked lawyer or 
attorney had got possession of her estate, 
and made every body believe she was 
dead. And so, it being seven years and 
more since she was heard of, she is what is 
called dead in law, which sort of death 
however won't signify if she appears again* 
Wherefore the letter goes on to say she 
would be particularly glad to make hes 
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escape, and get over to old EngTandr 
But she confesses that she is neither 
young nor handsome, and may-be never 
may be rich; therefore, that whoever 
helps her must do it for the sake of do- 
ing good and nothing else ; for though 
she would pay all expenses handsomely, 
she could not promise more. And, that 
she knew the danger of the undertaking 
to be great ; greater for them that would 
carry her off even than for herself. That 
she kno^vs^ however that British^ eail^rt- 
are brave as they are generous (this 
part of the letter was very well indited^ 
and went straight to my heart the minute 
ever I read it) j and she wished it could 
be in the power of Captain Walsingham 
to take her under his immediate protec- 
tion, and that she had taken measures so 
as she could escape over the wall of the 
garden if he would have a boat in readi* 
uess to carry her to his ship ; and at the 
$ame hour next evening th,e stone should 
be let down as usual, and he might fasten, 
his answer to it, which would be drawn. 
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up in due course. Concluding all with 
t]his, * That she would not go at all unless 
Captain Walsingham came for her him- 
•self (certifying himself to be himself I 
suppose) for she knew him to be a gen- 
tleman by reputation, and she should be 
safe under his protection, and so would 
her secret, she was confident at all events/ 
This was the entir6 and sum total of the 
letter. So when 1 had read to the end, 
and looked for the postscript and all^ I 
found for my pains that the lady m\s* 
took me for my captain, or would not 
have written or thrown the nosegays. 
So I took the letter to my captain; 
and what he answered, and how it was 
settled (by signals 1 suppose) between 
them after, it was not for me to inquire. 
Not a word more was said by him to me 
or I to him on the topic, till the very 
night we were to sail for England. It was 
then that our captain took me aside, and 
he says, ^ Birch, will you assist me ? I 
ask this not as your captain, so. you 
are at liberty to do as you please^* 
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Will you help me to rescue this lady, 
who seems to be unjustly detained, and 
to carry her back safe to her coun- 
try and her friends?' I ,told him I 
would, do that or any thing else he bid 
me, confident he would never ask me to 
do a wrong thing ; and as to the lady, I 
should be proud to help to carry her off 
to old England and her lawful friends, 
only I thought (if I might be so bold) it 
was a pity she was not young nor hand- 
seme, f9r h^s sake. At that he smiled and 
only said, * Perhaps it was best for him 
as it was.' Then he settled about the 
boat, and who were to go, and when. It 
was twelve o'clock striking by the great 
town clock when we were under the 
walls of the convent, as appointed. And 
all was hush and silent as the grave for 
our very lives. . For it was a matter of life, 
or death, I promise you, and we all knew 
$s much, a^nd the sailors ba4 a dread of 
the. Inquisition upon them that was be- 
yond all terrible ! So we watched and 
waited, and waited and wa^tched so long. 
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that we thought something must have 
gone wrong, or that all was found out^ 
and the captain could not delay the 
ship's sailing, and he struck his repeater 
and it was within a quarter of one, 
and he said, * It is too late, we must put 
back/ Just then, I, that was watching 
with the lantern in my hand, gave notice, 
and first there comes down a white bun- 
dle, fastened to the stone and cord. 
Then the captain and I fixed the ladder 
of ropes, and down came the lady, as 
well as ever she went up, and not a word 
but away with her : the captain had her 
in a trice in our boat, safe and snug, 
and off we put, rowing for the bare life, 
aU silent as ever. I think I hear the 
striking of our oars and the plashing of 
the water this minute, which we would 
have gladly silenced, but could not any 
way in nature. But none heard it, or at 
least took any notice against us. I can 
give you no idea* of the terrour which 
the lady manifested when the boat stood 
out to sea, at the slightest squall of wind 
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or least agitation of the waves; for beside 
being naturally cowardly, as all or most 
women are for the first time at sea, here 
was a poor soul, who had been watching, 
and may be fasting and worn out mind 
and body with the terrour of perfecting 
her escape from the convent, where she 
had been immured and all her life as 
helpless as a child. So it was wonderful 
she went through it as well as she did 
and without screaming, which should be 
an example to Kate and others. Glad 
enough even we men were when we 
reached the ship. There was, that time, 
a silence on board you could have heard 
a pin drop, all being in perfect readiness 
for getting under way, the anchor a-peak, 
and the sails ready for dropping, and offi- 
cers and sailors waiting in the greatest 
expectation of our boat's return. Our 
boat passed swiftly alongside, and great 
beyond belief was the astonishment of all 
at seeing a woman veiled, hoisted out, 
and in, and ushered below, half-fainting. 
I never felt more comfortable in my life 
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than when we found her and ourselves 
safe aboard TAmbuscade. The anchor 
was instantly weighed, all sail made, and 
the ship stood out to sea. To the lady 
the captain gave up his cabin : double 
Gentries were plaged, and as the captain 
ordered, every precaution that could 
shield her character in such suspicious 
circumstances were enforced with the ut- 
most punctiho. I cannot describe, nor 
can you even conceive Kate, the degree 
of curiosity shown about her; all striving 
to get a sight of her when she first went 
down, and most zealous they were to 
bring lights 5 but that would not do, for 
they could not see her for her veil. Yet 
through all we could make out that she 
was a fine figure of a woman at any rate, 
and something more than ordinary, from 
the air she had with her. The next day 
when she was sitting on deck the wind by 
times would blow aside her veil so as to 
give us glimpses of her face, when to our 
surprise, and I am sure to the captain's 
satisfaction, we found she was beyond all 
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contradiction young and handsome. And 
moreover I have reason to believe she has 
fine jewels vi^ith her, beside a ring from 
her own finger which with a very pretty ac- 
tion she put on his, that next day on deck, 
ias I noticed, when nobody was minding. 
So that no doubt she is as much richer as 
she is handsomer than she made believe, 
contrary to the ways of other women, 
which is in her favour and my good cap- 
tain's ; for from what I can judge, after 
all he has done for her, she has no dislike 
nor objection to him. 

" I have not time to add any thing 
more, but my love to Kitty, and Nancy, 
and Tom, and Mary, and little Bess; 
and, honoured parents, wishing you 
good health as I am in, thank God, at 
these presents, 

** I am your dutiful and loving son, 
" John Birch. 

" P. S. I open my letter to tell you 
we are going southward immediately, all 
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in high spirits, as there is hopes of meet- 
ing the French and Spaniards* We 
have just hoisted the nun-lady on board 
an English packet Ood send her and 
this letter safe to England." 

Mr. Beaumont might perhaps have 
been amused by this romantic story, and 
by the style in which it was told, if he 
had not beenalarmed by the hint at the 
conclusion of the letter, that the lady 
was not indifferent to her deliverer. Now 
Mr. Beaumont earnestly wished, that his 
friend CaptainWalsingham might become 
his brother-in-law, and he began to have 
fears about this Spanish lady, with her 
gratitude, her rings, and the advantages 
of the great interest her misfortunes and 
helpless condition would excite, together 
with the vast temptations to fall in love 
that might occur during the course of a 
voyage. Had he taken notice of the 
postscript, his mind would have been some- 
what relieved. On this subject Mr. Beau- 
mont pondered all the way that he rode 
VOL. III. D 
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home,, and on this snb^ct he wasr still 
meditating when be saw his mother stamfi- 
ing on the steps^ where we left her when 
Miss Hunter's carriage drove: away. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



*' I slmll in adl«iny best bbey^ydO) Madam.'' 



*^DtD^ youi xtfeeft Miss Huriteri niy dear 
son?'' said^ishe. 

" Yes, nla^aiH) I jtist passed t?he car- 
riage in the' aveiiflfe? — She is goings h<^itle, 
is not she ?" said he, rather in a tone of 
satisfaction. 

" Ah, jidoi* thing ! yesi'* said Mrs. 
Beanmoiit, in' a most pathetic tdae — 
"Ah, poor thing!" 

" Why, ma'^Bm, what has happene4'to 
her? WhatVttiemattef ?" 

" Matter! O nothing.— Did I say that 
any thing was the matter?** 

D 2 
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<* Don't speak so loud," whispered shej 
" your groom heard every word we said; 
stay till he is out of hearing, and then we 
can talk." 

*^ I don't care if all the world hears 
what I say," cried Mr. Beaumont hasti- 
ly: but, as if suppressing his rising in- 
dignation, he, with a milder look and 
tone, added, " I cannot conceive, my dear 
mother, ^vhy you are: always so afraid of 
being overheard." 

" Servants, my dear, make such mis- 
chief, you know, by misunderstanding 
and niisrepresenting every thing thay 
heftr; aQd they repeat things so oddly, 
and raise such strange reports T* 
• " True— very true indeed, ma'am,", 
said Mr. Beaumont. *' You are quite 
rigiit, and I beg pardon for being so hasty 
-r-I wish ;y<>u could teach me a little of 
your patience and prudence." 

" Prudence ! Ah ! my dear. Edward, 
'tis only time and sad experience of the 
world can; t^ch that to people of our 
open tempers. I was at your age ten 
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times more imprudent and unsuspicious 
than you are." 

" Were you, ma'am?— But I don't 
think I am unsuspicious. I was when I 
was a boy- — I wish we could continue 
children always in some things. I hate 
suspicion in any body-- but more than 
in any one else, I hate it in myself— And 
yet-" 

Mr. Beaumont hesitated, and his mo- 
ther instantly went on with a fluent pa- 
negyric upon the hereditary unsuspi- 
ciousness of bis temper. 

" But, madam, were you not saying 
something to me about Miss Hunter ?" 

« Was I ? — O, I was merely going to 
say, that I was sorry you did not know 
she was going this morning, that you 
might have taken leave of her, poor 
thing!" 

<* Take leave of her ! ma'am ; I bowed 
to her, and wished her a good morning, 
when I met her just now, and she told 
me she was only going to the Hall for a 
day — ^Surely no greater leave-taking was 
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requisite, when I ^^ to s^e the l^4y again 
to-morrow, I presume." ' 

'^ That IB not quite so certain as 4she 
thinks, poprsoul ? J told k^v I wpqld send 
for her ^gain to^mor-row, ju&t ;to keep up 
her spirits at leaving me. — Wsik ttxijs way, 
Edward, under the sh^wie p{ Xhe trees, 
for I am dead with l^he heat ; /^ind yo|u, 
too, look so hot! — I say, I am notSLOS^ure 
tjiat it will be prudejut to have iier ^lere 
so much, especially whil«^ Mr. Palmer is 
with us, you kn0i\jVT — *' Mrs, 3e9umont 
paused, asf if waiting forjm asjsentj or fi 
dissent, or a leadinjghipt JlpiQW^opipceed: 
hut her son persistin,g in pe^rvers^ silence 
slie was ib;r;ce4 to repeat — '* You Jcnow, 
Edward, my dear, you know?" 

" I don't know, indeed, ma'am." 

" You don't know !" 

" Faith, not I, ma'am. I don't know 
for the &044 of me^ wjiat AJr. Palmer's 
comiing has to do with Mjs^ Hqiiter'3 go- 
ing. There's roopi enoiigh in Xh§ house, 
J suppose, for each of thep^t, and all of us 
to play our parts. As tp th^ ire^t, the 
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y&nng lady's oooatng or going is quite a 
Kiatter of indiffisrence to me, except, of 
coarae, as far as politeness and ho^itality 
go. — ^But all that I leave to you, who do 
the honours for me so well." 

Mrs. Beaumont's ideas were utterly 
thrown out of their order by this speech, 
mo part of which was exactly what she 
wished or expected : not that any of the 
lentimeats it contained or suggested were 
new to her^ hut she was not prepared to 
meet them thus clothed in distinct words, 
and in such a compact form. She had 
dnairniip her forces for battle in an order». 
which this unexpectedly decisive move^ 
ment of the enemy discomfited, and a less 
able tactitiaa might have been, in these 
circumstances, not only embvrassed, but 
utterly defeated; yet, however unpr&^ 
pared for this sudden shock, with admir* 
able geueraJsfaip our female Haiinibalt 
falling back in the centre^ admitted him 
to advance impetuous and triumphant, 
till she bad him completely sunrounded. 

** My being of age in a lew days,!' 
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continued Mr. Beaumont, " will not 
make any difference, surely; I depend 
upon it, that you will always invite 
whomever you like to this house, of 
which I hope, my dear mother, you will 
always do me the favour to be the mis- 
tress—till I marry, at least. For my 
wife's feelings," added he, smiling, " I 
can't engage, before I have her." 

" And before we know who she is to 
be," said Mrs. Beaumont, carelessly.—* 
•* Time enough, as you say, to think of 
that. — Besides, there are few women in: 
the world, I know scarcely one, with 
whom, in the relation of nK>ther and 
daughter-in-law, I should wish to live^ 
But wherever I live, my dear son, as 
long as I have a house, I hope you will 
always do me the justice and the plea* 
sure to coiisider yourself as its master; 
Heaven knows I shall never give any 
other man a right to dispute with you the 
sovereignty of my castle, or my cottage, 
whichever it may be. As to the rest," 
pursued Mrs. Beaumont, "you cannot 
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marry against my wishes, my dear Ed- 
ward, for your wishes on this, as onfall 
other subjects, will ever govern mine/'' 

Her son kissed her hand with warm 
gratitude. 

" You will not, I hope, think that I 
seek to prolong my regency, or to assume 
undue power or influence in affairs,*' 
continued Mrs. Beaumont, " if I hint to 
you in general terms what I think may 
contribute to your happiness. You must 
afterwards decide for yourself- and are 
now, as you have ever been, master, to 
do as you please." 

" Too much— too much. I have had 
too much liberty, and have too little ac- 
quired the habit of commanding my will 
and my passions by my reason. Of this 
1 am sensible. My excellent friend. Cap- 
tain WaJsingham, told me, some years 
ago, that this was the fault of my cha- 
racter, and he charged me to watch over 
myself; and so I have : but not as strictly, 
I fear, as if he had watched a|ong with 
xne.-^ — Well> ma'jMii, you vrere going 
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to give laa sqq^^ .^vk;^; I fim all at^ 
teption." 

^^ My deiBur son^ C^ptfiiiQ Walsiugbaii^ 
fbow/ed hii; judgmieolb Fnofe^ perhaps, in 
pointing out causes than effec<;^. Tk^ 
iVQ^kness Qf jtfgiQd njotl^a'vl 9V^ sen- 
sible, did i^idulge yop iii childbood> and^ 
perbap^, roor^impri^denitly in youth, witJ> 
an pnligii.ted liberty itp judge and act for 
ypprself. Y^r ^otl>er's ^ystepi of edu^ 
cation came,r«-al?rs ! mpre from ber heart 
thai) Jt^r bead. Captain Wal8i^ghaq» 
himself cap^ot be more ^jieible of »y 
errours than I am." 

" Captain Walsi^ghanOf believe me, 
ipotber, never mentioned tbi3 in r<?prpacb 
to you, ^ He is j^qt a jnan to teach a seta 
to 3ee his; ^iQtl^er's ^rrours— r-if she bad 
any. H^ always Rppl^e of you witb *be 
greateist respect. And /sjpqe I must^ at 
my own e3tpen$p,4^ biw JH?ti?e, it w^^r 
I well remember, uppn spwe pocasiop 
where I epoke too hastily, and insisted 
upon my wilJ, ip opposiiiion to yonrp, 
ms4f^m, Ibat Cap4ftii> Wabingham |wk 
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mB9SiAe, and represented to me the faAlt 
into which my want of commwad wer 
mj^elf had b^rajed me. This be did ^90^ 
forcibly^ that 1 have never, from that 
hoar to t\k}» (I flatter myself )» oe any ma- 
terial occMiOBi, ^^rgotteo the linpres^ioa 
he made on my miQd.*~Bttt, madaai, I 
inl^errupt you : you were going to give 
me your advice aboiit-r-" 

" No^no;. DO advice^ — 00 advice : youj 
ane,.in my opinioQ,. fully adequate to the 
direction, of your, own conduct.. I was 
merely going to suggest,, that, sinx^e yoa 
have not been accustomed to control from 
a mother; and since you have,, thank 
Heaven.! a high spirit, that would &oQiier 
break than bend,, it must be essentiai to 
your happiness, tokB.ve sl wi& of a com* 
pliant gentle temper;, not fond of disr 
puting the right,.or attached to her owa 
i^inions; not one who would be tenacious 
of rule,, and unseasonably ioflexible/' 

« Unseasonably inflexible ! Undoubt^ 
edly, ma'anu Yet> I should despise p 
meanrspirited wife/' 
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*^ I am sure you would. But cbmpti- 
since that proceeds from ^affection, you 
know, can never deserve to be called mean- 
spirited — nor would it so appear to you. 
I am persuaded, that there is a degree of 
fondness, of affection, enthusiastic affec- 
tion, which disposes the temper always 
to a certain softness and yiddingness; 
which, I conceive, would be peculiarly 
attractive to you, and essential to your 
happiness. — In short, I know your tem- 
per could not bear contradiction." 

" O, indeed, ma'am, you are quite 
mistaken.'' 

: *^ Quite mistaken ! and at the very 
moment lie reddens with anger, because 
I contradict, even in the softest, gentlest 
manner in my power, his opinion of him- 
self!" 

"You don't understand me, indeed 
youdon'tunderstandme," said Mr. Beau* 
mont, beating with his whip the leaves 
of a bush which was near him. " Either 
you don't understand me, or I don't un- 
derstand you. I am much more able to 
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b6ar cantradiction, than you think I aim, 
provided it be direct. But I do not love 
— what I am doing at this instant/' add- 
ed he, smiling — •* I don't love beating 
about the bush." 

" Look there now ! — Strange creatui-es 
you men are! So like he looks to his 
poor father, who used to tell me that he 
loved to be contradicted, and yet who 
would not, I am sure, have lived three 
<lays with any woman, who had ventured 
to contradict him directly. Whatever 
influence I obtained in his heart, and 
whatever happiness we enjoyed in our 
union, I attribute to my trusting to my 
observations on his character, rather 
than to his own account of himself. 
Therefore I may be permitted to claim 
some judgment of what would suit your 
hereditary temper.'* 

" Certainly, ma'am, certainly. But to 
come to the point at once, may I ask 
this plain question. — Do you, by these 
reflections, mean to allude to any parti^ 
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cular pevsonfi? Is there any woman in 
the world you at this^ instant would wislv 
me to marry F* 

<* Yes— Miss Walsingham/"^ 

Mr. Beaumont started with joyful sui^ 
prise, when his mother thus immediately 
pronounced the very name he willed to 
hear. 

*^ You surprise and delight me, tny 
dear mother !** 

^* Surprise! How can that bef Surely 
you must know my high opinion of Mise 
Walsingham. But — ' — " 

" But— You added a but '' 

" There is no woman, who may not be 
taxed with a but — ^yet it is not for her 
fi'iend to lower her merit My only ob« 
jection to her is — I shall infialHbly affront 
you if I name it*" 

" Name it! name it! You will not af-- 
front me/' 

" My only objection to her then is,, 
her superiority. She is so superior, that, 
forgive me,, I don'b know any man>. 
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yumraelf 4K>t i»Qept^, wt^ i^ tt all h^ 
equal." 

« I think precif^y as you da> wA re- 
joice/' 

. ^* Bejoioe ! why there I ca/Qtiot sym- 
patbkie wkh you. I own> as a fnotlier,. 
I should feet a lktle«-a Uttle iQortified ta 
see my son not ilae superiory ^tid when 
the comparisou is to be daily and hourly 
made» and to last for life, and all the 
world to see it |is well as mysell—- 1 own 
I h^ye a mothier's vanity. I should wish 
to 3ee my 6on always what he has hither- 
to been — ^the superior, and master in his 
own hoiise." 

Mr. Beaumont made no reply to thes^ 
insiauationst but walkad on in silence; 
and his motlier, luaable to determine piver 
eisely, whether the vexation apparent in 
his. OQuntenao^e proceeded from disap- 
probiation of her observations, or from 
^eir working ibe effect she desired upon 
his pride, warily waited till he should 
l^^toay some deci^iy# symptom of bis feel- 
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ings. But she waited Jn vsun.«^He was 
resolved not to speak. 
- *• There is not a woman upon earth I 
should wish so much to have as a daugh- 
ter-in-law, a companion, and a friend^ 
as Miss Walsingham* You must be 
convineed," resumed Mrs. Beaumont, 
<^ so far as I am concerned, it is the most 
desirable thing in the world. But I 
should think it my duty to put my own 
feelings and wishes out of the question, 
and to make myself prefer whoever, all 
things considered, my judgment tells me 
would make you the happiest." 

" And whom would your judgement 
prefer, madam?" 

** Why — I am not at liberty to tell — 
unless I could explain all my reasons. 
Indeed, I know not what to say." 

** Dear madam, explain all your rea^ 
sons, or we shall never understand one 
another, and never come to an end of 
these half explanations." 

Here they wer^ interrupted by seeing 
Mr.Twigg, a courtly clergyman, coming 
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towards them. Beaumont was obliged 
to endure his tiresome flattery upon the 
beauties of Beaumont Park, and upon 
the judicious improvements tliat were 
making, had been made, and would, no 
doubt, be very soon made. Mrs. Beau- 
mont, at last, relieved his or her own im- 
patience by commissioning Mr. Twigg 
to walk round the improvements by him^ 
self,— By himself she insisted it should be^ 
that she might have his unbiassed judg« 
ment upon the two lines which had been 
marked for the new belt or screen } and he 
was also to decide, whether they should 
call it a belt or a screen.~'FIonoured 
with this commission, he struck off into 
the walk to which Mrs. Beaumont 
pointed, and began his solitary progress. 
Mr. Beaumont then urged his mother 
to go on with her explanation. — Mrs. 
Beaumont thought, that she could not 
hazard much by flattering the vanity of 
a man on that subject on which perhaps 
it is most easily flattered; therefore, after 
sufficient delicacy ofcircumlocution^ sh^ 
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infomated her so», that there was a young 
lady, who was actually dying for love of 
him : whose extrcaxie ibndi»es$ would 
inake her live but iu him ; and who, be- 
side tiaving a natural ductility of charac* 
ter, and softness of temper, was perfectly 
fnee from any forruidable supenlorjity of 
intellect, and had the most exaUcMi o^ir 
nion of hi3 capacity, as well w of hi> 
character QthdjEK^complisbm^nto; iuBhprt» 
«uch an enthusiastic adoration, A9 w9ttU 
induce that belief in the in&nibility of ft 
husbands whieh must secure to Uim tJ»« 
fiaUeat en^ysneot of diMneslic peactf 
power, and pre-eminence. 

Mr, Beaumont seemed less moved than 
his mother had calculated that the ya«* 
nity of man must be, by such a declara- 
tion — discovery it could not be called. — 
" If I am to take all this seriously^ ma- 
dam," replied he, laughing, ** and if, au 
pied de la lettre^ my vanity is to believe^ 
that tliis damsel is dying for love; yet 
still I have so little chivalry in my nature^, 
that I cannot understand how it would 
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a4d to my happin^sg^ Iq $^crifi<ie myself 
to ^^.ve Jier Jiiffe* Ti^t I ^f^ yyell mit^ 
to her, I a^i ^ .willing s^ y^^wXy can majc^ 
me to believe; but how is it to be proved 
tb^t .the lady i^ $uite4 to me?'^ 

** My 4eiar, tUese things 4o not admit 
of logical propf/' 

" Well-fi-^oraJ^ sentimental, or my 
kind of proof you please." 

« H^ye yp^ ft.p pijty ? <mi4 }s »pt pity 
f^m^\over 

** Akinl O yesi ma^iam, it if akin; bvit 
for that we^y reftso^i it mfty not b^ a friaoA 
^^^sii^ioj}^, y<>u kww# in thei^e days, are 

*« Viie pun! far^feibched quibble !-»• 
provoking boy— But I see you aae not in 
a biw^our to be. serious, so I will take 
another time to talk to you of this B£r 
fair.", 

" Now or never, ma'am, for mercy't 
aakel" 

** Mercy's sake! you who show none 
-^Ah! this is the way with you men; 
aU this id play to you, but death to U8«" 
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'* Death ! dear ma'am ; ladies, yoti 
know as well as I do, don'^t die of love ia 
these days. — ^You would not make a foci 
of your son?" 

" I could not 5 nor could any other 
woman, that is clear— but amongst us, 
I*m afraid we have, undesignedly indeed*, 
but irremediably made a fool of ihid poof 
confiding girl.'' 

" But, ma'am, in whom did she con- 
fide? not inr me, I'll swear. I have no* 
thing to reproach myself with, thank 
God !-^My conscience is clear j I have 
been &s ungallant as possible. I have 
been as cruef as my nature would permib 
1 am sure no one can charge me with 
giving faise promises— I scarcely speak^ 
••—nor false hopes, for I scarcely look at 
the young lady." 

" So then, you know who the young 
lady in question is?" 

** Perhaps I ought not to pretend to 
know." 

. *< That would be useless affectation, 
alas! for I fear many know, and hav€i 
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«a^t)> and beard, niuch more than you 
have — or I either," 

Here Mrs. Beaumont observed that her 
s6n*s colour changed, and that he sud- 
denly grew serious $ aware that she had 
now. touched upon the right chords she 
struck it again, r--" with a master's hand 
and prophet's fire.'' She declared^ that 
all thet world took it £&r granted, that 
Miss Huntei' was to be married to Mr: 
Beaumont;: that' it was talked of every 
where ^ that she was asked continu- 
ally by her correspondents^ when the 
marriage was to take place? — in confir- 
mation of whiqh assertion, she produced 
bundles of letters from her pockets, from 
Mrs. and Miss, and from Lady this, and 
Lady that 

** Nay," continued she, " if it were 
confined even to the circle of one's pri- 
vate friends and acquaintance, I should 
not so much mind it, for one might con- 
tradict, and have it contradicted, and one 
might send the poor thing away to some 
watering place, and the report might 
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die awanr> as reportRdo— iscMMtiines. But 
all that sort of thing it' is^ too* late' tothitik 
of n)ow--'fbr the thing is pafolic 1 quite 
puUiel got intoithd news^papers! Hem^n 
a paragraph; I out out ^k very moming 
fiiMi my paper, lest the poor girl shonold 
see it/ The: other daj, I believe yvAi 
$9lW it ytcHorselfj tllere waiB soitletbing; of 
the saktt^ »«•■—*' We bear thwt as>sooii 
iiB he conies of age, Mr, Beiauimtof/, of 
Beaiumonit Piatrk, is to lead^ to the altar 
of Hymen Mis^ Hunter, sisfer to Sir 
John? Hunter, of Devonshire." Well,— 
after you left the room, Albina took up 
the paper you had been reading, and 
when she saw this paragraph, I thought 
she would have dropped. — I did not 
know what to do. Whatever I could, 
say* yott know, would only^make it worse. 
I tried to turn it off^ and talked of twenty 
things; but it would not do—no, no, it 
is too serious for that.---Well, though I 
believe she would raeher have put her 
hand in the fire, she had the courage to 
speaks to me about it herself/^ 
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^' And what did she say, ma^aftv?"^ in- 
quired Mr. Beaumoitt^ eagerly. 

'^ Poor simple creature ! she had but 
one idea~*that you had seea it 1— ^tbat she 
would not for the world you had* reiu) it« 
Wfa«l would yon think of her — she 
should never be aJUe to meet you .agai&--* 
What could she da? It mtvit be contra*- 
dieted— ^somiebody must contradict it.. 
Then* she worried me to have it contra^ 
dieted in the papers. 1 1^ jier I did not 
well know how that could be done, and 
urged, that it would be much more |uru- 
dent not to &c attention upon the parties 
by more paragraphs. But she was not 
in a state to think of prudence; — no. 
What would you think was the <Hily idea 
in her mind? — If I would not write, she 
would write that minute, herself, and 
sign her name. This, and a/ thousand 
wild things, she said, till I was forced to 
be quite angry, and to tell her,, she must 
be governed by those who had more dis** 
cretion than herself. Tben^ she was so 
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SHbdued, so ashamed — really my heart 
bled for her, even whilst I scolded her. 
But it is quite necessary to be harsh with 
her; for she has no more foresight, nor 
art> nor command of herself sometimes, 
than a child of five years old.—I assure 
you, I was rejoiced to get her away be- 
fore Mr. Palmer came, for a new eye 
coming into a family sees so much one 
wouldn't wish to be seen. You know 
it would be terrible to have the poor 
young creature commit and expose herself 
to a stranger, so early in life. Indeed, as 
it is, I am persuaded no one will ever 
think of marrying .her, if you do not. 

In worldly prudence— but of that 

slie has hot an atom — in worldly prudence, 
she might do better, or as well, certainly ; 
for her fortune will be very considerable. 
Sir John means to add to it, when he gets 
tlie Wigram estate; and the, old uncle, 
Wigram, can't live for ever. — But poor 
Albina, I dare swear, does not know 
what fortune she is to have, nor what 
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you have. Love! love! all for love! — 
and all in vain. She is certainly very 
much to be pitied/* 

Longer might Mrs. Beaumont have 
continued in monologue, without danger 
of interruption from her son, who stood 
resolved to hear the utmost sum of all 
that she should say on the subject. Never 
interrupting her, he only filled certain 
pauses, that seemed expectant of reply, 
with the phrases — ^* I am very sorry, 
indeed, ma'am" — and, ** Really, ma'am, 
it is out of my power to help it." But 
Mrs. Beaumont observed, that the latter 
phrase had been omitted as she pro- 
ceeded — and " / am 'Oery sorry ^ indeedy 
mcCam^^ he repeated less as words of 
course, and more and more as if they 
came from the heart. Having so far, 
successfully, as she thought, worked upon 
her son's good nature, and seeing her 
daughter through the tre^s coming to- 
wards them, she abruptly exclaimed, — 

" Promise me, at all events, dearest 
Edward, I conjure you; promise me that 
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you will not matke proposals anywhere 
else, without letting a>e knovy^ of it before- 
hand, — and give me titne"— joiping her 
hands in a supplicating attitude — " give 
me but a few weeks, to prepare my poor 
little Albina for this sad, sad stroke!" 

>* I promise you, madam, rthat I will 
not directly, or indirectly, make an offer 
of my hand or heart, to any woman, 
without previously letting you know my 
determination. And as for a few weeks, 
more or less — my mother, surely, need 
not supplicate, but simply let me know 
her wishes — even without her reasons, 
they would have been sufficient with me. 
Do I satisfy you now, madam ?** 

" More than satisfy — as you ever do, 
ever will, my dear son." 

" But you will require no more on this 
subject — I must be left master of my self." 

*^ Indubitably — certainly— master of 
yourself — most certainly — of course.'* 

" Mr. Beaumont was going to add some- 
thing beginning with — " It is better, at 
once, to tell you, that I can never " 
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But, Mrs, Beaumont stopped him with— 
** Hush! my dear, hush! not a word 
more, for here is Amelia, and I cannot 
talk on this subject before her, you 

know." ** My beloved Amelia, bow 

languid you look ; I fear, that, to please 
me, you have taken too long a walk; and 
Mr. Palmer won't see you in your best 
looks, after all. — ^MHiat note is that you 
have in your hand ?^ 

" A note from Miss Walsingham, 
mamma.'* 

" Oh ! the chicken-pox 1 take care ! 
letters, notes, every thing may convey 
the infection," cried Mrs. Beaumont, 
snatching the papec. — How coujjd dearest !, 
Miss Walsingham be so giddy, as to an- 
swer my note, after what I said in my 
postscript — Hov/ did this note come 1" 

** By the little post-boy, mamnia ; I 
met him at the porter's lodge." 

" But what is all this strange thing ;'' 
said Mrs. Beaumont, after having read 
the note twice over. — It contained a cer- 
tificate from the parish minister, and 
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churchwardens, apothecary, and sur- 
geon, bearing witness, one and all, that 
there was no individual man, woman, or 
child, in the parish, or within three miles 
of Walsingham House, Vho w^as even 
under any suspicion of having the chicken 
pox. 

" My father desires me to send Mrs. 
Beaumont the enclosed clean bill of health 
— by which she will find, that we need 
be no longer subject to quarantine; and, 
unless some other reasons prevent our 
having the pleasure of seeing her, we 
may hope soon, that she will favour us 
with her long promised visit." 

*^ Yours, sincerely, 

'' Marianne Walsingham." 

" I am delighted," said Mrs. Beau- 
mont, " to find it was a false report, and 
that we shall not be kept, the Lord knows 
how long, away from the dear Walsing- 
ham s." 

" Then we can go to them to-morrow, 
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can't we, mamma? And I will write, and 
say so, shall I ?" said Amelia. 

" No need to write, my dear^ if we 
promise for any particular-day, and are 
not able to go, that seems unkind, and is 
taken ill, you see. And as Mr. Palmer 
is coming, we can't leave him." 

" But he will go with us, surely," 
said Mr. Beaumont. ** The Walsing- 
hams are as much his relations as we are; 
and if he comes two hundred miles to see 
us, he will, surely, go seven to see them/' 

" True," said Mrs. Beaumont; " but 
it is* civil and kind, to leave him to fix 
his own day — poor old gentleman. After 
so long a journey, we must allow him 
some rest. — Consider, he can't go gallop- 
ing about as you do, dear Edward." 

" But," said Amelia, "as theWal- 
singhams know he is to be in the country, 
they will, of course, come to see him im- 
mediately." 

" How do they know he is to be in the"* 
country?" 

" I thought— I took it for granted, you 
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told them so, mamma, when you wrote 
about not going to Walsingham House, 
on Mr. Walsingham's birth-day." 

" No, my dear; I was so full of the 
chicken-pox, and terrour about you, I 
could think of nothing else." 

" Thank you, dear mother — but now, 
that is out of the question, I had best 
write a line by the return of tlie post-boy, 
to say, that Mr. Palmer's to be here to- 
day, and that he stays only one week.** 

" Certainly 1 love — but let me write 
about it, for I have particular reasons. 
And my dear, now we are by ourselves, 
let me caution you not to mention that 
Mr. Pahner can stay but one week. — 
In the first place, — it is uncivil to him, 
for we are not sure of it ; and it is like 
driving him away: and, in the next 
place, there are reasons I can't explain to 
you, that know so little of the world, my 
4ear Amelia — but, in general, it is always 
^foolish to mention things." 

"Always foolish to mention things 1'* 
cried Mr. Beaumont, smiling. 
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. « Of this sort, I mean;'* said Mrs; 
Beaumont, a little disconcerted. 

" Of what sort!" persisted her son. 

" Hush! my dear i here's the post- 
boy and the ass*" 

" Any letters, my good Httle boy? 
Any letters for me ?*' 

" I has, madam, a many for the house, 
I does not know for who — the bag will 
tell," said the boy, — unstrapping the bag 
from his shoulders. 

" Give it to me^ then," said Mrs* Beau- 
mont. I am anxious for letters always.'* 
She was peculiarly anxious now to open 
the post-bag, to put a stop to a conversa- 
tion which did not please her. Whilst 
seated on a garden-chair, under a spread- 
ing beech, our heroine, with her accus- 
tomed looks of mystery, examined the 
seals of her numerous and important 
letters, to ascertain whether they had 
been opened at the post-office, or whether 
their folds might have been pervious to^ 
any prying eye. Her son tore the covers 
off the newspapers, and, as he unfolded 
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one, Amelia iefaned . upon his shoulder^ 
and whispered^ softly- 

" Any nfews of the fleet, brother?*' 

Mrs^. Beaumont, thto whom Fine-ear 
himself had not quicker auditory nerves, 
especially for indiscreet whispers; looked 
up from her letters, and examined, un- 
perceiVed, the» countenance of Amelia, 
who was searching with eagerness the 
columns of the paper. Als Mr. Beaumont 
turned over the leaf, Amelia looked up, 
and seeing her mothcir'$ eyes fixed upon 
her, coloured; and from waat of presence 
of ipind to invent any thing better ,to say, 
asked, if her mother wished to have thie 
papers ? - 

" No,"-^said Mrd-JEteswamont, coldly— 
" not I, Amelia; lam xiot such a/politi- 
cian as you are grown." 

Amelia withdrew her attentioUi or at 
least her eyes from the paper, and had 
recourse to the beech- tree^ the beautiful 
'foliage o£ which she studied with pro- 
found attention. 
. " God bless me ! here's news] news of 
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the fleet!** cried Beaumont, turning sud- 
denly to his sister; and then recollecting 
himself, to his mother. — " Ma'am, they 
say there has been a great engagement 
between the French and Spaniards, and 
the English — particulars not known yet: 
but, they say, ten sail of the, French line 
are taken, and four Spaniards blown up, 
and six Spanish men of war disabled, and 
a treasure-ship taken. Walsingham must 
have been in the engagement — My horse ! 
— I'll gallop over this minute, and know 
from the Walsinghams, if they have seen 
the papers, and if there is any thing more 
about it in their papers." 

" Gallop ! my dearest Edward," said 
his mother, standing in his path, " hut 
you don't consider Mr. Palmer '^ 

" Damn Mr. Palmer! I beg your par- 
don, mother — I mean no harm to the old 
gentleman — friend of my father's — great 
respect for him, — HI be back by dinner- 
time, back ready to receive him — he . 
can't be here till six — only five by me, 
now ! Ma'am, I shall have more than 
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time to dress, too, cool as a cucumber, 
read^'- to receive the good old fellow/' 

" In one short hour, my dear ! — seven 
miles to Walsingham House, and seven 
back again, and all the time you will 
waste there, and to dress too. — Only con- 
sider!" 

" I do consider, ma'am; and have 
considered every thing in the world. My 
horse will carry me there and back in 
forty-five minutes, easily, and five to 
spare, I'll be bound. — I shan't light — so 
Where's the paper — Vm off." 

^* Well — order your horse, and leave 
me the paper, at least, whilst he is get- 
ting ready. — Ride by this way, and you 
will find us here — ^Where is this famous 
paragraph ?" 

" Beaumont drew the paper crumpled 
from the pocket into which he had thrust 
it — ran off for his horse, and quickly re- 
turned,^ mounted. — <* Give me the paper, 
good friends ! — I'm off." 

*' Away then, my dear; since you will 
heat yourself for nothing. But only let 
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me point out to you," said she, holding 
the paper fast while she held it up to 
him — "that this whole report rests oil no 
authority whatever ; not a word of it in 
the gazette ; not a line from the admi- 
ralty; no official account; no bulletin; 
no credit given to the rumour at Lloyd's ; 
stocks the same^ — And how did the news 
come ? Not even the news- writer pre- 
tends it came through any the least re- 
spectaUe channel. A frigate in lati- 
tude the Lord knows what ! saw a fleet 
in a fog— might be Spanish— -might be 
French — ^migbt be English— spoke and 
other frigate some days afterwards^ who 
heard ' firing* — iWell — firing says no- 
thing. But the frigate turns this firing 
into an engagement,, and a victory; and 
presently, commninicates the news to a 
GolKer, ia»d. the collier tells another col- 
lier, and so it goes up the Thames, to 
some wonder-^maker,. standing agape for 
a paragnaph,. to secure a dinner. To 
the press ^he news goes, just as our paper 
19 coming out^ and to be sure we shall 
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hare a contradiction and aa apolc^y in 
our next." 

" Well, naa'am 5 but I will ^ask Mr. 
Walsingham what h^ thinks> and .show 
him the .paper.V 

" Do> if you like it, ray dear^ I nev«r 
control you; but don't overheat yx)ur- 
self for nothing. What can Mr. Wal- 
singham, or all. tht^ Walsingliams; in the 
world tell more than we can; and. as to 
showing him the paper, you know he 
takes the same paper. >But don't iet^me 
detainlyou. : Amelia, who is ibat coming 
through the gate? 'Mr. Palmier's servant^ 
I prottet!" . . \ " '■ 

/' Well; itcab't be,I seei" saidiBeau- 
mont, dismounting;, • ?' .' 

"Take: away, your master's ifaoFsa^*- 
quick— quick ! - Amelia, my love, W dress I 
I must have-^ou ready 16 /rfeoeive your 
godfatheriS Blessing. Consid^r^ . Mr. 
Palmer was your father's. earliest friend; 
and bcsidefs, .he is arrelatiqnj thQughj di- 
stant : and it is always a good aaid pru- 
dent thing' to! kee|> up relationships. 
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Many a fine estate has come from very 
distant relations^ most Unexpectedly. And 
even independeatly of all relationships^ 
vvheu friendships are properly cultivated^ 
there's no knowiqg to w.hat they may 
lead ; not that I look to any thing of that 
sort here. But, before you see Mr, Pal- 
mer, just as w6 are walking home, and 
quite to ourselves, let me give you some 
leading hints about this old gentleman's 
character, which I have gatherered, no 
matter how, for your advantage, niy dear 
children. He is a humourist; and must 
not be opposed in any of his oddities : he 
is used to be waited upon, and attended 
to, as all these: men are who have lived 
in the West Indies. . A ban vivant, of 
course. Edward, produce your best 
wines — the pillau and currie, and all that, 
leave to me. I had special notice of his 
love for a John doree, and a John doree 
I have for him. , But now I am going to 
give you the master-key to his heart. 
Like all men who have made great for- 
tunes, he loves to feel contiQually the im* 
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portance his wealth confers ; he loves to 
feel that wealth does every thing ; is su- 
perior to every thing — to birth and titles 
especially — it is His pride to think him- 
self, though a commoner, far above any 
man who condescends to take a title. He 
hates persons of quality ; therefore, whilst 
he is here, not a word in favour of any 
titled person. Forget the whole House 
of Peers — send them all to Coventry — 
all to Coventry, remember. And now 
you have the key to his heart, go and 
dress, to be ready for him." 

Having thus given her private instruc- 
tions, and advanced her secret plans, Mrs. 
Beaumont repaired to her toilette, well 
satisfied with her morning'^ work. 
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CHAPTER V. 

•* Chi mi fa piu carezze che non sole; 

•' O m'a ingannato, o ingann^r me vuole/* 

*' By St. George, there's nothing like 
Old England for comfort !" cried Mr. 
Palmer, settling himself in his arm-chair 
in the evening ; " nothing after all, in 
any part of the known world, like Old 
England for comfort. Why, madam, 
there's not another people in the universe, 
that have in any of their languages a 
name even for comfort. The French 
have been forced to borrow it ; but now 
they have got it, they don't know how 
to use it, nor even how to pronounce it, 
poor devils ! Well, there's nothing like 
Old England for comfort/* 

" Ah I nothing like old England for 
comfort;" ecl?oed Mrs. Beaumont, in a 
sentimental tone, though at that instant 
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her thoughts were far distant from her 
words, for this declaration of his love for 
Old England alarmed her with the notion 
that he might change his mind about 
returning immediately tq Jamaica, and 
that he might take root again and flourish 
for years to come in his native soil — per- 
haps in her neighbourhood, to the bane 
of all her favourite projects. What would 
become of her scheme of marrying Ame- 
lia to the baronet, and her son to the 
docile Albina ? What would become of 
the scheme of preventing him from being 
acquainted with the Walsinghams ? For 
a week it might be practicable to keep 
them asunder by pvlicidng^ but this could 
never be effected if he were to settle, or 
even to make any long stay in the coun- 
try. The Walsinghams would be affront- 
ed, and then what would become of their 
interest in the county ? Her son could 
not be returned without that. And, 
worse than all the rest, Mr. Palmer might 
take a fancy to see thes# Walsinghams, 
who were as nearly related to him as the 
Beaumonts ; and seeing, he might pre- 
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fer, and preferring, he might possibly 
leave half, nay, perhaps the whole, of his 
large fortune to them, and thus all her 
hopes and projects might at once be frus- 
trated. ' Little aware of the long and per- 
plexing trains of ideas, which his honest 
ejaculation in favour of his native coun- 
try had raised, Mr. Palmer went on with 
his own comfortable thoughts. 

" And of all the comforts our native 
land affords, I know of none so grateful 
to the heart," continued he, " as good 
friends, which are to be found no. where 
else in such perfection. A man at my 
time of life misses many an eld friend on 
his return to his native country, but then 
he sees them «till in their representatives, 
and loves them again in their children. 
Mr. Beaumont looked at me, at that in- 
stant, so like his father — he is the image 
of what my friend was, when I first knew 
him.'' 

"I am rejoiced you see the likeness,*' 
said Mrs. B^umont. — " Amelia, my 
dear, pour out the coffee." 
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*^ And Miss Beaumont^ too, has just 
his expression of countenance, which sur- 
prises me more, in her delicate features. 
Upon my word, I have reason to be proud 
of my god-daughter, as far as appear- 
ances go, and with Englishwomen ap- 
pearances, fair as they may be, seldom 
are even so good as the truth. There's 
her father's smile again for me — Young 
lady, if that smile deceives, there's no 
truth in woman." 

^^ Do not you find our coflfee here very 
bad, compared with what you have been 
used to abroad ?'* said Mrs. Beaumont. 

** I do rejoice to find myself here quiet 
in the country;" continued Mr. Palmer, 
without hearing the lady's question ; " noi- 
thing after all like a good old English fa- 
mily, where every thing speaks plenty 
and hospitality, without waste or osten- 
tation, and where you are received with a 
hearty welcome, without compliments, 
and let to do just as you please, without 
form, and without being 'persecuted by 
politeness.'* 
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This was the image of an English 
country family impressed early upon the 
good old gentleman's imagination, which 
had remained there fresh and unchanged 
since the days of his youth ; and he now 
took it for granted, that he should see it 
realised in the family of his late friend. 

** I was afraid,'* resumed Mrs. Beau- 
mont, " that, after being so long accus- 
tomed to a West-Indian life, you would 
find many things unpleasant to your feel- 
ings here — But you are so kind, so ac- 
commodating. Is it really possible, that 
you have not, since your return to Eng- 
land, experienced any uncomfortable 
sensations, suffered any serious injury to 
your health, my dear sir, from the damps 
and chills of our climate ?" 

<* Why, now I think of it, I have— I 
have a cough," said Mr. Palmer, cough- 
ing. 

Mrs. Beaumont officiously shut the 
window. 

" I do acknowledge that England is not 
quite so superior to all other countries in 
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her climate as in every thing else : yet I 
don't * damn the climate like a lord.' At 
my time of life, a man must expect to be 
a valetudinarian, and it would be unjust 
to blame one's native climate for that. 
But a man of seventy-five must live where 
he can, not where he will; and Dr. 
Y — T-tells me, that I can live no where 
but in the West Indies." 

" O, sir, never mind Dr- Y ," ex- 
claimed young Beaumont : " live with us 
in England. Many Englishmen live to a 
great age surely, let people say what they 
will of the climate." ' 

" But, perhaps, brother," interposed 
Amelia, " those who, like Mr. Palmer, 
have lived much in a warm climate, might 
find a return to a cold country danger- 
ous; and we should consider what is best 
for him, not merely what is most agree- 
able to ourselves." 

" True, my dearest Amelia," said Mrs. 

Beaumont, " and to be sure Dr. Y 

is one of our most skilful physicians; I 
could not be so rash or sa selfish as to set 
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my private wishes, or my private opinion, 

in opposition to Dr. Y 's advice. But 

surely, my dear sir, you won't let one 
physician, however eminent, send you 
away from us all, and banish you again 
from England ? We have a very clever 
physician here, Dr. Wheeler, in whom I 
have the greatest confidence. In my 
own case, 1 confess, I should prefer his 
judgement to any of the London fashion- 
able physicians, who are so fine and so 
hurried, that they can't take time to study 
one's particular constitution, and hear all 
one has to say to^ them. Now, that is 
Wheeler's great excellence — and I should 
so like to hear his opinion. I am sure, 
if he gives it against me, I will not say a 
word more : if he decides for Jamaica, I 
may be vexed, but I should make it a 
point of conscience to submit, and not to 
urge my good friend to stay in England 
at his own peril. Happy they who can 
live where they please, and whose for- 
tune puts it in their power to purchase 
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any climate, and to combine the com- 
forts and luxuries of all countries," 

Nothing more was said upon the sub* 
ject : Mrs. Beaumont turned the conver- 
sation to the different luxuries of the West 
and East Indies. Mr. Palmer, fatigued 
by his journey, retired early to rest, little 
dreaming that his kind hostess waked> 
whilst he slept, for the purpose of pre- 
paring a physician to give a proper opi- 
nion upon his case. Mrs. Beaumont left 
a note to her favourite Dr. Wheeler, to 
be sent very early in the morning. As if 
by accident, the doctor dropped in at 
breakfast time, and Mrs. Beaumont de- 
clared, that it was the luckiest chance 
imaginable, that he should happen to call 
just when she was wishing to see him.- 
When the question in debatS was stated 
to him, he, with becoming gravity of 
countenance and suavity of manner, en- 
tered into a discussion upon the effect of 
hot and cold climates upon the solids, 
and fluids, and nervous system in general s 
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tben upon English constitutions in par* 
ticular ; and, lastly, upon idiosyncrasies. 
This last word cost Mr. Palmer half his 
breakfast ; on hearing it he turned down 
bis cup with a profound sigh, and pushed 
his plate from him ; indications which did 
not escape the physician's demure eye. 
Gaining confidence from the weakness of 
the patient, Dr. Wheeler now boldly pro- 
nounced, that, in his opinion, any gentle- 
man, who after having habituated himself 
long to a hot cUmate, as Jamaica, for in- 
stance, should come late inJife to reside 
in a colder climate, as England, for ex- 
ample, must run very great hazard in- 
deed ; nay, he could almost venture to 
predict, would fall a victim to the sudden 
tension of the lax fibres. 

Though a man of sound good sense in 
most things, Mr. Palmer's weakness was, 
on medical subjects, as great as his ig- 
norance ; his superstitious faith in physi- 
cians was as implicit as either Dr. Wheeler 
or Mrs. Beaumont could desire. 

" Then," said Mr. Palmer, with a sigh 
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still deeper than the first, for the first was 
for himself, and the second for his coun- 
try— "Then England, Old England ! fare- 
well, for ever ! All my judges pronounce 
sentence of transportation upon me 1" 
. Mr. Beaumont and Amelia, in eager 
and persuasive tones of remonstrance and 
expostulation, at once addressed the doc- 
tor to obtain a mitigation or suspension 
of his sentence. Dr. Wheeler, albeit un- 
used to the imperative mood, reiterated 
his dictum. Though little accustomed to 
hold his opinion against the arguments 
or the wishes of the rich and fair, he, 
upon this occasion^ stood his ground 
againt Miss and Mr. Beaumont wonder- 
fully well for nearly five minutes; till, to 
his utter perplexity and dismay, he saw 
Mrs. Beaumont appear amongst his as- 
sailants. 

" Well, I said I would submit, and not 
say a word, if Dr. Wheeler was against 
me"-^she began — ** but I cannot sit by 
silent ; I must protest against this cruel, 
cruel decree, so contrary too to what 
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I hoped and expected would be Dr. 
Wheeler's opinion." 

Poor Dr. Wheeler twinkled and seemed 
as if he would have rubbed his eyes, not 
«ure whether he was aivake or in a dreant. 
In his perplexity, he apprehended that 
he had misunderstood Mrs. Beaumont's 
note, and he now prepared to make his 
way round again through the solids and 
the fluids, and the whole nervous system, 
till, by favour of idiosyncrasify he hoped 
to get out of his difficulty, and to allow 
Mr. Palmer to remain on British ground. 
Mrs. Beaumont's face, in spite of her 
powers of simulation, lengthened and 
lengthened, and darkened and darkened, 
as he proceeded in his recantation ; but, 
when the exception to the general axiom 
was fairly made out, and a clear permit 
to remain in England granted, by such 
liigh niedical authority, she forced a 
«mile, and joined loudly in the general 
congratulations. Whilst her son was tri- 
umphing and shaking hands with Mr. 
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Palmer, she slipped down stairs after Df. 
Wheeler. 

<' Ah> doctor ! What have you done ! 
Ruined me ! ruined me ! Didn't you read 
my note ? Didn't you understand it ? — I 
thought a word to the wise was enough.*^ 

" Why ! — Then it was as I understood 
it at first ? So I thought ; but then I fan- 
cied I must be mistaken afterwards ; for 
when I expected support, my dear ma- 
dam, you opposed my opinion in favour 
of Jamaica more warmly than any one, 
and what was I to think ?" 

"To think! oh, my dear doctor, you 
might have guessed that was only a sham 
opposition," * 

" But, my dear ma'am,'^ cried Dr. 
Wheeler, who, though the mildest man, 
was now worked up to something like in- 
dignation — *' My dear ma'am ! sham 
upon sham is too much for any man !" 

The doctor went down stains murmur- 
ing. Thus, by excess of hypocrisy, our 
heroine disgusted even her own adher- 
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efits, in which she has the honour to re- 
semble i some < of the most wily politiciang 
faao^ous in English history. But she was^ 
too wise ever to let any one who could' 
serve ch* injure her go discont^ited out of 
her presence. 

*^. My dear, good Dr% Wheeler, I never 
saw- you angry before, i Come> come/' 
cried Mrs. Beaumont, sliding^ a (ft^t^cee^r 
into his hand, ♦'friends must not be vexed 
for trifles; it was only a mistake de part 
et (FautrCf and you*H return here to- 
morrow, in your way home, and break- 
fast with us ; and now we understand one 
another. And," added she, in a whim- 
per, *♦ we can talk over things, and have' 
your cool judgment best, when only 
you, and I, and Mr. Palmer are present. 
You comprehend— *" 

Those who practise many manoeuvres, 
and carry on many intrigues at the same 
time, have this advantage, that if one 
fails, the success of another compensates 
for the disappointment. However she 
might have been vexed by this slight 
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€antri-tcmps irith Dn. Wheeler^ Mrs^ 
Beauoidnt had Umple compenwtibh of 
different Bod:s this day, some doe to ii^ 
6urn eserlioiis^ some Owing, ta acoideat. 
Her oifnitexetti<»i6 pn^viiitted her dear 
Albina Hunter from returniog ; for Mrs. 
Beaumont nevefF' setit 'tiie promiseldl car- 
rTage^-^ODlyt.aJnote of apology — a nai^ 
had run iotOtbneofthe ooadi- horse's leet. 
To acoidesali sbe^^iw.^i that the Walsing- 
hapos vrere not at hcHkK^.vifheaher eongalr 
Iqped over tio s^e thiem the: next morning, 
and to inquire wbiat i^wa from Captain 
Walsingham. That ^aya paper also 
brought ^ cQatradiotion of the report of 
the ^ngagem^nt and victory ; so that 
Mts. Qe^unoQt'a' apprehensions on this 
si^^ject were. all!3iyed> and sh$ had. no 
doubt that, by proper managemenlt, with 
a sufficient number of notes and mies- 
sages, miaunderstaQdings> lame horses, 
and crossings upon tl;^e. road, she might, 
actually get through the week, witljout 
letting the Walsingham^.see Mr. Palmer; 
or at least without more than 2^ vis, or a 
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morning visit, from which no great dan- 
ger could be apprehended, " Few, in- 
deed, have so much character,'* thought 
she, ^' or so much dexterity in showing it, 
as to make a dangerous impression in the 
course of a fgrijial ipprjiing visit." 
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CHAPTER VI. 

'* Ah! if est xnentir tant soit peu^ j*en conviens; 
*' C'est un graud mal— -mais il produit un bien.*' 

V0LTAXR£. 

The third day went off still more suc- 
cessfully. Dr. Wheeler called at break- 
fast, frightened Mr. Palmer out of liis 
senses about his health, and convinced 
him, that his life depended upon his 
immediate retqm to the climate of Ja- 
maica. So this point was decided. 

Mrs. Beaumont, calculating justly, 
that the Walsinghams would return Mr. 
Beaumont's visit, and come to pay their 
respects to Mr. Palmer, this morning; 
settled, as soon as breakfast was over, a 
plan of operations which should keep 
Mr. Palmer out till dinner time. *^ He 
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must see the charming drive which her 
son had made round his improvements, 
and she must have the pleasure of show- 
ing it to him herself; and she assured 
him that he might trust to her driv- 
mg. 

'So into Mr. Beaumont's garden-chair 
he got; and when she had him fairly 
prisoner, she carried him far away from 
all danger of intruding visitors. It may 
readily be supposed, that our heroine 
made good use of the five or six hours' 
leisure for manoeuvring, which she thus 
secured. 

So frank and cordial was this simple- 
hearted old man, any one but Mrs. 
Beaiunont would have thought that with, 
him no mancBUvring was necessary ; that 
she need only have trusted to his friend- 
ship and generosity, and have directly 
told him her wishes. He was so prepos- 
sessed in her favour/ as being the widow 
of his friend, that he was almost incapa- 
ble of suspecting her of any unhandsome 
conduct; besides, having had little con- 
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verse wHh modern ladies^ bis imaginatioii 
was so prepossessed with the* old fashioned 
picture of a respectable widow lady 
and guardian mother* that he took it ibr 
granted Mrs. Beaumont was just like 
one of the good matrons of former tiniesj» 
like Lady Bountiful* or Lady Lizard; 
and, as such, he spoke to her of her fa- 
mily concerns, in all the openness of a 
heart, which knew no guile. 

" No^w, my good Mistress Beaumont, 
you must look upon ^ne justairoy frieod. 

who has your family interests at heart, 
just as much as if I was one of your- 
selves. And let me into all your little 
affairs, and trust me with all your little 
plans, and let us talk over things toge* 
thef, and settle how every thing can be. 
done for the best,: for th^ young people^ 
You know, I have no relations in thq 
world, but your f^n^.iJy* and the Wal* 
singhams, of whom, by the by, I know 
nothing. No one living has any claim 
upon me ; I can leave or give m,y own 
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just as I please; and you and yours; 
are, of course, my first objects*— and for 
thfi hour, and the what, and the when, I 
must consult you, and only beg you to 
keep it .in mind, that I would as soon 
giveaik bequeath^ and rather; for as. to 
what a man leares to his friends, : he ew 
only have the satisfaction of thinking 
that they will be the better for him afiter 
he is dead and gone, which is but cold 
comfort ; but what he gives he has the 
warm comfort of seeing them enjoy whilst 
he is alive with them/' 

*^ Such a generous sentiment !'* ex- 
claimed Mrs. Beaumont, ^^ and so unlike 
persons in genei^l who have large for^ 
tunes at their disposal. I feel so 6iuch 
obliged, so excessii^y — 7—" 

^ Not at air, not at all, not at alI--^o 
more of that, no more of that, my good 
fculj. Tlie colonel ?nd I wfere friends, 
so there can be no oUigation b^ween 
us, nor thanks, nor speechiss. .But, jusi; 
AS if you were talking to yourself* tdl m^ 
your mind. And if there are any little em* 
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barrassmentSy that the son may want to 
clear off on coming of age ; or if there's 
any thing wanting to your dower^ my dear 
madam ; or if there should be any marriages 
in the wind, where a few thousands, more 
or less, might be the making or the break- 
ing of a heart ; let me hear about it all : 
and do me the justice to let me have the 
pleasure of making the young folks, and 
the old folks too, happy their own way — 
for I have no notion of insisting on all 
people being happy my way — no, no ! 
IVe too much English liberty in me for 
that ; and I'm sure, you, my good lady, 
are as great a foe as I am to all family 
managements and mysteries, where the 
old don't know what the young do, nor 
the young what the old think. No, no 
—that's all nonsense, and French con- 
vent work — nothing like a good old En- 
glish family. So, my dear Mistress 
Beaumont, out with it al), and make me 
one of yourselves, free of the family from 
this minute. Here's my hand and heart 
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upon it^-an old friend may presume so 
far/' 

This frankness would have opened any- 
hearty except Mrs. Beaumont's. But it 
is the misfortune of artful people^ that 
they cannot believe others to be art- 
less. Either they think simplicity of cha- 
racter, folly; or else they suspect that 
openness is only affected^ as a bait to 
draw them into snares. Our heroine ba- 
lanced- for a moment between these two 
notions. She could not believe Mr. Pal- 
mer to be an absolute fool, no ; his hav- 
ing made such a large fortune, forbad 
that thought. Then he must have 
thrown himself thus open, merely to 
trjf her, and to come at the knowledge 
of debts and embarrassments, which, if 
brought to light, would lower his opinion 
of the prudence of the family. 

'* My excellent friend, to be candid 
with you," she began, " there is no need 
of your generosity at present, to relieve 
my son from any embarrassments; for I 
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know that he has no debts whateren 
And, I am confident, he will make iiiy 
jointure every thing, and more than eve- 
ry thing I could desire. And, as to mar- 
riages, my Amelia is so young, there's 
time enough to consider/' 

" True, true; and she does well to take 
time to consider. But though I don't 
understand these matters much, she looks 
mightily like the notion I have of a girl 
that's a little bit in love." 

" In love ! O my dear sir ! you don't 
say so— In love !" 

" Why I suppose I should not say in 
Uwe; there's some other way of express^ 
lag It come into fashion since my time^ 
no doubt. And even then, I know that 
It^as not to be said of a young lady, till 
signing and sealing day ^ but it popped 
out, and 1 4:»n't get it back again, so you 
must even let it pass. And wiiat harm 
— -for yx)u know, madam, without love, 
what would become of the wcH'ld!*^ 
though I was jilted once and away I ac« 
knowledge — ^but forgive and foiget. L 
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don't like the giii a whit the worse, for be- 
ing a tittle bit trader hearted. F#r I'm mor 
rally certain, eren from the little 1 haye 
heard her say, and from the way she has 
been, brought up, and from her being her 
father's daughter and her mother's, ma* 
dam, she could not fix her affections on 
any one that wonid not do honour to her 
chcoce, or, which i« only saying the same 
thing an other words — ^that you and I 
should not approve/' 

" Ah, there's the thing!" said Mrs. 
Beaumont, sighing. 

^< Why now I took it into my head 
from a blush I saw this morning, though 
how I came to notice it I don't know, for 
to my recollection, I have not noticed a 
girl's blushing before, these twenty years. 
-~But,to be sure, here I have as near an in- 
terest, almost, asif she was my own daugh- 
ter. I say, from the blush I saw this morn- 
ing, when young Beaumont was talking of 
the gsdlop he had taken to inquire about 
Caf)tain Walsingham, I took it into my 
head that he waatbe happy 
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" O ! my dear sir, he never made any 
proposa] for Amelia," :that was strict- 
ly true.-^" Nor, I am sure, never thought 
of it, as far as ever I heard." 

The saving clause of " as far as I ever 
heardi^ prevented this last assertion from 
coming under that description of false- 
hoods, denominated downright lies. 

** Indeed, how conld he?" pursued 
Mrs, Beaumont, " for you know he is no 
match for Amelia; he has nothing in the 
world' but his commission. No; there 
never was any proposal from that quar- 
ter; and, of course, it is impossible my 
daughter could think of a man, who has 
no thoughts of her.'* 

'^ You know best, my good madam.^ 
I merely spoke at random. I'm the 
worst guesser in the world, especially on 
these matters; what people tell me, I 
know; and neither more nor less." 

Mrs. Beaumont rejoiced in the simpli- 
city of her companion — " Then, my good 
friend, it is but fair to tell you," said sh.e> 
*^ that Amelia has an admirer." 
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« A lover, hey! WhoT 

" Ah, there's the misfortune ; it is a 
thing I never can consent to." 

" Ha! then now it is out! There's 
the reason tlie girl blushes, and i& so ab- 
sent at times/' 

A plan now occurred to Mrs. Beau- 
piont's scheming imagination, . which she 
thought the master-piece of policy. She 
determined to account for whatever symp- 
toms of embarrassment Mr. Palmer might 
observe in her daughter, by attributing 
them to a thwarted attachment for Sir 
John Hunter^ and Mrs. Beaumont re- 
solved to make a merit to Mr. Palmer of 
opposing this match, because the lover 
was k baronet, and she thought that Mrv 
Palmer would be pleased by her showing 
an aversion to the thoughts of her daugh- 
ter's marrying a sprig of quality. This 
ingenious method of paying her court to 
her open-hearted friend, at. the expense 
equally of truth, and of her daughter, 
she executed with her usual address. 

« Well,— I ^m heartily gladji my dear 
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good madain^ to find that you have the 
same prejudice against sprigs of quality 
that I have. One good commonef is 
worth a million of them^ to my mind. 
So I told a puppy of a nephew of iftin^e^ 
who would go and buy a baronetage^ 

forsooth disinherited hiin! but he is 

dead, poor puppy.** 

*' Poor young man ! But this i« all 
new to me,*' said Mrs. Beaumont, with 
wdl'^feigned surprise. 

** But did not you know, ray dear 
madam, that I had a nephew, and that 
he is dead?'* 

" Oh, yes 5 but not the particulars " 

** No; the particulars I never talk 
of— not to the poor dog's credit. It's 
well he*s dead, for if he had lived, I am 
afraid I should have forgiven him. No, 
no; I never would. But there is no use 
in thinking any more of that. — What 
were we saying? O, about your Ame- 
lia— KHir Amelia, let me call her. If sh^ 
is so much attached, poor thing, to this 
man> though lie is t^ baronet, which 1 
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ownls again^ him to my fancy* yet, it 
is to be pli^um^3 he has good quaJitlesi 
to balance that, «fice she valuer hiin» 
and youog people must be yoting and 
hare their little Iboligh prepowcssioiis for 
title, and so forth. To be sure* I should 
have thought my friend'^ daughter above 
that, of such a good family aa she is> and 
with such good sense as she inherits too. 
But we have all our foibles, I suppose. 
And since it is ?k) with Ameli«^ why do 
let xne see this baronet«swaiu of hers, and 
let me try what good I can find out in 
him, and let me bring myself^ if I can, 
over my prejudices. And then you, my 
dear madam, so good and kind a mother 
as you are, wiQ make an effort too on 
your part; for we must see the girl hap- 
py, if it is not out of all sense andTeason. 
And if the man be; worthy of her, it is 
not his fault that he is a sprig of quality; 
and we must forgive and forget, and give 
our consent, my dear Mrs. Beaumont." 

" And would you ever give your con* 
sent to her mairying Sir John Hunter?" 
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cried Mrs. Beaumont, breathless with 
amazement^ and for a moment thrown off 
her guard so as to speak quite naturally. 
The sudden difference in her tone and 
manner, struck even her unsuspicious 
companion, and he attributed it to dis^ 
pleasure at his last hint. 

** Why, my very dear good friend's 
wife, forgive me," said he, ** for this in^ 
terference, and for, aa it seems, opposing 
y6ur opinion about your daughter's mar- 
riage, which no man has a right to do — 
but if you ask me plump, whether I 
could forgive her for marrying Sir John 
Hunter, I answer, for I can speak nothing 
but the truth, I would, if he is a worthy 
man/' 

*< I thought," said Mrs. Beaumont, as- 
tonished, " you disinherited your own 
nephew, because he took a baronet's title, 
against your will.* 

** Bless you ! no, my dear madam — 
that did displease me to be sure — but that 
was the least cause of displeasure I had. 
I let the world fancy and say what they 
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would, rather than bring faults to light. 
But no more about that.^ 

^< But did not you take an oath that 
you would never leave a shilling of your 
fortune to any sprig of quality?^ 

" Never ! my dearest madam ! never,'* 
cried Mr. Palmer, laughing. " Never 
was such a gander. See what oaths people 
put into one's mouth/' 

<^ And what lies the world tells/' said 
Mrs. Beaumont 

** And believes," said Mr. Pahner, with 
a sly smile. 

The surprise that' Mrs. Beaumont fehj 
was mixed with a strange and rapid con^ 
fusion of other sentiments; regret for 
having wasted such a' quantity of contri- 
vance and manoeuvring against an imagi* 
nary difficulty. All this arose frotn her 
too easy belief of secret underhand irtfor^ 
mation. 

Through the maze of artifice in which 
she had involved afikirs, she now, with 
some difficulty, perceived that plain truth 
would have served her purpose better* 
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But r^rat for the pa$i was not in the 
le^st mixed with any thing like removse 
or penitence; on the contr|ury> she in- 
stantly began to consider liow she could 
best profit by her own wix)Bg. Staft 
thought she |»%W' two of her faivourite x^b* 
jects almost within her rea^h,. Mr. Pid-* 
mer's fortunej and the futhre title for her 
daughter; no obstacle; seemed likely to 
oppose tbe accomplishment of her wishes, 
except Amelia's own inclinations; these 
she thought she oojild readily prevail 
upon her to give up; for she knew thai 
her. daughter was both of a timki and of 
an affectionate temper; that she had 
never in any instance withstood, ^oi; eten 
disputed, her maternid authority; land 
that dread of her displeasure had often 
proved sufficient to make Amelia sup- 
press or sacrifice her owf) feelings. Com-* 
bining all these reflections with her woiited 
rapidity, Mrs* Beaumont detemtined what 
her play shonld now be. She saw, or 
thought sl>6 saw, th^t ehe ought either by 
gentle or strong means to lure or inti*- 
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trhite she ^brrifed oti ^i3 part of the plot. 
With her daughter in private, dhe should 
Bf pear to Ml?. Pakner to yield to his p^r^ 
Masiotts by d^^^es^ tb make thie young 
people li«^py their own way*, and to be 
persuaded reluctantly out of her aversion 
to sprigs of quality. To be sure, it would 
be necessary to give fresh explanations 
and instructions to Sir John Hunter, 
through his sister, with the new parts that 
he and she were to act in this domestic 
drama. As soon as Mrs. Beaumont re- 
turned from her -airing therefore, she re- 
tired to her own apartment, and wrote a 
note of explanation, with a proper pro- 
portion of sentiment and verbiage^ to her 
dear Albina, begging to see her and Sir 
John Hunter the very next day. The 
horse, which had been lamed by the 
nail, now, of course, had recovered, and 
it was found by Mrs. Beaumont, that she 
had been misinformed, and that he had 
been lamed only by sudden cramp. Any 
excuse she knew would be sufficient, in 
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the present state of aiTaijnSj.itQ theyouhg 
lady^ who was mom ready to be deceived 
than even our heroine wds dispoi^ to 
deceive. Indeed^ as Maobiavel says, ^^ as 
there are people i$ri}ling to cheats these 
will always be those who are ready to h^ 
cheated,'* 
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CHAPTER VII. 

*^ Vou9 m'en.chaiitezy mais veus m'^pouvantez ; 
" Ces pi^^ Ik soQt ils bien ajust6 1 
•* Cralgnez vous point de vous laisser suq>rendre^ 
" Dans les filets qixe vos mains savent tendre ?** 

VOLTAlllB^ 

To prepare Amelia to receive Sir John 
Hunter properly^ was Mrs. Beaumont's 
next attempt; for as she had represented 
to Mr. Palmer, that her daughter was 
attached to Sir John, it was necessary 
that her manner should in some degree 
accord with this representation, that at 
least it should not exhibit any symptoms 
of disapprobation or dislike; whatever 
coldness or reserve might appear, it 
would be easy to attribute to bashfulness 
and dread ^f Mr. Palmer's observation. 
When Amelia was undressing at nighty 
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her mother went into her room, and hav- 
ing dismissed the maid, threw herself into 
an arm-chair, and exclaimed, half yawn- 
ing — " How tired I am ! — No wonder, 
such a long airing as we took to day. — 
But, my dear Amelia, I could not sleep 
to night without telling you, how glad 
I am to find that you are such a favourite 
with Mr. Palmer/* 

" 1 8^m glad he likes me," said Ame- 
lia; ^' I am sure I like him. What a 
benevolent, excellent man he seems to 
be.'* 

**• Excellent, exodtent— the best crea* 
lure in the world! — ^And so interested 
about you! and so anxious, that you 
should be well and j90on established ! al- 
most as anxious about it as I am myself.'* 

^^ He is very good — and you are very 
good, mamma; but there is no occasion 
that I shoidd be soon' established^ as it is 
called— is there?" 

« That is the regular answer, you 
know, in these cases, from every young 
kidy t^at ever was bom, in or out of a 
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book, within the memory of man. But 
we will suppose all that to be said prettily 
on your part, and answered properly on 
mine: so give me leave to go on to some- 
thing more to the purpose, and don't 
look so alarmed, my love. You know I 
am not a hurrying person 5 you shall 
take your own time, and every thing shall 
be done as you like, and the whole shall 
be kept amongst ourselves entirely; for 
nothing is so disadvantageous and distress- 
ing to a young woman, as to have these 
things talked of in the world long before 
they take place." 

" But, ma'am ! — Surely there is no 
marriage determined upon for me, with- 
out my even knowing it." 

" Determined upon !— O dear, no, my 
darling. You shall decide every thing 
for yourself." 

" Thank you, mother; now you are 
kind indeed." 

. ** Indubitably, my dearest Amelia, I 
would not decide on any thing without 
VOL. III. G 
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consulting you ; for I have the greatest 
dependence on your prudence and judge- 
ment. With a silly romantic girl, who 
had no discretion, I should certainly 
think it my duty to do otherwise; and if 
I saw my daughter following head^long 
some idle fancy of fifteen, I should inter^ 
pose my authority at once, and say, it 
must not be. But I know my Amelia 
90 well, that I am confident she will 
judge as prudently for herself as I could 
for her; and, indeed, I am persuaded 
that our opinions will be now, as they al- 
most always are, my sweet girl, the 
same." 

" I hope so, mamma, — but '* 

«« Well, well, I'll allow a maidenly but 
*^ftnd you will allow that Sir John Hunt- , 
er shall be the man at last." 

** O, mamma, that can never be," said 
Amelia, with much earnestness. 

« Never — A young lady*s never ^ Ame- 
lia, I will allow too— Don*t interrupt me, 
my dear— but give me leave to tell you 
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^g^ain, that you shsill hare yckir own 
time — Mr. Palmer has given his consent 
and apt>robation." 

** Consent and approbation !" cried Ame^ 
lia. — " And is it Come to this ? without 
even consulting me! And- is thi# the 
way I am left to judge fyr myself !-*-0h, 
mother ! mother ! — ^What will become of 

Amelia, who had long had experience 
that it was vain for her to attempt to 
counteract or oppose any scheme that 
h^r mother had planned, sat down at 
this instant in despair ;- but even front 
despaiir, she toolif Courage, and rising sud-- 
denly, exclaimed — 

" I never can nor will marry Sir John 
Hunter — for I lov6 another person-^Mo-r 
ther, you know I do— Arid I will speaJ^- 
truth, and abide by it, let the conse-^ 
quences be what they may." 

" Well, my deacr, don't speak so loud, 
at all events; for though it may be very 
proper to speak the truth, it is not neces- 
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sary that the whole uniirerse should hear 
it. You speak of another' attachment-—' 
Is it possible that you, allude to Capt. 
Walsingham? — But Capt Walsingham 
has never, proposed for you, nor even 
given you any reason to think he w^ould ; 
or if he has, he must have deceived me in 
the grossest manner." 

" He is incapable of deceiving any 
body," said Amelia. " He never gave 
me any reason to think he would propose 
for me ; lior ever made the slightest at- 
tempt to engine my affections. You 
saw his conduct: it was always uniform. 
He is incapable of any double or un- 
derhand practices." 

" In the warmth of your eulogium on 
Captain Walsingham, you seem, Amelia, 
to forget that you reflect, in the most se- 
vere manner, upon yourself: for what 
woman, what young woman especially, 
who has either delicacy, pride, or pru- 
dence, can avow that she loves a man, 
who has never given her, even by her 
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own statement of the matter, the slight* 
est reason to believe that he thinks of 
her?" 

Amelia stood abashed, and for some 
instants incapable of reply; but at last 
approaching her mother, and hiding her 
face, as she hung over her shoulder; she 
said, in a low and timid voice, 

^^ It was only to my mother — I thought 
that could not be wrong— and when it 
was to prevent a greater wrong, the en- 
gaging myself to another person." 

** Engaging yourself, my foolish child ; 
but did not I tell you, that you should 
have your own time?" 

" But no time, mother, will do." 

" Try, my dear love, that is all I ask 
of you; and this you cannot, in duty, in 
kindness, in prudence, or with decency, 
refuse me." 

« Cannot I ?" 

" Indeed you cannot. So say not a 
word more that can lessen the high opi- 
nion I have of you; but show me, that 
you have a becoming sense of your own 
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and pf female dignity, and that yoq are 
pot the poor maan^^pmted crieature, to 
pine for a man who disdains you.'* 

" Disdain I — I never saw any disdain.— 
On the contrary, though he never gave 
me reason to think so, I cannot help fan«- 
eying '' 

" That he likes you — 'And yet he ne* 
ver proposed for you ! — Do not believe it 
— a man may coquet as well as a woxpan, 
and often more: but till he makes hi3 
proposal, never, if you have any value 
for your own happineiss or dignity, fancy 
for a mpioent that he loves you." 

" But he cannot marry, because he i^ 
so poor/' 

*' Trij&--and if so, what stronger argu- 
ment can be broitght against your think^^ 
ing of him ?" 

*^ I do not think of him — I endeavour 
not to think of him ?" 

" That is my own girJ-^Depend upon 
it he thinks fiQt of you.— He i^all in his 
profes3ion-~ prefers it to every woman 
up(m Earth. I have heard him say, he 
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would not give it up for any considera- 
tion. All for glory, you see ; nothing for 
love." 

Amelia sighed. Her mother rose, and^ 
kissing her, said, as if she took every 
thing she wished for granted, 

" So, my Amelia^ I am glad to see you 
reasonable, and ready to show a spirit that 
become you — Sir John Hunter break- 
fasts here to morrow." 

^^, But," said Amelia, detaining her mo- 
ther, who would have left the room, *^ I 
camiot encourage Sir John Hunter^ for I 
do not esteem him ; therefore I am sure I 
can never love him." 

" You cannot encourage Sir John 
Hunter, Amelia ?" replied Mrs. Beau- 
mont. ^ It is extraordinary, that this 
should appear to you an impossibility, 
the very moment the gentleman proposes 
for you. It was not always so. Allow 
me to remind you of a ball last year, 
where you and I met both Sir John Hunt- 
er and Captain Walsingham; as I re- 
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member, you gave all your attention that 
evening to Sir John." 

" Oh, mother, I am ashamed of that 
evening — I regret it more than any even- 
ing of my life. I did wrong, very wrong; 
and bitterly have I suffered for it, as peo- 
ple always dp, sooner or later> by deceit. 
I was afraid, that you should see my real 
feelings; and, to conceal them, I^'for the 
first and last time of my life, acted like a 
coquette. But if you recollect, dear mo- 
ther, the very next day I confessed the 
truth to you. My friend, Miss Walsing- 
ham, urged me to have the courage to be 
sincere." 

" Miss Walsingham ! — On every occa- 
sion, I find the secret influence of these 
Walsinghams operating in my family," 
cried Mrs. Beaumont, from a sudden 
impulse of anger, which threw her off her 
guard. 

** Surely their influence has always 
been beneficial to us all. To me. Miss 
Walsingham's friendship has been of the 
greatest service." 
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** Yes; by secretly encouraging you, 
against your mother's approbation, in a 
ridiculous passion for a man, who neither 
can nor will marry you/' 

" Far from encouraging me, madam, 
in any thing contrary to your wishes— 
and far from wishing to do any thing se- 
cretly, Miss Walsingham never spoke to 
me on this subject but once, and that 
was, to advise me strongly not to conceal 
the truth from you, and not to make use 
of any artifices or manoeuvres." 

" Possibly, very possibly; but I pre- 
sume you could conduct yourself proper- 
ly without Miss Walsingham's interfer- 
ence or advice." 

** I thought, mamma, you liked Miss 
Walsingham particularly, and that you 
wished I should cultivate her friendship." 

" Certainly ; I admire Miss Walsing- 
ham extremely, and wish to be on the 
best tefms with the family; but I will 
never permit any one to interfere between* 
me and my children. We should have 
gone on better without advisers.'* 

G5 
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^^ I am sure her advice and friendship 
have preserved me from many faults, but 
never led me into any. I might, from 
timidity, and from fear of your superior 
address and abilities, have become insin- 
cere and artful ; but she has given me 
strength of mind enough to bear the 
present evil, and to dare at all hazards to 
speak the truth." 

*^ But, my dearest Amelia," said Mrs. 
Beaumont, softening her tone ; ^' why so 
warm? What object can your mother 
have but your good ? Can any Miss Wal- 
singham, or any other friend upon earth> 
have your interest so much at heart as I 
have? Why am I so anxious, if it is not 
from love to you?** 

Amelia was touched by her mother's 
looks and words of affection, and acknow- 
ledged that she had spoken with too much 
warmth. 

Mrs. Beaumont thought she' could 
make advantage of this moment. 

"Then, my^ beloved child, if you are 
convinced of my affection for you, show 
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at least some confidence in me in return : 
show some disposition to oblige me. Here 
is a match I approve, here is an establish* 
ment every way suitable/' 

'^ But why, mamma, must I be mar* 
ried ?" interposed Amelia. •* I will not 
think, at least I will try not to think of 
any one, of whom you do not approve j 
but I cannot marry any other man whilst 

I feel such a partiality for . So, dear 

mother, pray do not let Sir John Hunter 
come here any more on my account. It 
is not necessary that I should marry.'' 

** It is necessary, however,'* said Mrs. 
Beaumont, withdrawing her hand haugh- 
tily, and darting a look of contempt and 
anger upon her daughter, *^ it is neces- 
sary, however, that I should be mistress 
in my own house, and that I should in- 
vite here whomever I please. And it is 
necessary, that you should receive them 
without airs, and with politeness. On 
this, observe, I insist, and wilj be obey- 
ed." 

Mrs. Beaumont would receive ^o re- 
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ply, but left the room, seemingly in great 
displeasure ; but even half her anger was 
affected, to intimidate this gentle girl. 

Sir John Hunter, and his sister, arrived 
to breakfast. Mrs. Beaumont played 
her part admirably ; so that she seemed 
to Mr. Palmer, only to be enduring Sir 
John from consideration for her daughter, 
and from compliance with Mr. Palmer's 
own request, that she would try what 
could be done to make the young people 
happy; yet she, with infinite address, 
drew SiT' John outy and dexterously turned 
every thing he said into what she thought 
would please Mr. Palmer, though all the 
time she seemed to be misunderstanding, 
or confuting him. Mr. Palmer's atten- 
tion, which was generally fixed exclu- 
sively on one object at a time, had ample 
occupation in studying Sir John, wliom 
he examined for Amelia's sake, with all 
the honest penetration which he possess* 
ed. Towards Amelia herself he scarcely 
ever looked, for without any refinement 
of delicacy, he had sufficient feeling and 
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sense to avoid what he thought would 
embarrass a young lady. Amelia's si- 
lence and reserve appeared to him there- 
fore, as her politic mother had foreseen, 
just what was natural and proper. He 
had been told, that she was attached ta 
Sir John Hunter, and the idea of doubt- 
ing the truth of what Mrs. Beaumont had 
asserted could not enter his confiding 
mind. 

In the mean time, our heroine, to 
whom the conduct of a double intrigue 
was by no means embarrassing, did not 
neglect the affairs of her dear Albina; 
she had found time before breakfast, as 
she met Miss Hunter getting out of her 
carriage, to make herself sure that her 
notes of explanation had been under- 
stood ; and she now, by a multitude of 
scarcely perceptible inuendos, and seem- 
ingly suppressed looks of pity, contrived 
to carry on the representation she had 
made to her son of this damsel's helpless 
and lovelorn state. Indeed, the young 
lady appeared as much in love as could 
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have been desired for stage effect, and 
rather more than was necessary for pro- 
priety. All Mrs. Beaumont's art there- 
fore was exerted to throw a veil of be- 
coming delicacy over what might have 
been too glaring, by hiding half to im- 
prove the whole. Where there was any 
want of management on the part of her 
young coadjutrix, she, with exquisite 
skill, made advantage even of these errours 
by looks and sighs, that implied almost as 
emphatically as words could have said to 
her son — " You see what I told you is 
too true. The stmple creature has not 
art enough to conceal her passion. She 
is undone in the eyes of the world, if you 
do not confirm what report has said.'^ 

This she left to work its natural effect 
upon the vanity of man. And in the 
midst of these multiplied manoeuvres 
Mrs. Beaumont sat with ease and uncon- 
cern, sometimes talking to one, some- 
times to another, so that a stranger would 
have thought her a party uninterested in 
all that was going forward, and might 
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have wondered at her blindness or indif- 
ference. 

But, alas ! notwithstanding her utmost 
art, she failed this day in turning and 
twisting Sir John Hunter's conversation 
and character so as to make them agree* 
able to Mr. Palmer. This she knew hy 
his retiring at an early hour at night, as 
he sometimes did when company was not 
agreeable to him. His age gave him this 
privilege. Mrs. Beaumont followed, to 
inquire if he would not wish to take some- 
thing before he went to rest 

<* By St. George, Madam Beaumont, 
you are right," said Mr. Palmer, " you 
are right in not liking this baronet. I'm 
tired of him — sick of him— can't like him I 
— sorry for it, since Amelia likes him. 
But what can a daughter of Col. Beau* 
mont*s find in this man to be pleased 
with ? He is a baronet, to be sure, but 
that is all. Tell me, my good madam, 
what it is the girl likes in him ?" 

Mrs. Beaumont could only answer by 
an equivocal smile, and a shrug, that 
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seemed to say— there's no accounting for 
these things. 

" But, my dear madam/' pursued Mr. 
Pahner, " the man is neither handsome 
nor young; he is old enough for her 
father, though he gives himself the airs 
of a youngster, and his manners are — I 
can allow for fashionable maniiers. But, 
madam, it is his character I don't like — 
selfish — coW — designing — not a generous 
thought, not a good feeling about him. 
You are right, madam, quite right. In 
all his conversation such meanness, and 
even in what he means for wit such a 
contempt of what is fair and honourable I 
Now, that fellow does not believe that 
such a thing as virtue or patriotism, ho-* 
nour or friendship exists. The jacka- 
napes ! — and as for love ! Why, madam, 
I'm convinced he is no more in love with 
the girl than I am, nor so much^ ma'am, 
nor half so much ! — does not feel her me^ 
rit, does not value her accomplishments, 

does not Madam ! madam ! he is 

thinking of nothing but himself, and her 
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fortune -^ fortune ! fortune ! fortune ! 
that's all. The man's a niiser. Madam, 
they that know no better, fancy that 
there are none but old misers ; but I can 
tell them there are young misers, and 
middle-aged misers, and misers of all 
ages. They say such a man can't be a 
miser because he is a spendthrift; but 
madam, you know a man can be both — 
yes, and that's what many of your young 
men of fashion are, and what, I'll engage, 
this fellow is. And can Amelia like him ? 
my poor child ! and does she think he 
loves her ? my poor, poor child, how can 
she be so blind ? but love is always blind, 
they say. I've a great mind to take her 
to task, and ask her, between ourselves^ 
what it is she likes in her baronet ?'* 

" O, my dear sir! she would sink to 
the centre of the earth if you were to 
speak. For Heaven's sake, don't take 
her to task, foolish as she is; besides, 
slie would be so angry with me for tell- 
ing you." 

" Angry ! the gips6y ! Am not I her 
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godfather and her guardian? though I 
could not act because I was abroad^ yet 
her guardian I was left hy her father, 
and love her too as well as I should a 
daughter of her father's — and she to have 
secrets and mysteries ! that would be 
worse than all the rest, for mysteries are 
what I abhor. — Madam, wherever there 
are secrets and mysteries in a family, 
take my word for it there is something 
wrong/' 

" True, my dear sir ; but Amelia has 
no idea of mysteries or art. I only 
meant that young girls, you know, will 
be ashamed on these occasions, and we 
must make allowances. So do not speak 
to her, I conjure you." 

*^ Well, madam, you are her mother, 
and must know best. I have only her 
interest at heart, but I won't speak to her, 
since it will so distress her. But what 
^hall be done about this lover ? You are 
quite right about him, and I have not a 
word more to say." 

" But I declare, I think you judge him 
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too harshly. Though I am not inclined 
to be his friend, yet I must do liim the 
justice to say, he has more good qusdities 
than you allow, or rather than you have 
seen yet. He is passionately fond of 
Amelia. O, there you're wrong, quite 
wrong, he is passionately in love, what- 
ever he may pretend to the contrary.'* 

" Pretend ! and why should the puppy 
pretend not to be in love ?" 

** Pride, pride and fashion. Young 
men are so governed by fashion, and so 
afraid of ridicule. There's a set of /a- 
^hionables now, with whom love is a bore^ 
you know." 

" I know ! no, indeed, I know no such 
thing," said Mr. Palmer. " But this I 
know, that I hate pretences of all sdrts, 
and if the man is in love, I should, for my 
part, like him the better for showing it." 

*' So he will, when you know him a 
little better. You are quite a stranger, 
and he is bashful." 

" Bashful ! Never saw so confident a 
man in any country." 

" But he is shy under all that." 
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" Under 1 But I don't like characters 
where every thing is under somethmg dif- 
ferent from what appears at top/* 

*^ Well, take a day or two more to 
study him. Though I am his enemy, I 
must deal fairly by him, for poor Ame- 
lia's sake/' 

** You are a good mother, madam, an 
indulgent mother, and I honour and love 
you for it. Ill follow yonr example, and 
bear with this spendthrift-miser-coxcomb 
sprig of quality, for a day or two more, 
and try. to like him, for Amelia's sake. 
But, if he's not worthy of her, he shan't 
have her, by St. George, he shall not— - 
shall he, madam ?" 

*^ O, no, no ; good night, my good 



Sir. 



What the manoeuvres of the next day 
might have elffected, and how far Sir John 
Hunter profited by th« new instructions 
which were given to him in consequence 
of this conversation, can never be ac- 
curately ascertained, because the whole 
united plan of operations was disturbed 
by a new, unforeseen event; 
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CHAPTER VIII, 



*' tJn volte senza setino, 
'" Un petto senza core, un cor senz* alnoka, 
** Un* alma senza fede," 

GUARINI. 



" Here's glorious news of Captain Wal- 
singham !" cried young Beaumont ; " I 
always knew he would distinguish him- 
self if he had an opportunity ; and> thank 
God, he has had as fine an opportunity 
as heart could wish. Here, mother ! here, 
Mr. Palmer, is an account of it in this 
day's paper! and here is a letter from 
himself, which Mr. Wakingham has just 
sent me/V 

" O, give me the letter," cried Mrs. 
Beaumont, with affected eagerness^ 
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" Let me have the paper then,'* cried 
Mr. Palmer. ** Where are my spec- 
tacles ?" 

" Are there any letters for me ?^ said 
Sir John Hunter. " Did my newspapers 
come ? Albina, I desired that they should 
be forwarded here. Mrs. Beaumont, can 
you tell mq any thing of wy papers ?'* 

" Dear Amelia, how interesting your 
brother looks when he is pleased !" Al- 
bina whispered quite loud enough to be 
heard. 

" A most gallant action, by St. George !" 
exclaimed Mr. Palmer. " These are the 
things that keep up the honour of the 
British navy, and the glory of Britain.*' 

*' This Spanish ship that Captain Wal- 
singham captured the day after the en- 
gagement is likely to turn out a valuable 
prize too," said Mrs. Beaumont. " I am 
vastly glad to find this by his letter, for 
the money will be useful to him, he 
wanted it so much. He does not say 
how much his^ share will come to, does 
he, Edward?" 
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<< No, ma'am ; you see he writes in a 
great hurry, and has only time, as he says, 
to mention the needful^ 

" And is not the money the needful^^ 
said Sir John Hunter, with a splenetic 
smile. 

" With Walsingham it is only a se- 
condary consideration," replied Beau- 
mont — *' Honour is Captain Walsing« 
ham's first object. I dare say he has 
nerer yet calculated what his prize-money 
will be." 

" Right, right," reiterated Mr. Palmer; 
" then he is the right sort. Long may it 
be before our naval officers think more of 
prize-money than of glory. Long may 
it be before our honest tars turn into cal-. 
culating pirates," 

" They never will nor can whilst they 
have such officers as Captain Walsing- 
ham," said Beaumont. 

•' By St. George, he seems to be a fine 
fellow, and you a warm friend,'' said Mr. 
Palmer. " Aye, aye, the colonel's own 
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son. But why have I never seen any of 
these Walsinghams since I came to the 
country ? Are they ashamed of being re- 
lated to me, because I am a merchant?" 

" More likely they are too proud to 
pay court to you because you are so 
rich," said Mr. Beaumont. " But they 
did come to see you, sir, the morning you 
were out so late, mother, you know," 

" O aye, true — how unfortunate !" 

" But have not we horses ? have not we 
carriages? have not we legs?" said Mr. 
Palmer. " 111 go and see these Walsing- 
hams to-morrow, please God I live so 
long, for I am proud of my relationship 
to this young hero, and I won't be cast 
off by good people, let them be as proud 
as they will — that's their fault — but I will 
not stand on idle ceremony, so my good 
Mistress Beaumont, we will all go in a 
body, and storm their castle to-morrow 
morning." 

f* An admirable plan ! I like it of all 
things 1" said Mrs. Beaumont. ** How 
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few, even ia youth, are so active and en- 
thusiastic as our good friend. But, my 
dear Mr. Palmer " 

^^ But I wish I could see the captain 
himself. Is there any chance of his 
coming home?" 

" Home! yes," said Beaumont, "did 
you not read his letter, sir? here it is; he 
will be at home directly. He says, • per- 
haps a few hours after this letter reaches 
you, you 11 see me.'" 

" See him ! Odds my life, I'm glad of 
it. And you, my little Amelia," said 
Mr. Palmer, tapping her shoulder as she 
stood with her back to him reading the 
newspaper — ** And you, my little silent 
one, not one word have I heard from you 
all this time. Does not some spark of 
your father's spirit kindle within you on 
hearing of this heroic relation of ours?" 

'^ Luckily for the ladies, sir," said Sir 
John Hunter, coming up, as he thought, 
to the lady's assistances^* Luckily for 
3^ung ladies, sir, they are not called upon 
to be heroes^ and it would be luckier 
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still for US men, if they never set them- 
selves up for heroines—Ha! ha! hal 
Miss Beaumont/* continued he, *' the 
shower is over; Fll order the horses otit, 
that we may have our ride." Sir John 
left the room, evidently pleased with his 
own wit. 

" Amelia, my love," said Mrs. Beau- 
mont, who dr^w up also to give assistance 
at this critical juncture, ** Go, this mo- 
ment, and write a note to your friend Miss 
Walsingham, to say that we shall all he 
with them early to-morrow: I will send 
a servant directly, that we may be sure 
to meet with them at home this time ; 
you'll find pen, ink, and paper in my 
dressing-room, love." 

Mrs. Beaumont drew Amelia's arm 
within hers, and, dictating the kindest 
messages for the Walsinghams, led her out 
of the room. Having thus successfully 
covered her daughter's retreat, our skilful 
manoBuvrer returned, all self-complacent, 
to the company. And next, to please 
the warm-hearted Mr. Palmer, she seemed 
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to sjmpathise in his patriotic enthusiasm 
for the British navy : she pronounced a 
panegyric on ' the young hero. Captain 
Walsingham, which made the good old 
man rub his hands with exultation^ and 
which irradiated with joy the counte- 
nance of her son. But, alas ! Mrs. Beau- 
mont's endeavours to please, or rather to 
dupe all parties, could not, even with her 
consummate address, always succeed: 
though she had an excellent memory, and 
great presence of mind, with peculiar 
quickness both of eye and ear, yet she 
could not always register, arrange, and 
recollect aU that was necessary for the va- 
rious parts she undertook to act. Scarcely 
had she finished her eulogium on Captain 
Walsingham, when, to her dismay, she 
saw close behind her Sir John Huoter, 
who had entered the room without her 
perceiving it. He said not one word, but 
his clouded brow showed his suspicions, 
and his extreme displeasure. 

" Mrs. Beaumont," said he, after some 
minutes' silence, ** I find I must have the 
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honour of wishing you a good morning, 
for I have an indispensable engagement 
at home to dinner to-day/' 

*• I thought. Sir John, you and Amelia 
were going to ride/* 

*^ Ma'am, Miss Beaumont does not 
choose to ride — she told me so this in- 
stant as I passed her on the stairsH*^0 
don't disturb her, I beg-- she is writing 
to Miss Walsingham — I have the honour 
to wish you a good morning, ma'am." 

'* Well, if you are determinedr to go, 
let me say three words to you in the mu- 
sic-room, Sir John; though," added she, 
in a whisper intended to be heard by Mr. 
Palmer, " I know you do not look upon 
me as your friend, yet depend upon it I 
shall treat you and all the worM with 
perfect candour/' 

Sir John, though sulky, could not avoid 
following the lady; and as soon as she 
had shut alf the doors and double doors 
of the music-room, she exclaimed — 

« It is always best to speak openly to 
one's friends^ Now, my dear Sir John 
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Hunter^ how can you be so childish as 
to take ill of me what I really was forced 
to say, for your interest, about Cap- 
tain Walsingham, to Mr. Pakner I You 
know old Palmer is the oddest most self- 
willed man imaginable; humour, and 
please him I must, the few days he is 
with me. You know he goes on Tues- 
day — that's decided — Dr. Wheeler has 
seen him, has talked to him about his 
healthi and it is absolutely necessary that 
he should return to the West Indies. 
Then he is perfectly determined to leave 
all he has to Amelia." 

" Yes, ma'am; but how am I sure of 
being the better for that?" interrupted 
Sir JcAn, whose decided selfishness was a 
match for Mrs. Beaumont's address, be- 
cause it went without scruple or ceremo- 
ny straight to his object.- "For, ma'am, 
you can't think I'm such a fool as not to 
see, that Mr. Palmer wishes me at the 
devil; Miss Beaumont gives me no en- 
couragement, and you, ma'am^ I know, 
are too good a politician to offend Mr.^ 
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Palmer. So if he declares in favour or 
this young hero^ Captain Walsingham, I 
may quit the iield." 

" But you don't consider, that Mr, 
Palmer's young hero has never made any 
proposal for Amelia." 

" Pshaw ! ma'am — but I koow as well 
as you do, that he likes her, and propose 
he will for her now that he has money." 

" Granting that; you forget that all 
this takes time, and that Palmer .will be 
gone to the West. Indies before they can 
bring out their proposal y and as .soon as 
he is gone, and h&s left his will, as he 
jneans to do, with me, you and I have the 
game in our own hands. It is very ex-r 
traordinary to me, that you do laot^seem 
to understand my play, though I explain* 
ed the whole to Albina; and I thought 
she had made you comprehend the neces- 
sity for my seeming^ for this one week, to 
be less your friend than I could wish, be- 
cause of your title, and that odd whim 
of Palmer's you know: but I am sure we 
understand one another now." 
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" Excuse me," said the invincible Sir 
John, ** I confess, Mrs. Beaumont, you 
bave so much more abilities, and finesse^ 
and all that sort of thing, than I have, 
that I cannot help being afraid of— of 
not understanding the business rightly. 
In business there is nothing like under- 
>?tanding one another, and going on sure 
grounds. There has been so much go- 
ing backwards and forwards, and expla- 
nations and manoeuvres, that I am not 
clear how it is ; nor do I feel secure 
even that I have the honour of your ap* 
probation." 

" What ! not when I have assured you 
of it. Sir John, in the most unequivocal 
manner?" 

It was singular that the only person, 
to whom in this affair Mrs. Beaumont 
.spoke the real truth, should not believe 
her. Sir John Hunter continued obsti- 
nately suspicious and incredulous. He 
, had just heard that his uncle Wigram, 
his rich uncle Wigram, was taken ill, 
and not likely to recover. This intel- 
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ligence had also reached Mrs. Beau- 
mont) and she was anxious to secure 
the baronet and the Wigram fortune, for 
her daughter: but nothing she could 
say seemed to satisfy him, that she was 
not double-dealing. At last, to prove 
to him her sincerity, she gave him what 
he required, and what alone, he said> 
could make his mind easy, could bring 
him to make up his mind, a written a^- 
surance of her approbation of his address- 
es to Amelia. With this he was content; 
for, said he, " What is written remains, 
and there can be no misunderstandings 
in future, or changing of minds.'' 

It was agreed between these confident' 
tial friends, that Sir John should depart, 
as it ivere, displeased, and she begged 
that he would not return till Mr. Palmer 
should have left the country. 

Now there was a .numerous tribe of 
hangers-on who were in the habit of fre- 
quenting Beaumont Park, whom Mrs. 
Beaumont loved to see at her house; 
because, b^ide making her feel her own 
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importance, they were frequently useful 
to carry on the subordinate parts of her 
perpetual manoeuvres. Among these se- 
condary personages who attended Mrs. 
Beaumont abroad to increase her conse* 
quence in the eyes of common spectators, 
and who at home filled the stage, and 
added to the bustle and ejflfect, her chief 
favourites were Mr. Twgg (the same 
gentleman who was deputed to decide 
upon the belt or the screen) and Captain 
Lightbody. Mr. Twigg was the most 
elegant flatterer of the two, but Captain 
Lightbody was the most assured, and 
upon the whole made his way the best. 
He was a handsome man, had a good 
address, could tell a good story, sing a 
good Bongy and make things go off well, 
when there was company, so* tliat he was 
a prodigious assistance to the mistress of 
the house; Then he danced with the 
young ladies when they had no other part* 
aers ; he oMunted guard regularly beside 
the piano-forte, or the harp, when the la* 
dies were flaying; and at dinner^ it was 

1SL& 
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always the etiquette for Ijim to sit beside 
Miss Beaumont, or Miss Hunter, when 
the gentlemen guests were not such as 
Mrs* Beaumont thought entitled to that 
honour, or such as she deemed safe com- 
panions. These arrangements imply, 
that Captain Lightbody thought himself 
in Mrs. Beaumont's confidence; and so 
he was to a certain degree, just enough 
to flatter him into doing her high or low 
behests. Whenever she had a report to 
circulate, or to contradict. Captain Light- 
body was put in play; and no man could 
be better calculated for this purpose, 
both from his love of talking, and of lo- 
comotion. He galloped about from place 
to place, from one great house to ano- 
ther; knew all the lords and ladies, and 
generals and colonels, and brigade- 
majors and aides-de-camp, in the land. 
Could any mortal be better qualified io 
fetch, and carry news for Mrs. Beaumont ^ 
Beside news, it was his office to carry^ 
compliments, and to speed the. inter-, 
course, not perhapsfrom soul to soul, bufc 
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from house to house, which is necessary 
in a visiting country to keep up the cha- 
racter of an agreeable neighbour. Did 
Mrs. Beaumont forget to send a card of 
invitation, or neglect to return a visits 
Lightbody was to set it to rights for her, 
Lightbody, the ready bearer of pretty 
notes; the maker always, the fabricator 
sometimes, of the civilest speeches ima- 
ginable. This expert speeohifier, this- 
ever idle, ever busy scamperer, our hero-' 
rne dispatched to engage a neighbouring 
femily to pay her a morning visit the 
next day, just about the time which was* 
fixed for her going to see the Walsing- 
hams. The usual caution was given — 
" Pray^ Lightbody, do not let my name 
be used; do not let me be mentioned, 
but take it upon yourself, and say, as if 
from yourself, that yvn have reason ta 
believe, I take it ill that they have not 
been here lately. And then you can 
mention the hour that would be most 
convenient. But let me liave nothing to 
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do with it. I must not appear in it on 
any account." 

In consequence of Captain Light- 
body's faithful execution of his secret in- 
s^xuctions, a barouche full of morning vi- 
sitors drove to the door, just at the time 
when Mrs. Beaumont had proposed to 
S0t out for Walsingham House. Mrs- 
Beaumont, with a well-dissembled look 
of vexation j exclaimed, as sh^ looked out 
of the window at the carriage 

'* How provoking! Who can these 
people be? I hope Martin will say I am 
ijiot at home. — ^Ring — ring, Amelia. Oh, 
it*s too late, they have seen me! and 
Martin, stupid creature! has let thecm 
m. 

Mr. Palmer was much discomfited, and 
grew more and more impatient, when these 
troublesome visitors protracted their stay, 
^nd proposed a walkj to see some im- 
prpy^^ent^ in the grounds. 

^r^ut^ my good Mistress Beaumont," 
^d he^ '* you k^pw we are engaged tp 
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our cousin Walsinghams this morning, 
and if you will give me leave, I will go 
on before you with Mr. Beaumont, and 
we can say what detains you.** 

Disconcerted by this simple determina* 
tion of this straight forward plain-spoken 
old gentleman, Mrs. Beaumont saw, that 
further delay on her part would be not 
only inefficacious, but dangerous. She 
now was eager to be relieved from tha 
difficulties which sl^e had herself con- 
trived. She would not, for any consider* 
ation, have trusted Mr. Palmer to pay 
this visit without her; therefore, by an 
able counter*movement, she extricated 
herself not only without loss, but with 
advantage, from this perilous situation. 
She made a handsome apology to her vi« 
sitors for being obliged to run away from 
them. — ^f She would leave Amelia to 
have the pleasure of showing them the 
grounds." 

Mrs. Beaumont was irresistible in her 
arrangements. Amdia, disappokited and 
afraid to show how deeply she felt the 
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disappointment, was obliged to stay to 
do the honours of Beaumont Park, whilst 
her mother drove off rejoicing in half the 
success, at least, of her stratagem ; but 
even as a politician she used upon every 
occasion too much artifice. It was said 
of Cardinal Mazarin, he is a great poli- 
tician, but in all his politics there is one 
capital defect — " C'est quil veut tou^ 
jours tromper'^ 

" How tiresome those people were I I 
thought we never should have got away 
from themi*' said Mrs. Beaumont 
•^ What possessed them to come this 
morning, and to pay such a horrid long 
visit? Besides, those Duttons, at all 
times, are the most stupid creatures upon 
the face of the earth ; I cannot endure 
them ; so awkward and ill-bred too ! and 
yet of a good family — who could think 
it? They are people one must see, but 
they are absolutely insufferable/' 

** Insufferable!" said Mr. Palmer; 
€€ Wiiy my good madam, then you have 
the patience of a martyr, fcur yow suffer- 
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ed them so patiently, that I never should ' 
have guessed you suffered at all. I pro- 
test I thought they were friends and fa- 
vourites of yours, and that you were \ery 
glad to see them. 

*^ Well, well, 'tis the way of the world,'' 
continued Mr. Palmer, •* this sort of — 
what do you call it? double-dealing 
about visitors, goes on every where. Ma- 
dam Beaumont. But how do I know, 
that when I go away, you may not be as 
glad to get rid of me, as you were to get 
away fi'om these Duttons ?" added he, in 
a tone of forced jocularity ; " How do I 
know, bat that the minute my back is 
turned, you may not begin to take me to 
pieces in my turn, and say, * That old 
Palmer ! he was the most tiresome, hu- 
moursome, strange, old-fashioned fellow,. 
I thought we should never have got rid 
of him/' 

" My dear, dear sir, how can you 
speak in such a manner?" crid Mrs. 
Beaumont, who had made several vain 
attempts to interrupt this speech. *< You, 
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who are our best friend ! is it possible 
you could suspect ? Is there no difference 
to be made between friends and common 
acquaintance ?" 

" I am sure, I hope there is," said 
Mr. Palmer, smiling. 

There wa^; something so near the truth 
in Mr. Palmer's raillery, that Mrs. Beau* 
mont could not take it with as much easy 
unconcern as the occasion required, es« 
pecially in the presence of her son, who 
maintained a provoking silence. Un- 
happy indeed are those, who cannot, m 
such moments of distress, in their own 
families, and in their nearest connexions, 
find any relief from their embarrassments^ 
and who look round in vain for one to be 
responsible for their sincerity. Mrs. Beau- 
mont sat uneasy, and almost disconcert* 
ed. Mr. Palmer felt for his snuff-box^, 
his usual consolation ; but it was not in 
his pocket r he bad left it on his table. 
Now Mrs. Beaumont was relieved, fop 
she had something to do, and something 
to say with her wonted politeness} ia 
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fipite of all remonstrance from Mr. Pal* 
mer, Herman, Martin, was sent back for 
the snuff-box, and conjectures about his 
finding it, and his being able to overtake 
them before they arrived at Walsingham 
House, supplied conversation for a mile 
or two. 

^^ Here's Martin coming back on full 
gallop, I vow," said Miss Hunter, who 
could also talk on this topic. 

'^ Come, come, my good lady," said 
Mr. Palmer, [taking the moment when 
the young lady had turned her back as 
she stretched out of the carriage for the 
pleasure of seeing Martin gallop] — 
" Come, come, my good Mrs. Beau- 
mont, shake hands and be friends, and 
hang the Duttons ! I did not mean to vex 
you by what I said. I am not so polite 
as I should be, I know, and you perhaps 
are a little too polite. But that is no 
great harm, especially in a woman." 

Martin and the snuff-box came up at 
this instant; and all was apparently as 
well as ever. Yet Mrs. Beaumont, who 
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valued a reputation for sincerity as much 
as Chartres valued a reputation for ho- 
nesty, and nearly upon the same prin- 
ciple, was seriously vexed, that even this 
transient light had. been let in upon her 
real character. — ^To such acdrfewf^ dupli- 
city is continually subject. 
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CIIAPTEll IX. 

" Led by Simplicity divine, 

•* She pleas'd^ and never tried lo shine ; 

** She gave to chance each uiischoord feature, 

*' And left her caose to sense and nature*" 

MOUE. 



ArkiV£D at Walsingham Park, they met 
Miss Walsingham walking at some dis- 
tance from the house. 

<* Is Captain Walsingham come?'* 
was the first question asked — " No, but 
expected every hour." 

That he had not actually arrived, was 
a comfortable reprieve to Mrs. Beau- 
mont. Breathing more freely, and in re- 
freshed spirits, she prepared to alight 
from her carriage to walk to the house 
with Miss Walsingham, as Mr. Palmer 
proposed. Miss Hunter, who was dress- 
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ed with uncommon elegance, remon- 
strated in favour of her delicate slippers; 
not that she named the real object of her 
' solicitude, no; she had not spent so much 
time with Mrs. Beaumont, that great 
mistress of the art of apologising, with- 
out learning at least the inferiour prac- 
tices of the trade. Of course she had all 
the little common arts of excuse ever 
ready. And instead of saying that she 
did not like to walk because she was 
afraid to spoil her shoes, she protested 
^e was afraid of the heat, and could not 
walk so far; But Mr. Beaumont had 
jumped out of the carriage, and Mrs. 
Beaumont did not wish that he should 
walk home tete k tete with Miss Wal- 
singham ; therefore Miss Hunter's re* 
monstrances were of no avail. 

** My love, you will not be heated, for 
our walk is through this charming shady 
grove, and if you are tired, here's my son 
will give you his arm." 

Satisfied with this arrangement, the 
young lady, thus supported, found it pos- 
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sible to walk. Mn Palmer walked his 
own pace, looking roui^d nt the beauties 
of the place^ and desiring that nobody 
might mind him. This was his way, and 
Mrs. Beaumont neirer teased him with 
talking to him, when he did not seem to 
be in the humour for it. She, who made 
something of everything, began to ma- 
nage the conversaJiioh with her other 
companions during the walkji so as to fa- 
vour her views upon the several parties. 
Pursuing her principle, that love is in 
43ciens minds generally independent of 
esteem, and believing that her son might 
be rendered afraid of the superiority of 
Miss WsJsingham's understanding, Mrs. 
Beaumont took treacherous pains to draw 
h^r out. Starting from chance seemingr 
ly, as she well knew how, a subject oif 
debate^^ she weiit frpm talking of the late 
marriage of spme nieighbouring couple,- 
to discuss a question on which she b^ 
lieved that Miss Walsingham's opinion 
would differ from that of her son^ The 
point was^ whether a wife should or 
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should not have pin-»inoney. Miss Wal- 
Hingham thought, that a wife's accepting 
it would tend to esta^blish a separate in* 
terest between married people, Mr. 
Beaumont; on the contrary, was of opi- 
nion, that a wife's having a separate allow- 
ance would prevent disputes. So Miss 
Hunter thought of course, for she had 
been prepared to be precisely of Mr. 
Beaumont's opinion : but reasons she 
had none in its support. " Indeed," 
she said with a pretty simper, *' she 
thought that women had nothing to do 
with reason or reasoning; that she 
thought a woman who really loved any 
hody^ was always of that person's opinion : 
and especially in a wife she did not see 
of what use reasoning and all that could 
be, except to make a woman contradict, 
and be odd, and fond of ruling : that for 
her part, she had no pretensions to any 
understanding, and if she had ever so 
much she should ba glad, she declared 
upon her honour, to get rid of it if she 
could, .for what use could it possibly be 
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of to her, when it must be the hu^and's 
understanding that must always judge 
and rule, and a wife ought only td obey, 
and be always of the opinion of the man 
of her choice/* — Having thus made her 
profession of folly in broken sentences, 
with pretty confusion and all becbming 
graces, she leaned upon Mr. Beaumont's 
arm with a bewitching air of languid de- 
licacy, that solicited support. Mrs. 
Beaumont suppressing a sigh, which 
however she took care that her son should 
hear, turned to Miss Walsingham, and, 
in a whisper, owned that she could not 
help loving abilities and spirit too, even 
in her own sex. Then she observed aloud, 
that '* much might be urged on her side 
of the question with regard to pin-mo- 
ney ; for not only as Miss Walsingham 
justly said, it might tend to make a se- 
parate interest between husband and 
wife, but the wife would probably be 
kept in total ignorance of her husband's 
aifairs ; and that in some cases might be 
very disadvantageous, as some women 
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are mere capable, frcmi their superior un« 
derstanding, of managing every things 
than most men, indeedj than any maa 
she could name/' 

Even under favour of this pretty com- 
pliment, which was plainly directed by a 
glance of Mrs. Beaumont's eye. Miss 
Walsingbam would not accept of this 
painful ^re^eminence. She explained and 
made it clear, that she had upt any am- 
bition to rule or manage. 

^* That I can readily believe," s^d Mr, 
Beaumont, <' for I have observed, that it 
is not always the women who are the most 
able to decide, who are the most ambir 
tious to govern." 

This observation either was not heard, 
or was not understood by Miss Hunter, 
whose whole soul was occupied in settling 
some foldof her drapery; but Mr. Beau- 
mont's speech had its full effect on Mrs. 
Beaumont, who bit her lip, and looked 
reproachfully at her son, as if she thought 
this an infringement of his promised truce. 
A moment afterwards she felt the impru* 
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ilence of her own reproachful look, and 
was sensible that she would have done 
better not to have fixed the opinion or 
feeling in her son*s mind by noticing it 
thus with displeasure. Recovering her- 
self, for she never was disconcerted for 
more than half a minute, she passed on 
with easy grace, to discuss the merits of 
the heroine of some new novel — an his- 
toric novel, which gave her opportunity 
of appealing to Miss Walsingham on 
some disputed points of history . She dex- 
terously attempted to draw her zoell-in- 
formed young friend into a display of li- 
terature, which might alarm Mr. Beau- - 
mont. His education had in some re- 
spects been shamefully neglected; for 
his mother had calculated, that ignorance 
would ensure dependence. He had en- 
deavoured to supply, at a late period of 
his education, the defects of its com- 
mencement ; but he was sensible, that he 
had not supplied all his deficiencies, and 
he was apt to feel, with painful impatient 
sensibility, his inferiority, whenever lite- 
VOL. TIL I 
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rary subjectd were introduced. Miss Wal- 
singham, however, Ws so perfectly free 
from all the affectation and vanity of a 
bel-esprit, that she did not alarm even 
those who were inferior to her in know- 
ledge ; their self-complacency, instead of 
Jbeing depressed by the comparison of 
dieir attainments with hers, was insen- 
sibly raised by the perception, that not- 
withstanding these, she could take plea- 
sure in their conversation, could appre- 
ciate their good sense or originality of 
thought, without recurring to the author- 
ity of books, or of great names. In fact, 
her mind had never been overwhelmed by 
a wasteful torrent of learning. That the 
stream of literature had passed over it, 
was apparent only from its fertility, Mrs. 
Beaumont repented of having drawn her 
into conversation. Indeed our heroine 
had trusted too much to some expres- 
sions, which had at times dropped from 
her son, about learned ladies, and certain 
conversaziones. She had concluded, that 
lie would never endure literature in a 
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wife ; but she now perceived her mistake. 
She discerned it too late ; and at this mo* 
ment she was doubly vexed, for she saw 
Miss Hunter produce herself in most dis- 
advantageous contrast to her rival. In 
conformity to instructions, which Mrs. 
Beaumont had secretly given her — ^* not 
to show too much sense or learning, be- 
cause gentlemen in general, and in par- 
ticular Mr. Beaumont, disliked it," — this 
young lady now professed absolute igno- 
rance and incapacity upon all subjects ; 
and meaning to have an air of pretty, 
childish innocence or timidity, really 
made herself appear quite like a simple- 
ton. At the same time a tinge of ineffec- 
tual malice and envy appeared through 
her ill-feigned humility. She " could 
give no opinion of any book — O, she 
would not give any judgement for the 
whole world! she did not think herself 
qualified to speak, even if she had read 
the book, which indeed she had not, for, 
really, she never read' — she was not a 
reading lady'* 

12 
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As Miss Hunter had no portion of Mrs. 
Beaumont's quick penetration, she did 
not see the unfavourable impression these 
words made ; certain, that she was fol- 
lowing exactly her secret instructions, she 
was confident of being in the right line, 
so on she went, whilst Mrs. Beaumont 
sighed in vain, and Miss Walsingham, 
who now saw and understood her whole 
play, almost smiled at the comic of the 
scene. 

" O dear, Mrs. Beaumont," continued 
Miss Hunter, " how can you ever appeal 
to me about books and those sort of things, 
when you know I know nothing about the 
matter ? For mercy's sake, never do so 
any more, for you know I've no taste for 
those sort of things. And besides, I own, 
even if I could, I should so hate to be 
thought a blue stocking — I would not 
have the least bit of blue in my stockings 
for the whole world — I'd rather have any 
other colour, black, white, red, green, 
yellow, any other colour. So I own I'm 
not sorry I'm not what they call a ge- 
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nius; for though genius to be swire's a 
very fascinating sort of thing in gentle- 
men, yet, in women, it is not so becom- 
ing, I think, especially in ladies : it does 
very well on the stage, and for artists, 
and so on; but really, now, in company, 
I think it's an awkward thing, and would 
make one look so odd 1 Now, Mr. Beau- 
mont, I must tell you an anecdote " 

** Stop, my dear Miss Hunter, your 
ear-ring is coming out. Stay I let me 
clasp it, love!" exclaimed Mrs. Beau- 
mont, determined to stop her in the career 
of nonsense, by giving her sensations, 
since she could not give her ideas, a new 
turn. 

" Oh, ma'am ! ma'am ! Oh ! my ear ! 
you are killing me, dearest Mrs. Beau- 
mont ! pinching me to death, ma'am !" 

** Did I pinch, my dear ? It was the 
hinge of the ear-ring, I suppose." 

*' I don't know what it was, but here's 
blood, I declare !" 

" My love, I beg you a thousand par- 
dons. How could I be so awkward ! But 
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why could not you for one moment hold 
your little head still?'* 

Miss Walsingham applied a patch to 
the wound. 

" Such a pretty ear as it is/' continued 
Mrs. Beaumont, " I am sure it was a pity 
to hurt it." 

" You really did hurt it," said Mr. 
Beaumont, in a tone of compassion. 

" O, horridly!*' cried Miss Hunter— 
'* And I, that always faint at the sight of 
blood!'' 

Afraid that the young lady would again 
spoil her part in the acting, and lose all 
the advantage which might result from 
the combined effect of the pretty ear, 
and' of compassion, Mrs. Beaumont en- 
deavoured to take off her attention from 
the wound, by attacking her ear-rings. 

" My love," said she, "don't wear these 
ear-rings any more, for I assure you there 
is no possibility of shutting or opening 
them, without hurting you." 

This expedient, however, nearly proved 
fatal in its consequences. Miss Hunter 
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entered most warmly into the defence 
of her ear-rings J and appealed to Mr* 
Beaumont to confirm her decision^ that 
they were the prettiest and best ear-, 
rings in the world. Unluckily they did 
not particularly suit his fancy i and the 
young lady, who had, but half an hour 
before, professed that she could never be 
of a different opinion in any thing from 
that of the man she loved, now pettishly 
declared, that she could not, and would 
not give up her taste. Incensed still more 
by a bow of submission, but not of con- 
viction, 'from Mr. Beaumont, she went 
on, regardless of her dearest Mrs. Beau- 
mont's frowns, and vehemently main^ 
tained her judgment, quoting, with tri- 
umphant volubility, innumerable prece- 
dents of ladies, " who had just bought 
the very same ear-rings, and whose taste 
she believed nobody would dispute." 

Mr. Beaumont had seen enqugh, now 
and upon many other occasions, to be 
convinced, that it is not on matters of 
consequence, that ladies are apt to grow 
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most angry ; and he stood confirmed in 
his belief, that those who in theory pro- 
fessed to have such an humble opinion of 
their own abilities, that they cannot do 
or understand any thing useful, are often, 
in practice, the most prone to insist upon 
the infallibility of their taste and judg- 
ment Mrs. Beaumont, who saw with 
one glance of her quick eye what passed 
at this moment in her son's mind, sighed^ 
and said to herself — " How impossible to 
manage a fool, who ravels, as fast as one 
weaves, the web of her fortune !" 

Yet though Mrs. Beaumont perceived, 
and acknowledged the impracticability of 
managing a fool for a single hour, it was 
one of the favourite objects of her ma- 
noeuvres, to obtain this very fool for a 
daughter-in-law, with the hope of go- 
verning her for life. So inconsistent are 
cunning people, even of the best abilities ; 
so ill do they calculate the value of their 
ultimate objects, however ingeniously 
they devise their means, or adapt them 
to their ends. 
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During this walk Mr. Palmer had taken 
no part in the conversation; he bad 
seemed engrossed with his own thoughts, 
or occupied with observing the beauties 
of the place. Tired with her walk — for 
Mrs. Beaumont always complained of 
being fatigued when she was vexed, thus 
at once concealing her vexation, and 
throwing the faults of her mind upon her 
body— she stretched herself upon a sofa 
as soon as she reached the house> nor did 
she recover from her exhausted state, till 
she cast her eyes upon a tamborine, which 
she knew would afford means of showing 
Miss Hunter s figure and graces to ad- 
vantage. Slight as this resource may 
seem, Mrs. Beaumont well knew, that 
slighter still have often produced great 
effects. Soon afterward she observed her 
son smiled repeatedly as he read a passage 
in some book that lay upon the table, 
and she had the curiosity to take up the 
book when he turned away. She found 
that it was Cumberland's Memoirs, and 
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saw the following little poem marked with 
reiterated lines of approbation : 

" Why, Aflectation, why this mock grimace ? 
" Go, silly thing, and hide that simp'ring faqe. 
** Thy lisping prattle, and thy mincing gait, 
" All thy false mimit fooleries I hate ; 
*' For thou art Folly's counterfeit, and she, 
*' Who is right foolish, hath the better plea ; 
" Nature's true idiot I prefer to thee. 

" Why that soft languish ? Why that drawling 

tone ? 
" Art sick, art sleepy ? Get thee hence ; begone. 
" I laugh at all thy pretty baby tears, 
•' Those flutt' rings, faintings, and unreal fears. 

" Can they deceive us ? Can such mumm'ries move, 

" Touch us With pity, or inspire with love ? 

"'No, Affectation, vain is all thy art! 

•' Those eyes may wander over ev'ry part ; 

" They'll never find their passage to the heart.** 

Mrs. Beaumont, the moment she had 
read these lines, perceived why her son 
had smiled. The portrait seemed really 
to have been drawn from Miss Hunter, 
and the lines were so apropos to the scene, 
which had just passed during the walk. 
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that it was impossible to avoid the appli- 
cation. Mrs. Beaumont shut the book 
hastily, as her dear Albina approached, 
for she was afraid that the young lady 
would have known her own picture. So 
few people, however, even of those much 
wiser than Miss Hunter, know them-^ 
selves, that she need not have been* 
alarmed. But she had no longer leisure 
to devote her thoughts to this subject, for 
Mr. Walsingham,^ who had been out 
riding, had by this time returned i and 
the moment he entered the room, Mrs. 
Beaumont's attention was directed to him 
and to Mr. Palmer. She introduced them 
to each other, with many expressions of 
regret that they should not have sooner 
met. 

Characters that are free from artifice 
immediately coalesce, as metals that are 
perfectly pure can be readily cemented 
together. Mr. Palmer and Mr. Walsing- 
ham wene intimate inhalf an hour. There 
was an air of openness and sincerity 
about Mr. Walsingham; a freedon^ and 
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directness in his conversatioDi which de- 
lighted Mr. Palmer. 

" I am heartily glad we have met at 
last, my good cousin Walsingham," said 
he : ** very sorry should I have been to 
have left the country without becoming 
acquainted with you : and now I wish 
your gallant captain was arrived. I am 
to set off the day after to-morrow, and I 
am sadly afraid I shall miss seeing him." 

Mr. Walsingham said, that as they 
expected him every hour, he hoped Mr. 
Palmer would persuade Mrs, Beaumont 
to spend the day at Walsingham House. ^ 

Mrs* Beaumonit dared not object. On 
the contrary, it was now her policy to 
pretend the fondest friendship for all the 
Walsingham family : yet, all the time, 
pursuing her plan of preventing Mr. Pal- 
mer from discerning their real characters 
and superior merit, she managed with 
great dexterity to keep the conversation 
as much as possible upon general topics, 
and tried to prevent Mr. Palmer from be- 
ing much alone with Mr. Walsingham, 
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for she dreaded their growing intimacy. 
Aflber dinner, however, when the ladies 
retired, the gentlemen drew their chairs 
close together, and had a great deal of 
conversation on interesting subjects. The 
most interesting was Captain Walsing- 
ham; Mr. Palmer earnestly desired to 
hear the particulars of his history. 

" And from whom," said young Beau- 
mont, turning to Mr. Walsingham, '^ can 
he hear them better than from Captain 
Walsingham's guardian and friend ?" 
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CHAPTER X, 

*'* Yel never seaman more serenely brave, 
. *' Ls^ Britain's conquering squadrons o*er the wave/*' 

•* Friends are not always the best bio- 
graphers, ' said Mr. Walsingham^ " but 
I will try to be impartial. My ward's* 
first desire to be a sailor was excited, as 
he has often since told me, by reading: 
Robinson Crusoe. When he was scarce- 
ly thirteen he went out in the Resolute,^ 
a frigate, under the command of Captain^ 
Campbell. Campbell was an excellent 
officer, and very strict in all that related 
to order and discipline. It was his prin- 
ciple and his practice never to forgive it 
first offence; by which the number of 
second faults was considerably diminish^ 
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ed. My ward was not much pleased at 
first with his captain ; but he was after* 
wards convinced, that this strictness was 
what made a man of him. He was 
buffeted about, and shown the rough of 
life ; made to work hard, and submit to 
authority. To reason, he was always 
ready to yield; and by degrees he learn- 
ed, that his first duty as a sailor was im* 
plicit obedience. In due time he was 
made a lieutenant: in this situation, his 
mixed duties of command and obedience 
Were difficult, because his first lieutenant^ 
the captain's son, was jealous of him. 

"Walsingham found it a more difficult 
task to win the confidence of the son, 
than it had been to earn the friendship* 
of the father. His punctuality in obey- 
ing orders, and his respectful manner to 
the lieutenant availed but little; for 
young Campbell still viewed him with 
scornful yet with jealous eyes, imagining, 
that he only wanted ta show himself the 
better officer. 

" Of the falsehood of these suspicions 
Walsingham had at last an opportunity 
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of gimg unquestionable proof. It hap* 
pened one day, that Lieutenant Camp- 
bell, impatient at seeing a sailor doing 
some work awkwardly on the outside of 
the vessel, snatched the rope from his 
hand, and swore he would do it himself. 
In his hurry, Campbell missed his foot- 
ing, and fell over-board: he could not 
swim. Walsingham had the presence of 
mind to order the ship to be put about, 
and plunged instantly into the water to 
save his rival. With much exertion he 
reached Campbell, supported him till the 
boat was lowered down, and got him safe 
aboard again." 

** Just like himself!" cried young Beau- 
mont ; " all he ever wanted was opporr 
tunity to show his soul." 

**The first lieutenant's jealousy was 
now changed into gratitude," continued 
^Mr. Walsingham ; " and from this time 
forward, instead of suffering from that 
petty rivalship by which he used to be 
obstructed, Walsingham enjoyed the en- 
tire confidence of young Campbell. This 
good understanding between him and his 
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brother officer not only made their every 
day lives pleasant, but in times of diffi- 
culty secured success. For three years 
that they lived together after this period, 
and during which time they were order- 
ed to every quarter of the globe, they 
never had the slightest dispute, either in 
the busiest or the idlest times. At length, 
in some engagement with a Dutch ship, 
the particulars of which I forget, Lieut. 
Campbell was mortally wounded: his 
last words were— ^* Walsingham, com- 
fort my father.' That was no easy task. 
Stern as Captain Campbell seemed, the 
loss of his son was irreparable. He never 
shed a tear when he was told it was all 
over, but said, * God's will be done'— 
and turning into his cabin, desired to be 
left alone. Half an hour afterwards he 
sent for Walsingham, who found him 
quite calm ; * We must see and do our 
duty together to the last,' said he. 

" He exerted himself strenuously, and 
to all outward appearance was, as the 
sailors said, the same man as ever -, but 
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Walsingham^ who knew him* better, saw 
that his heart was broken, and that he 
wished for nothing but an honourable 
death. One morning as he was on deck 
looking through his glass, he called to 
Walsingham, * Your eyes are better than 
mine,' said he, * look here, and tell me, 
do you see yonder sail — She's French ? La 
Magnanime frigate^ if I'm not mistaken/ 
* Yes,* said Walsingham, * I know her 
by the patch in her main-sail.' — * We'll 
give her something to do,' said Camp- 
bell, * though she's so much our superior. 
Please God, before this sun's over our 
heads, you shall have her in tow, Wal- 
singham.' — *We shall, I trust,' said Wal- 
singham. — * Perhaps not we, for I own I 
wish to fall," said Campbell. — * You are 
first lieutenant now 5 I can't leave my 
men under better command, and I hope 
the Admiralty will give you the ship, if 
you give it to his Majesty.'. — Then turn^ 
ing to the sailors. Captain Campbell ad- 
dressed them with a countenance unusual- 
ly cheerful; and> after a few words o€ 
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encouragement, gave orders to clear decks 
for action. • Walsingham, you'll see to 
every thing whilst I step down to write/ 
He wrote, as it was afterwards found, two 
letters, both concerning Walsingham's 
interests. The frigate, with which they 
had to engage, was indeed far superior to 
them in force ; but Campbell trusted to 
the good order and steadiness; as well as 
to the courage of his men* The action 
was long and obstinate. Twice the Eng* 
lish attempted to board the enemy, and 
twice were repulsed. The third time, 
just as Captain Campbell had seized hold 
of the French colours, which hung ia 
*rags over the side of the enemy's ship, he 
received a wound in his breast, fell back 
into Walsingham's arms, and almost in-^ 
stantly expired. The event of this day 
was different from what Campbell had 
expected, for le Succis, of fifty guns, ap- 
peared in sight J and after a desperate 
engagement with her, in which Walsing- 
ham was severely wounded, and every 
other officer on board killed or wounded^ 
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Walsingham saw that nothing was left 
but to make. a wanton sacrifice of the re* 
mainder of his crew, or to strike. 

" After a contest of six hours^ he struck 
to le Succh. Perfect silence on his deck ; 
a loud and insulting shout from the 
enemy ! 

*' No sooner had Walsingham struck, 
than La Fo^e^ the captain of le Succh, 
hailed him, and ordered him to come in 
his own boat, and to deliver his sword. 
Walsingham replied, that ^ his sword so 
demanded, should never be delivered but 
with his life*/ The Frenchman did not 
think proper to persist ; but soon after 
sent hb lieutenant on board the Resolute^ 
where the men were found at their quart- 
ers with lighted matches in their hands, 
ready to be as good as their Avord. La 
Force, the captain of le Succh, was a 
sailor of fortune, who had risen by chance, 
not merit." 

" Aye, aye," interrupted Mr. Palmer, 

* Life of Admiral Roddani, Monthly Magazine. 
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^' SO I thought ; and there was no great 
merit, or glory either, in a French fifty 
gun taking an English frigate, after stand-* 
ing a six hours' contest with another ship. 
Well, my dear sir, what became of poor 
Walsingham? How did this rascally 
Frenchman treat his prisoners ?" 

*' Scandalously !" cried Beaumont ; 
" and yet Walsingham is so generous, 
that he will never let me damn the nation, 
for what he says was only the fault of an 
individual, who disgraced it/^ 

*' Well, let me heair and judge for my- 
self," said Mr, Palmer. 

^' La Force carried the Resolute in tri- 
• umph into a French port," continued 
Mr. Walsingham. " Vain of displaying 
his prisoners, he marched them up the 
country, under pretence that they would 
not be safe in a sea-port. Cambray was 
the town in which they were confined. 
Walsingham found the officers of the 
garrison very civil to him at first ; but 
when they saw that he was not fond of 
high play, and that he declined being of 
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their parties at billiards and vingUun^ 
they grew tried of him ; for without these 
resources, they declared they should perish 
with ennui in a country town. Even 
under the penalty of losing all society, 
Walsingham resisted every temptation to 
game, and submitted to live with the 
strictest economy, rather than to run in 
debt." 

" But did you never send him any mo- 
ney ? Or did not he get your remittan- 
ces?" said Mr. Palmer. 

" My dear sir, by some delays of let- 
ters, we did not hear for two months 
where he was imprisoned." 

" And he was reduced to the greatest 
distress," pursued Beaumont; " for he 
had shared all he had, to the utmost far- 
thing, with his poor fellow prisoners/' 

" Like a true British sailor !" said Mr. 
Palmer. " Well, sir, I hope he contriv- 
ed to make his escape?" 

" No — for he would not break his pa- 
role,'' said Beaumont. 

*' His parole ! I did not know he was 
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on his parole/* said Mr. Palmer. " Then 
certainly he could not break it." 

" He had two tempting opportunities 
I can assure you," said Beaumont; ** one 
offered by the commandant's lady, who 
was not insensible to his merit; the 
other, by the gratitude of some poor ser- 
vant, whom he had obliged — Mr. Wal- 
singham can tell you all the particulars." 

" Noj I need not detail the circum- 
stances; it is enough to tell you, sir, 
that he withstood the temptations; would 
not break his parole, and remained four 
months a prisoner in Cambray. Like 
the officers of the garrison, he should 
have drunk or gamed, or else he must 
have died of vexation, he says, if he had 
not fortunately acquired a taste for read- 
ing, and luckily procured books from a 
good old priest's library. At the end of 
four months, the garrison of Cambray 
was changed, and instead of a set of dis- 
sipated officers, there came a well-con- 
ducted regiment, under the command of 
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M. de Villars, an elderly officer of sense 
and discretion.'* 

*' An excellent man!" cried Beaumont, 
*' I love him with all my soul, though I 
never saw him. But I beg your pardon 
for interrupting you, Mr. Walsingham." 

** A prattling hair-dresser at Cambray, 
first prepossessed M. de Villars in Wal- 
singham's favour, by relating a number 
of anecdotes intended to throw abuse and 
ridicule upon the English captain, to 
convict him of misanthropy and econo- 
my; of having had his hair dressed but 
twice since he came to cambray; of 
never having frequented the society of 
Madame la Marquise de Marsillac, the 
late commandant's lady, for more than a 
fortnight after his arrival ; of having ac- 
tually been detected in working with his 
own hands with smiths' and carpenters' 
tools. Upon the strength of the hair- 
dresser's information, M. de Villars paid 
the English captain a visit ; was pleas- 
ed by his conversation, and by all that 
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he observed of hi$ conduct and charac- 
ter. 

" As M. de Villars was going down 
stairs after having spent an evening with 
Walsingham, a boy of twelve years old, 
the son of the master of the lodging-house, 
equipped in a military uniform, stood 
across the landing-place, as if determined 
to stop him, * Mon petit Militaire,* ifeid 
the commandant, * do you mean to dis- 
pute my passage ?' * No, mon- general,' 
said the boy, * I know my duty too well. 
But I post myself here to demand an au- 
dience, for I have a secret of importance 
to communicate.' M. de Villars, smiling 
at the boy's air of consequence, yet 
pleased with the steady earnestness of his 
manner, took him by the hand into an 
antichamber, and said, that he was ready 
to listen to whatever he had to impart. 
The boy then told him, that he had acci- 
dentally overheard a proposal, which had 
been made to facilitate the English cap- 
tain's escape, and that the captain refused 
to comply with it, because it was not ho- 
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nourable to break his parole. The boy, 
who had been struck by the circum- 
stance^ and who, besides, was grateful to 
Walsingham for some little instances of 
kindness, spoke with much enthusiasm 
in his favour, and, as M. de Villars after- 
wards repeated, finished his speech by 
exclaiming, * I would give every thing I 
have in the world, except my sword and 
my honour, to procure this English cap- 
tain his liberty.' 

" M. de Villars was pleased with the 
boy*s manner, and with the fact which 
he related; so much so, that he promis- 
ed, that if Walsingham's liberty could 
be obtained, he would procure it. * And 
you, my good little friend, shall, if I suc- 
ceed,* added he, ' have the pleasure of 
being the first to tell him the good 
news.' 

" Some days afterwards, the boy burst 
into Walsingham's room, exclaiming, 
• Liberty ! liberty ! you are at liberty !'— 
he danced and capered with such wild 
joy, that it was some time before Wal- 
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siagbam could obtain any explanation, 
or could prevail on him to let him look 
at a letter which he held in his hand, 
flourishing it about in triumph. At last» 
he showed that it was an order from M. 
de Villars, for the release of Captain Wal- 
singbam, and of all the English prison- 
ers, belonging to the Resolute, for whom 
exchanges had been eflfected. No favour 
could be granted in a manner more ho- 
nourable to all the parties concerned. 
Walsingham arrived in England withoyt 
any further difficulties." 

"Thank God!" said Mr. Palmer. 
« Well, now he has touched English 
ground again, I have some hopes for him* 
What next ?" 

** The first thing he did, of course, was 
to announce his return to the Admiralty. 
A court martial was held at Portsmouth, 
and fortunately for him, was composed 
of officers of the highest distinction, so 
that the first men in his profession be- 
came thoroughly acquainted with the 
circumstances of his conduct. The en- 
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thusiasm with which his men bore testis 
mony in his favour, was gratifying to his 
feelings, s^nd.the minutes of the evidence 
were most honourable to him. The 
court pronounced, that Lieutenant Wal- 
singham had done all that could be ef- 
fected by the most .gallant and judicious 
officer in the defence of his Majesty's 
ship Resolute. The ministry w^ho had 
employed Captain Campbell were no 
longer in place, and one of the Lords of 
the Admiralty at this time happened to 
have had some personal quarrel with him. 
A few days after the trial, WaJsingham 
was at a public dinner, at which Camp- 
bell's character became the subject of 
conversation. Walsingham was warned, 
in a whisper, .that the first Lord of 
the Admiralty's private secretary was 
present, aijd was advised to be />rw- 
dent ; but, Walsingham's prudence was 
not of that sort, which can coolly hear a 
worthy man's memory damned with 
faint prtiisej his prudence was not of 
that sort, which can tamely sit by and 
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see a friend*8 reputation in dknger. With 
all the wftrmtli and eloqaence of friend- 
ship, he spoke in Captain Catnpbeirs de- 
fence, dnd paid a just and energetic tri- 
bute of ^praise to his memory. He spoke; 
and not a word taore was said against 
Campbell. The politicians looked down 
upon their plates, and there was a paus6r 
of that softi' which somefimes in a com* 
pany of inlerested' ilien of the world rev 
suits from surprise at the imprudent ho- 
nesty of a good natured novice. Wal- 
singham, as the company soon after- 
wards broke up, heard one gentleman 
say of him to another, as they went away 
— * There's a fellow now, who' hatS ruin- 
ed himself without knowing it, and all 
for a dead man.^' It was riot without 
ktiowittgit-^Walsingham was well' aware' 
what he hazarded, but he was then, and 
ever, i^eady to sacrifice his own interests 
in the defence of truth and of a friend.* 
For twd long years aftefwaf-ds, 'Walsing- 
ham wa$, in the technteal and elegant 
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phrase^ left en the shelf y and the door of 
promotion ivas shut against him^ 

"Yes J and there he might have re- 
mained till now/^ said Beaumont, ^* if it 
had ,not been for that good Mr. Gaspar, 
a clerk in one of their offices. A maoi 
who, though used to live among court- 
iers and people hackneyed in the politic 
cal ways of the world, was a plain, warm- 
hearted friend^ a m^an of an upright cha« 
racter, who prized integrity and genero- 
sity the more because he met with them 
$9 seldom. But I beg your pardon^ Mr. 
Walsingham, will you .go on and tdl 
Mr. Palmer how aqd .why. Caspar served 
our friend?" . » 

^ " One day> Walsingham had occasion 
to go to Mr. Caspar's office to search for 
some papers relative to certain' charts, 
which he had drawn, and intended to 
present to the Admiralty. In. talking 
of the soundings of some bay he 
had taken whilst out with Captain 
Campbell, he meptioned him, as he al- 
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ways did, with terms of affection and re- 
spect. Mr, Caspar immediately asked, 
* Are you, sir, that Lieutenant Walsirig- 
ham, of the Resolute, who at a public 
dinner about two years ago made such a 
disinterested defence of your captain ? If 
it is in my power to serve you, depend 
upon it I will. Leave your charts with 
me; I think I may have an opportunity 
of turning them to your advantage, and 
that of the service/ Caspar, who was 
thoroughly in earnest, took a happy mo- 
ment to produce Walsingham's charts 
before the Admiralty, just at a time when 
they were wanted. The Admiralty were 
glad to employ an officer, who had some 
local information, and they sent him out 
in the Dreadnought, a thirty-six gun fri- 
gate, with* Captain Jemmison, to the 
West-Indies." 

" And what sort of a man was his new 
captain ?" said Mr. Palmer. 

"As unlike his old one as. possible,'' 
3aid Beaumont. 

" Yes,*' continued Mr. Walsingham, 
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" in every point, except courage, Captain 
Jemmison was as complete a contrast as 
could be imagined to Captain Campbell. 
Whatever else he might be, Jemmison 
was certainly a man of undaunted cou- 
rage.'* 

" That's of course, if he was a captain 
in the British navy," said Mr. Palmen 

** From his appearance, however, you 
would never have taken him for a gallant 
, sailor," said Mr. Walsingham; "abhor- 
ring the rough, brutal, swearing, grog- 
drinking, tobacco-chewing race of sea- 
officers, the Bens and the Mirvans of for- 
mer times. Captain Jemmison, resolving, 
I suppose, to avoid their faults, went into 
the contrary extreme of refinement and 
effeminacy. A superlative coxcomb, and 
an epicure more from fashion than taste, 
he gloried in descanting, with technical 
precision, on the merits of dishes and' of 
cooks. His table, even on shipboard, 
was to be equalled in elegance only by 
his toilet." 

" The puppy !" exclaimed Mr. Pal- 
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mer; " and Ikvw could <!;a|)tiainWalsihg- 
ham go on with such a coxcomb?" 

** Very ill, you' may be sure," said 
Beaumont, **for Waliingham, 141 answer 
for Tt, never could conceal or control his 
fedings of contehi^t or indignation!*'* ^ 

" Yet,- as Captain Jemmisott's lieute- 
nant, he always behaved with perfect 
propriety,*' said Mr. Walsingham, « and 
bore with his foppery and impertinence 
\vith the patience becoming a subordinate 
officer to his superior. Jemmison could 
not endure a lieutenant, whdse charactei* 
and manners weren continual contrast and 
reproach to his dWn, and he disliked him 
the more because he could never provoke 
him to any disrespect. Jemmison often 
replied even to Walsingham's silent con^ 
tempt; as a French pamphleteer once 
published a book, entitled ' Reponse aw 
silence de M. de la' Mattel On some 
points, where iduty and prinbiple were 
concerned, Walsingham however could 
not be. silent. ' There was aii lad of tlie 
naxne of Birch on board'the Dreads 
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nought, whom Wabingham liad taken 
under his immediate care, and whom he 
was endeavouring to train up in every 
good habit. Jepimison, to torment Wal- 
sic^ham, made it his pleasure to counter* 
act him in these endeavours, and continu-^ 
ally did all he could to spoil Birch by 
foolish indulgence. Walsingham's indig- 
nation was upon these occasions vehe^ 
ment, and his captain and he came to 
frequent quarrels. Young Birch, who 
had sense enough to know which was his 
true friend, one day threw himself on his 
knees to beseech his lieutenant not to 
hazard so much oa his account, and so- 
lemnly swore, that he would never be 
guilty of the slightest excess or negligence 
during the remainder of the voyage. 
The young ^)^n was steady to his promise, 
and by his resolution and temper pre- 
vented Walsingham and his captain 
from coming to a serious rupture. When 
they arrived at their place of destination, 
Jamaica, Captain Janmison weat on 
shone to divert himself> and spend his 
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time in great dissipation at Spanish Town, 
eating, dressing, dancing, gallanting, and 
glorying in its being observed by all the 
ladies, that he had nothing of a sea-cap- 
tain about him. The other officers, en- 
couraged, by his precept and example, 
left the ship ; but Walsingham staid on 
board, and had severe duty to perform,, 
for he could not allow the crew to go on 
shore, because they got into riots with 
the townspeople. Soon after their arri- 
val, and even during the course of their 
voyage, he had observed among the sail- 
ors something like a disposition to mu- 
tiny, encouraged probably by the negli- 
gence and apparent effeminacy of their 
captain. Though they knew him to be 
a man of intrepidity, yet they ridiculed 
and despised his coxcombry, and his re- 
laxation of discipline gave th^m hopes of 
succeeding in their mutinous schemes. 
Walsingham stroxigly and repeatedly 
represented to Captain Jemmison the 
danger, and remonstrated with him 
and the other officers upon the impru- 
dence of leaving the ship at this junc- 
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tare. But Jemmison, in a prettily rounds- 
ed period) protested he saw no penumbra 
of danger, and that till he was called upon 
by Mars, he owned he preferred the 
charms of Venus. 

<^ This was vastly elegant; but, never- 
theless, it happened one night when the 
captain, after having eaten an admirable 
supper, was paying his court to a Creole 
lady of Spanish Town, news was brought 
him, that the crew of the Dreadnought 
had mutinied, and that Lieutenant Wat- 
singham was killed. One half of the re- 
port was true, and the other nearly so. At 
midnight, after having been exhausted 
during the preceding week by his vigil- 
ance, Walsingham had just thrown him- 
self into his cot, when he was roused by 
Birch at his cabin-door, crying^ A mutiny ! 
a mutiny on deck!* — Walsingham seized 
his drawn cutlass, and ran up the ladder, 
determined to cut down the ringleader; 
but just as he reached the top, the sailors 
shut down the hatchway, which^ struck 
his head with such violence, that he fell. 
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stunned^ and^ to all appearance, dead. 
Birch contrived in the midst of the bustle^ 
before he was himself seized by the muti- 
neers to convey, by signals to shore, 
news of what had happened. But Cap- 
tain Jemmison could now be of no use. 
Before he could take any measures to pre- 
vent them, the mutineers weighed anchor, 
and the Dreadnought, under a brisk 
breeze, was out of the bay; all the other 
vessels in the harbour taking it for grant- 
ed, that her captain was on board, and 
that she was sailing under orders. In the 
mean time, whilst Walsingham was sense- 
less, the sailors stowed him into his cabin, 
and set a guard over him. The ring- 
leader, Jefferies, a revengeful villain, who 
bore malice against him for some just 
punishment, wanted to murder him ,^ but 
the rest would not consent. Some would 
not dip their hands in blood; others 
pleaded for him, and said that he was 
never cruel. . One man urged, that the 
lieutenant had been kind to him when 
he was sick. Another suggest^^ that 
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it would be well to keep him alive to ma^ 
nage the ship for them, in csuse ofdiflScul- 
ties. Conscious of their ignorance, they 
acceded to this advice ; Jefferies' proposal 
to murder him was overruled ; and it was 
agreed to keep Walsingham close prisoner, 
till they should need his assistance. He 
had his timekeeper and log-book locked 
up with him, which were totally forgot- 
ten by these miscreants. Never seaman 
prayed more fervently for fair weather, 
than Walsingham now did for a storm* 
At last, one night he heard (and he says 
it was one of the pleasantest sounds he 
ever heard in bis life) the wind rising. 
Soon it blew a storm. He heard one of 
the sailors say— < A stiff gale. Jack !' and 
another — ^ An ugly night !' Presently, 
great noise on deck, and the pumps at 
work. Every moment he now expected 
a deputation from the mutineers. The 
first person he saw was the carpenter, who 
came in to knock in the ^ead lights in 
the cabin windows. The man was surly^ 
and would give no answer to any ques^ 
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tions; kut Walsingham knew by the hur- 
ry of his wQrk, that the fellow thought 
there was no time to be lost. Twice be- 
fore he could finish what he was about 
messages came from Captain Jefferies^ to 
order him to something else. — Then a 
violent crash above from the fall of a mast : 
and then he heard one cry — * I'll be 
cursed if I should care, if we did but 
know whereabouts we are/ Then all was 
in such uproar, that no voices could be 
distinguished. At last his cabin-door un^ 
locked, and many voices called upon him 
at once to come upon deck that instant 
and save the ship. Walsingham abso* 
lutely refused to do any thing for them 
till they returned to their duty, delivered 
up to him their arms, and their ringlead- 
f r, Jefferies. At this answer they stood 
aghast. Some tried entreaties, some 
threats, all in vain. Walsingham coolly 
said, he would go to the bottom along 
with the ship rather than say a word to 
save them, till they submitted. The 
storm blew stronger-^-the danger every 
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moment increasing. One of the muti- 
neers came with a drawn cutlass, another 
levelled a blunderbuss at Walsiiigham, 
swearing to dispatch him that instant, if 
he would not tell them where they werei 
* Murder me, and you will be hanged. 
Persist in your mutiny, you'll be drown- 
ed,' said Walsingham. 'You'll never 
make me swerve from my duty, and you 
know it — ^y ou have my answer. ' The en- 
raged sailors seized him in their arms, 
and carried him by force upon deck, 
where the sight of the danger*, and the 
cries of * Throw him overboard ! — over 
with himi' only seemed to fortify his re- 
solution. Not a word, not a sign could 
they get from him. The rudder was now 
unshipped ! Atthis the sailors' fury turned 
suddenly upon JefFeries, who 1)etwee» 
terrour and ignorance was utterly inca- 
pacitated. They seized, bound, gave him 
up to Walsingham, returned to their duty, 
and then, and not till then, Walsingham. 
resumed his command. Walsingham's 
voice, once more heard, inspired confi^ 
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dence, and with the hopes revived the ex- 
ertions of the sailors. I am not seaman 
enough to tell you how the ship was 
sayed^ but that it was saved, and saved by 
Walsingham, is certain. I remember 
only, that he made the ship manageable 
by some contrivance, which he substi- 
tuted in the place of the rtidder, that had 
been unshipped. The storm abating he, 
made for the fust port, to repair the 
ship's damages, intending to return to Ja« 
maica, to deliver her up to her captain ; 
but from a vessel they spoke at sea, he 
learned, that Jemmison was gone to En- 
gland in a merchant-man. To England 
then Walsingham prepared to follow." 

" And with this rebel crew !" cried 
Beaumont; " think, Mr. Palmer, what 
a situation he was in, knowing, as he 
did, that every rascal of them would 
sooner go to the devil than go home, 
where they knew they must be tried for 
their mutiny." 

« Well ! Sir, well !" said Mr. Palmer. 
'* Did they run away with the ship a 
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second time!* Or how did he ma- 
nage ?" 

" He called them all one morning to- 
gether on deck^ and pointing to the place 
where the gunpowder, was kept,hesaid — 
* I have means of blowing up the ship. 
If ever you attempt to mutiny again, the 
first finger you lay upon me, I blow her 
up instantly.' — ^They had found him to 
be a man of resolution. They kept to 
their duty. Not a symptom of disobe* 
dience during the rest of the voyage. In 
their passage they fell in with an enemy's 
ship, far superior to them in force* 
« There my lads f said Walsingham, * if 
you have a mind to earn your pardons^ 
there's your best chance. Take her 
home with you to your captain and your 
King.' — A loud cheer was their answer. 
They fought like devils to redeem them- 
selves. Walsingham — ^but without stop- 
ping to make his panegyric, I need only 
tell you, that Walsingham's conduct an4 
intrepidity were this time crowned with 
success. He took the enemy's ship, and 
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carried it in triumph into Portsmouth. 
Jemmison was on the platform when they 
came in ; and what a mortifying sight it 
was to him, and what a proud hour to 
Walsingham, you may imagine ! Having 
delivered the Dreadnought and her prize 
over to his captain, the next thing to be 
4;hoaght of was the trial of the mutineers ; 
all except JefTeries obtained a pardon, in 
consideration of their return to duty, and 
their subsequent services. JefFerie^ was 
hanged at the yard-arm. The trial of 
the mutineers brought on, as Jemmison 
foresaw it must, many animadversions on 
his own conduct. Powerful connexions^ 
and his friends in place, silenced, as much 
as possible, the public voice. Jemmison 
gave excellent dinners, and endeavoured 
to drown the whole affair in his choice 
Champagne and Lando?i particular Ma^ 
deira ; so his healtli, and success to the 
British navy, was drunk in bumpertoasts." 
" Ay» ay, they think to do every thing 
now in England by dinners, and bumper 
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toasts, and three times three," said Mr- 
Palmer. 

" But it did not do in this instance,'^ 
0aid Beaumont, in a tone of exultation* 
" It did not do/' 

*' No,^' continued Mr. Walsingham j 
" though Jemmison's dinners went down 
vastly well with a party, they did not sa- 
tisfy the public. The opposition paper* 
grew clamorous, and the business was 
taken up so strongly, and it raised such a 
cry against the ministry, that they wen» 
obliged to bring Jemmison to a court* 
martial." 

" The puppy I I'm glad of it, with all 
my soul. And how did he look then ?" 
said Mr; Palmer. 

" Vastly like a gentleman; that was 
all that even his friends could say for him, 
The person he was most afraid of on the 
trial was Walsingham. In this appre- 
hension he w^s confirmed by certain of 
his friends, who had attempted to sound 
Walsingham as to the nature of the evi- 
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dence he intended to give. They all re- 
ported, that they could draw nothing out 
of him, and that he was an impracticable 
fellow; for his constant answer was, that 
his evidence should be given in court, 
and no where else." 

" Even to his most intimate friends,*' 
interrupted Mr. Beaumont; •* even to 
me, who was in the house with him all 
the time the trial was going on, he did 
not tell what his evidence would be." 

*' When the day of trial came," pur- 
sued Mr Walsingham — 

" Don't forget Admiral Dashleigh,'* 
said Mr. Beaumont. 

" No; who can forget him that knows 
him,'* said Walsingham. " A warm ge- 
nerous friend, open-hearted as he is 
brave — he came to Captain Walsing- 
ham the day before the court-martial 
was to sit — ^ I know, Walsingham, you 
don't like my cousin Jemmison (said he), 
nor do I much, for he is a puppy, and I 
never could Hke a puppy, related to me 
or not ; be that as it may, you'll do him 
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justice I'm sure; for though he is a pup- 
py he is a brave fellow — and here, for 
party purposes, they have raised a cry of 
his being a coward, and want to shoot 
him pour encourager les autres. What 
you say will damn or save him ; and I 
have too good an opinion of you to think, 
that any old grudge, though you might 
have cause for it, woqld stand in his way/ 
Walsingham answered as usual, that his 
opinion and his evidence would be known 
on the day of trial. Dashleigh went 
away very ill satisfied, and persuaded that 
Walsingham harboured revenge against 
his relation. At last, when he was call- 
ed upon in court, Walsingham's con- 
duct was both just and generous; for 
though his answers spoke the exact 
truth, yet he brought forward nothing to 
the disadvantage of Jemmison, but what 
his examiners drew out ; and in his cap- 
tain's favour, on the contrary, he spoke 
so strongly of his intrepidity, and of the 
gallant actions which in former instances 
he had performed in the service, as quite 
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to eJBTace the recollection of his foppery 
and epicurism; and^ as much as possible, 
to excuse his negligence. Walsingham's 
evidence absolutely confuted the unjust 
charge or suspicion of cowardice, that 
had been raised against Jemmison, and 
made such an impression in his favour, 
that Jemmison, instead of being dismissed 
the service, or even having his ship taken 
from him, as was expected, got off with 
a reprimand." 

** Which I am sure he well deserved,'' 
said Mr. Palmer. 

" But certainly Walsingham was right 
not to let him be run down by a popular 
cry, especially as he had used him ill," 
said Mr. Beaumont. 

" Well, well ! — I don't care about the 
puppy,'* cried Mr. Palmer, " only go 
on.'' 

" No sooner was the trial over, and 
the sentence of the court made known» 
than Admiral Dashleigh, full of joy, admi- 
ration, and gratitude, pushed his way 
towards Walsingham, and stretching out 
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his hand^ exclaimed — ^ Shake hands, 
Walsinghatn, and forgive me, or I can't 
forgive myself. I suspected you yester'» 
day morning of bearing malice against 
that coxcomb^ who deserved to be 
laughed at, but not to be shot. By 

G , Walsingham, you're an honest 

fellow I find.' — * And have you but just 
found that out, admiral ?^ said Walsing* 
ham, with a proud smile. ' Harkee, my 
lad,' said Dashleigh, calling after him, 
' remember Vmyoitr friend at all events- 
Take it as you will, I'll make you mine 
yet, before I've done with you.' — ^Wal- 
singham knew, that at this time Admiral 
Dashleigh's friends were in power, and 
that Dashleigh himself bad great influence 
with the Admiralty; and he probably 
treated the Admiral thus haughtily, to 
show that he had no interested views or 
hopes. Dashleigh understood this; for he 
now comprehended Walsingham ^s cha- 
racter perfectly. Immediately after the 
trial Walsingham was made commander, 
in consequence of his having saved the 
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Dreadnought, and his having taken F Am- 
buscade, With this appointment Dash* 
leigh had nothing to do» But he never 
ceased exerting himself, employing all 
the interest of his high connexions, and 
all the personal influence of his great 
abilities, to have Walsingham made post, 
and to get him a ship. He succeeded 
at last ; but he never gave the least hint, 
that it was done by his interest, for, he 
said, he knew that Walsingham had such 
nice notions, and was such a proud prin- 
cipled fellow, that he would not enjoy 
his promotion, if he thought he owed it 
to any thing upon earth but his own me- 
rit. So a handsome letter was written by 
the secretary of the Admiralty to Cap- 
tain Walsingham, by their Lordship's de* 
sire, informing him, ' that in considera- 
tion of his services and merit, his Ma- 
jesty had been pleased to make him post- 
captain, and to appoint him to the com- 
mand of r Ambuscade (the prize he took)) 
which would be sent out on the first oc- 
casion/ — ^The secretary ' begged leave 
VOL. III. L 
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to add expressions of his private satisfac- 
tion on an appointment so likely to be 
advantageous to the public,' &c. In 
short, it was all done so properly and so 
plausibly, that even Walsingham never 
suspected any secret influence, nor did 
he find out the part Dashleigh had taken 
in the business till several months after- 
wards, when a discreet friend mentioned 
it by accident. 

" I was that discreet friend," said Mr. 
Beaumont. 

" Well, all this is very good, but there's 
no love in this story," said Mr. Palmer — 
" I hepe your hero is not too proud to 
fall in love?" 

" Too proud ! — We are told, you know, 
that the greatest hero, in the intervals of 
war, resigned 

" To tender passions all his mighty mind,'* 

" Tender passions ! — Captain Walsing- 
ham is in love then, hey?" said Mr. 
Palmer — " And may I ask— -Bless me ! 
I shall be very sorry if it is with any body 
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but— -May I ask to whom he is at- 
tached?'* 

" That is a question, that I am not 
quite at liberty perhaps to answer/' said 
Mr. Walsingham. ^* During the interval 
between his return in the Dreadnought, 
and his being appointed to TAmbuscade, 
an interval of above eighteen months, 
which he spent in the country here with 
me, he had time to become thoroughly 
acquainted with a very amiable young 
lady-" 

" A very amiable young lady ! and in 
this neighbourhood ?" interrupted Mn 
Palmer; •' It must be the very person I 
mean, the very person 1 wish." 

" Do not ask me any more,'.' said Mr. 
Walsingham, ** for my friend never de- 
clared his attachnient, and I have no 
right to declare it for him. He was not, 
at the time I speak of, in circumstances 
to marry, therefore he honourably con- 
cealed, or rather suppressed, his passion, 
resolving not to attempt to engage the 
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young lady's affections, till he should have 
made a fortune sufficient to support her 
in her own rank in life." 

" Well, now that's all done, thank 
Heaven !" cried Palmer — " He has for- 
tune enough now, or we can help him 
out, you know. — ^This is excellent, ex- 
cellent ! — Come, is not it time for us to 
go to the ladies ? I*m impatient to tell 
this to Mrs. Beaumont." 

"Stay, my good Mr. Palmer," S£^id Mr. 
Walsingham, "What are you goingtodo?" 

" Let me alone, let me alone — I'll only 
tell what I guess^ — depend upon it I guess 
right — ^and it may do a great deal of good 
to tdl it to Mrs. Beaumont, and it will 
give her a great deal of pleasure — trust 
me — trust me." 

** I do trust you — but perhaps you may 
be mistaken." 

" Not at all, not at all, depend upon 
it, so let me go to her this minute." 

" But stop, my dear sir," cried Mr. 
Beaumont, " stop for another reason ; 
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let me beg you to sit down again — I am 
not clear, that Captain Walsingham is 
not at this instant in love with, perhaps, 
as it is reported, married to a Spanish 
lady, whom he has carried off out of a 
convent at ******, and whom I under- 
stand he is bringing home with him." 

" Hey day ! A Spanish lady !" said 
Mr. Palmer, returning slowly to his seat 
with a fallen countenance — ** How's 
this ? — By St. George, this is unlucky — 
But how's this, I say?" 

** You did not let us finish our story," 
said Mr. Beaumont, " or we should have 
told you." 

" Let me hear the end of it now," said 
Mr. Palmer, sitting down again and pre- 
paring himself with several pinches of 
snuff. But just at this instant a servant 
came to say, that coffee was ready. 

" I will never stir from this spot for 
coffee or any thing else," said Mr. Pal- 
mer, ^^ till I know the history of the 
Spanish lady." 

*^ Then the shortest and best way I 
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have of telling it to you is, to beg you to 
read this letter, which contains all I 
know of the matter," said Mr. Beau- 
mont. " This letter is from young Birch 
to his parents ; we have never heard a 
syllable directly from Walsingham him- 
self on this subject. Since he reached 
Lisbon, we have had no letters from him 
except that short epistle, which brought 
us an account of his taking the treasure 
ship. But we shall see him soon, and 
know the truth of this story ; and hear 
whether he prefers his Spanish or his 
English mistress.'' 

" Fore George ! I wish this Spanish 
woman had staid in her convent," said 
Mr. Palmer ; " I don't like runaway 
ladies — But let us see what this letter 
says for her." 

The letter is the same that Mr. Beau- 
mont read some time ago, therefore it 
need not here be inserted. Befpre Mr. 
Palmer had finished perusing it, a second 
message came to say, that the ladies 
)vaited tea, and that Mrs, Beaximont 
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wished not to be late going home, as 
there was no moon. Mr. Palmer, never- 
theless, finished the letter before he stir- 
red ; and then, with a heavy sigh, he rose 
and said — 

*^ I now wish more than ever, that our 
captain would come home this nighty 
before I go, and clear up this business. 
I don't like this Spanish plot, this double 
intrigue. Ah, dear me!— I shall be 
obliged to sail — I shall be in Jamaica be- 
fore the fifth act." 

" How expectation loads the wings of 
time !" exclaimed Mrs. Beaumont, as the. 
gentlemen entered the drawing-room*^— 
** Here we have been all day expecting 
our dear Captain Walsingham, and the 
time has seemed so long! — ^The only time 
I ever found long in this house." 

" I should like to know," said Mr. 
WaFsingham, after a bow of due acknow- 
ledgment to Mrs. Beaumont for her com- 
pliment, " I should like to know whether 
time appears to pass most slowly to those , 
that hope, or those that fear." 
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Mrs. Beaumont handed coffee to Mr. 
Palmerj without attempting to answer 
this question. 

" To those that hope, I should think>" 
said Mr. Palmer ; " for hope long de- 
ferred maketh the heart sick ; and time, 
I can answer for it, passes most slowly to 
those who are sick." 

" Slow as the year s dull circle seems to run, 

" When the brisk minor pants for twenty-one—" 

said Mr. Walsingham smiling, as he look- 
ed at young Beaumont — ** but I think it 
is the mixture of fear with hope, that 
makes time appear to pass slowly." 

'^ And is hope ever free from that mix- 
ture?" said Miss Walsingham — " Does 
not hope without fear become certainty> 
and fear without hope despair ? Can hope 
ever be perfectly free from some mixture 
of fear?" 

** O dear me, yes to be sure," said 
Miss Hunter, " for hope's the most op- 
posite thing that ever was to fear; as 
different as black and white ; /or, surely. 
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every body knows that hope is just the 
contrary to fear ; and when one' says / 
hopCy one does not ever mean I fear — • 
surely, you know, Mrs. Beaumont ?" 

" I am the worst metaphysician in the 
world," said Mrs. Beaumont ; " I have 
not head enough to analyse my heart." 

" Nor I neither," said Miss Hunter — 
*' Heigho !" (very audibly,) 

" Hark !" cried Mr. Beaumont, " I 
think I hear a horse galloping ? It is he! 
it is Walsingham !" 

Out ran Beaumont, full speed, to meet 
his friend, whilst, with more sober joy, 
Mr. Walsingham waited on the steps> 
where all the company assembled, Mr. 
Palmer foremost, with a face full of be- 
nevolent pleasure. Mrs. Beaumont con- 
gratulating everybody, but nobody listen- 
ing to her ; luckily for her, all were too 
heartily occupied with their own feelings, 
to see how ill her countenance suited 
her words. The sound of the galloping 
of the horse ceased for a minute— then 
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recommenced; but before it could be 
settled whether it was coming nearer or 
going farther away, Mr. Beaumont re- 
turned with a note in his hand« . 

" Not Walsingham ! — Only Birch ! — 
Confound him T' said Mr. Beaumont, 
out of breath — *^ Confound him, what a 
race I took, and how disappointed I was 
when I saw Birch's face, and yet it is no 
fault of his, poor lad!" 

" But why did not he come up to the 
house ^ Why did not you let us see him ?" 
said Mr. Walsingham. 

" I could not keep him, he was in such 
a hurry to go home to his father and 
mother, he would qnly stop to give this 
note/' 

** From Walsingham ? Read, quick" — 

* Plymouth, 5 o'clock, A.M. just landed. 

* Dear friends, I cannot have the plea- 
sure of seeing you, as I had hoped to do 
this day — I am obliged to go to London 
instantly on business, that must not be 
delayed — Cannot tell when I can be with 
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you — hope in a few days — Well and hap- 
py, and ever yours, 

* H. Walsingham.' 

All stood silent with looks of disap- 
pointment, except Mrs. Beaumont, who 
reiterated, " What a pity ! What a sad 
pity ! What a disappointment ! What 
a terrible disappointment !" 

" Business !" said Mr. Beaumont — 
" Curse his business, he should think of 
his friends first." 

" Most likely his business is for his 
friends," said Miss Walsingham. 

" That's right, my dear little defender 
of the absent," said Mr. Walsingham. 

" Defender of the faithful, you might 
have said, dear father." 

** Business !" repeatfed Mr. Palmer— 
** Hum ! I like business better than plea- 
sure — I will be patient, if it is really 
business that keeps him away from us. 

•* Depend upon it," said Miss Wal- 
singham, " nothing but business can 
keep him away from us 5 his pleasure is 
always at home." 
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" I am thinking," said Mr. Palmer, 
drawing Mr. Walsingham aside — ** 1 am 
thinking whether he has really brought 
this Spanish lady home with him, and 
what will become of her — of him I 
mean — I wish I was not going to 
Jamaica." 

"Then, my dear sir, where is the 
necessity of your going?" 

"My health — my health — the physi- 
cians say I cannot live in England." 

Mr. Walsingham, who had but little 
faith in physicians, laughed and exclaim- 
ed, " But, my dear sir, when you see 
so many men alive in England at this 
instant, why should you believe in the 
impossibility of your living even in this 
pestiferous country ?" 

Mr. Palmer half smiled, felt for his ' 
snuff-box, and then replied, " I am sure 
I should like to live in England, if my 
health would let me ; but," continued he, 
his face growing longer, and taking the 
hypochondriac cast as he pronounced 
the word, " but^ Mr. Walsingham, you 
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don't consider, that my health is really — 
really " 

" Really very^good, I see," interrupted 
Mr. Walsingham, " and I am heartily 
glad to see it/' 

" Sir ! Sir ! you do not see it, I assure 
you. I have a great opinion of your 
judgement, but as you are not a physi- 
cian " 

** And because I have not taken out 
my diploma, you think I can neither see 
nor understand," interrupted Mr. Wal- 
singham; " but, nevertheless, give me 
leave to feel your pulse." 

" Do you really understand a pulse ?" 
said Mr. Palmer, baring his wrist, and 
sighing. 

" As good a pulse as ever man had," 
pronounced Mr. Walsingham. 

" You don't say so ? why the physi- 
cians tell me— — " 

" Never mind what they tell you — if 
they told you truthy they'd tell you they 
want fees." 

Mrs* Beaumont^ quite startled by the 
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tremendously loud voice in which Mr. 
Walsingham pronounced the word truths 
rose, and rang the bell for her carriage. 

" Mr. Palmer," said she, " I am 
afraid we must run away, for I dread the 
night air for invalides." 

" My good madam, I am at your 
orders," answered Mr. Palmer, button- 
ing himself up to the chin. 

" Mrs. Beaumont, surely you don't 
think this gentleman an invalide?" said 
Mr. Walsingham. 

** I only wish he would not think him- 
self such," replied Mrs. Beaumont. 

*^ Ah ! my dear friends," said Mr. 
Palmer, " I really am, I certainly am a 
sad — sad " 

" Hypochondriac," said Mr. Walsing^ 
ham. " Pardon me — ^you are indeed, 
and every body is afraid to tell you so but 
myself." 

Mrs. Beaumont anxiously looked out 
of the window, to see if her carriage was 
come to the door. 

" Hypochondriac ! not in the least, 
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my dear sir," said Mr. Palmer. " If you 

were to hear what Dr. , and Dr. , 

say of my cai?e, and your own Dr.Wheeler 
here, who has a great reputation too — 
Shall I tell you what he says ?" 

lu a low voice, Mr. Palmer, holding 
Mr. Walsingham by the button, proceed- 
ed to recapitulate some of Dr. Wheeler's 
prognostics, and at every pause, Mr. 
Walsingham turned impatiently, so as 
almost to twist off the detaining button, 
repeating in the words of the King of 
Prussia to his physician, " C'est un dne ! 
(Test vsi dne ! Cest un dne /" — ^^ Pshaw 1 
I don't understand French," cried Mr. 
Palmer, angrily. His warmth obliged 
him to think . of unbuttoning his coat, 
which operation (after stretching his 
neckcloth to remove an uneasy feeling in 
his throat) he was commencing, when 
Mrs. Beaumont graciously stopped his 

hand 

" The carriage is at the door, my dear 
sir; instead of unbuttoning your coat, 
had not you better put this cambric 
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handkerchief round your throat before 
we go into the cold air/* 

Mr. Palmer put it on, as if in defiance 
of Mr. Walsingham, and followed Mrs. 
Beaumont, who led him off in triumph. 
Before he reached the carriage-door, 
however, his anger had spent its harmless 
force, and, stopping to shake hands with 
him, Mr. Palmer said — . 

"My good. Mr. Walsingham, I am 
obliged to you. I am sure yon wish me 
well, and I thank you for speaking so 
freely ; I love honest friends— but as to 
my being hypochondriac, believe me, 
you are mistaken !" 

" And as to Dr. Wheeler," said Mrs. 
Beaumont, as she drew up the glass of 
the carriage, and as they drove from the 
door, " Dr. Wheeler certainly does not 
deserve to be called un dne^ for he is a 
man of whose medical judgement I have 
the highest opinion. Though I am sure 
I am very candid to acknowledge it in 
the present case, when his opinion is so 
much against my wishes, and all our 
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wishes, and must, I fear, deprive us so 
soon of the company of our dear Mr. 
Palmer/* 

^* Why yes, I must go, I must go to 
Jamaica," said Mr. Palmer, in a tnore 
determined tone than he had yet spoken 
on the subject. Mrs^ Beaumont silently 
rejoiced, and as her son imprudently went 
on arguing in favour of his own wishes, 
she leaned back in the carriage, and gave 
herself up to a pleasing reverie, in which 
she anticipated the successful completion 
of all her schemes^ Relieved from the 
apprehension, that Captain Walsingham's 
arrival might disconcert her projects, she 
was now still further reassured by Mn 
Palmer's resolution to sail immediately. 
One day more, and she was safe. Let 
Mr. Palmer but sail without seeing Cap- 
tain Walsingham, and this was all Mrs. 
Beaumont asked of fortune ; the rest her 
own genius would obtain. She was so 
absorbed in thought^ that she did not 
know she was come home, till the car- 
riage stopped at her door. Sometimes, 
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indeed, her reverie had been interrupted 
by Mr. Palmer's praises of the Walsing- 
hams, and by a conversation which she 
heard going on about Captain Walsing- 
ham's hfe and adventures ^ but Captain 
Walsingham was safe in London, and 
whilst he was at that distance, she could 
bear to hear his eulogium. Having la- 
mented that she had been deprived of 
her dear Amelia all this day, and having 
arranged her plan of operations for the 
morrow, Mrs, Beaumont retired to rest. 
And even in dreams her genius invented 
fresh expedients, wrote notes of apology, 
or made speeches of circumvention. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

" And now, as oft in some distempered state, 
'* On one nice trick depends the general fate." 

POPB. 

That old politician^ the Cardinal of 
Lorraine, used to say, that " A lie be- 
lieved but for an hour doth many times, 
in a nation, produce effects of seven years' 
continuance/' At this rate, what won- 
derful effects might our heroine have pro- 
duced, had she practised in public life, 
instead of confining her genius to family 
politics ! The game seemed now in her 
own hands. The day, the important 
day, on which all her accounts with her 
^on were to be settled; the day when 
Mr. Palmer's will was to be signed, the 
last day he was to stay in England^ ar- 
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rived. Mr. Beaumont's birth-day, his 
comiDg of age, was of course hailed with 
every possible demonstration of joy. 
The village bells rang, the tenants were 
invited to a dinner and a dance, and an 
ox was to be roasted whole ; and the pre- 
parations for rejoicing were heard all over 
the house. Mr. Palmer's benevolent 
heart was ever ready to take a share in the 
pleasures of his fellow-creatures, especial- 
ly in the festivities pf the lower classes. 
He appeared this moaning in high good 
humour. Mrs. Beaumont, with a smile 
on her lips, yet with a brow of care, was 
considering how she could make pleasure 
subservient to interest, and how she could 
get business done in the midst of the 
amusements of the day. Most auspi- 
ciously did her day of business begin by 
Mr. Palmer's declaring to her, that his 
will was actually made ; that with the 
exception of certain legacies, he had left 
his whole fortune to her during her life, 
with remainder to her son and daughter. 
*' By this arrangement," continued he. 
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^ I trust I skall ultimately serve my good 
fiiends the Walsmghams, as I wish ; for 
though I have not seen as much of 
that family as I should have been glad 
to have done, yet the little I have seen 
convinces me, that they are worthy peo- 
ple." 

" The most worthy people upon Earth. 
You know I have the greatest regard for 
them," said Mrs. Beaumont 

^' I am really sorry," pursued Mr. Pal- 
mer," that 1 have not been able to make 
acquaintance with Captain Walsingham. 
Mr. Walsingham told me his whole his- 
tory yesterday, and it has prepossessed 
me much in his favour." 

** He is indeed, a charming, noWe- 
hearted young hero," said Mrs. Beuu- 
mont, " and I regret as much as you do, 
that you cannot see him before you leave 
England." 

" However," continued Mr. Palmer, 
^* as I was saying, the Walsinghams will, 
I trust, be the better sooner or later, by 
me ; for I think I foresee, that Captain 
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Walsingham, if a certain Spanish lady 
were out of the question, would propose 
for Amelia, and would persuade her to 
give up this foolish fancy of hers for that 
baronet." 

Mrs. Beaumont shook her head, as if 
she believed this could not possibly be 
done. 

" Well, well, if it can't be, it can't. 
The girl's inclinations must not be con- 
trolled. I don^t wonder, however, that 
you are vexed at missing such a husband 
for her as young Walsingham. But, my 
good madam, y/t must make the best of 
it — ^let the girl marry her baronet. I, 
have left a legacy of some thousands to 
Captain Walsingham, as a token of my 
esteem for his character j and I am sure, 
my dear Mrs. Beaumont, his interests ar^ 
in good hands, when I leave them in 
yours. In the mean time, I wish you, as 
the representative of my late good friend, 
Col. Beaumont, to enjoy all I have during 
your life." 

Mrs. Beaumont poured forth such a 
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profusion of kind and grateful expressions, 
that Mr. Palmer was quite disconcerted. 
** No more of this, my dear madam, no 
more of this. But there was something 
I was going to say, that has gone out of 
my head. O, it was that the Walsing- 
hams will, I think, stand a good chance 
of being the better for me in another 
way." 
<^ How?*' 

** Why you have seen so much more 
of them than I have — don't you, my dear 
madam, see, that Miss Walsingham has 
made a conquest of your son ? I thought 
I was remarkably slow at seeing these 
things, and yet I saw it." 

" Miss Walsingham is a prodigious 
favourite of mine. But you know Ed- 
ward is so young, and men don't like, 
now-a-days, to marry young," said Mrs. 
Beaumont. 

" Well, let them manage their affairs 
their own^ way," said Mr. Palmer ; "all 
I wish upon earth is to see them happy, 
or rather to hear of their happiness, for 
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I shall not see it, you know, in Ja* 
maica." 

"Alas!" said Mrs. Beaumont, in a 
most affectionate tone, and with a sigh 
thatiieemed to come from her heart — 
" Alas! that is such a melancholy 
thought." 

Mr, Palmer ended the conversation by 
inquiring whom he had best ask to wit- 
ness his will. Mrs. Beaumont proposed 
Captain Lightbody and Dr. Wheeler. 
The doctor was luckily in the house, for 
he had been sent for this morning, to 
see her poor Amelia, who had caught 
cold yesterday, and had a slight feverish 
complaint. 

This was perfectly true. The anxiety 
that Amelia had suffered of late—the fear 
of being forced or ensnared to marry a 
man she disliked — apprehensions about 
the Spanish incognita, and at last the 
certainty- that Captain Walsiogham 
would not arrive before Mr. Palmer 
should have left England, and that con- 
sequently the hopes she had formed from 
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this benevolent friend's interference were 
vain. All these things had overpowered 
Amelia ; she had passed a feverish night, 
and was really ill. Mrs. Beaumont, at 
any other time, would have been much 
alarmed ; for, duplicity out of the ques- 
tion, she was a fond mother; but she now 
was well contented) that her daughter 
should have a day's confinement to her 
room, for the sake of keeping her safe out 
of the way. So leaving poor Amelia to 
her feverish thoughts, we proceed with 
the business of the da v. — — 

Dr. Wheeler and Mr. Lightbody wit* 
nessed the will ; it was executed, and a 
copy of it deposited with Mrs. Beaumont. 
This was one great point gained. The 
next object was her jointure. She had 
employed her convenient tame man* 
Captain Lightbody, humbly to suggest to 



* This reminds us of an expression of Charles the 
Second. — '' It is very strange, that every one of my 
fViends keeps a tame knave/' 

Note by the Editor. 
VOL. III. M 
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her son, that some increase of jointure 
would be proper ; and she was now in 
anxiety to know how these hints, and 
others which had been made by more re- 
mote means, would operate. As she 
was waiting to see Mr. Lightbody in her 
dressing-room, to hear the result of his 
suggestions^ the door opened 

" Well, Lightbody ! come in, — what 
success ?" 

She stopped short, for it was not Cap- 
tain Lightbody, it was her son. Without 
taking any notice of what she said, he 
advanced towards her, and presented a 
deed. 

" You will do me the favour, mother, 
to accept of this addition to your join- 
ture," s£Md he. " It was always my inten- 
tion to do this, the moment it should be 
in my power ; and I had flattered myself, 
that you would not have thought it ne- 
cessary to suggest to me what I knew I 
ought to do, or to hint to me your wishes 
by any intermediate person." 

Colouring deeply, for it hurt her con- 
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science to be found out^ Mrs. Beaumont 
was upon the point of disavowing her 
emissary, but she recollected, that the 
words which she had used when her son 
was coming into the room, might have 
betrayed her. On the other hand, it was 
not certain th^t he had heard them. She 
hesitated. From the shame of a dis- 
avowal, which would have answered no 
purpose but to sink her lower in her son's 
opinion, she was, however, saved by his 
abrupt sincerity. 

" Don't say any thing more about it, 
dear mother," cried he, " but pardon me 
the pain I have given you at a time when 
indeed I wished only to give pleasure. 
Promise me, that in future you will let 
me know your wishes directly, and from 
your own lips." 

** Undoubtedly — depend upon it, my 
dearest son. I am quite overpowered. 
The fact was, that I could not, however 
really and urgently necessary it was to 
me, bring myself to mention with my own 
lips what, as a direct request from me, I 
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knew you could not and would not refuse, 
however inconvenient it might be to you 
to comply. On this account, and on this 
account only, I wished you not to know 
my wants from myself, but from an inter- 
mediate friend." 

" Friend !" — Mr. Beaugiont could not 
help repeating with an emphasis of dis* 
dain. 

" Friend, I only said by courtesy ; but 
I wished you to know my wants from an 
intermediate person, that you might not 
feel yourself in any way bounds or called 
upon, and that the refusal might be im- 
plied and tacit, as it were, so that it could 
lead to no unpleasant feelings between 
us. 

" Ah! my dear mother," said Mr. 
Beaumont, " I have not your knowledge 
of the world, or of human nature 5 but 
from all I have heard, seen, and felt, I 
am convinced, that more unpleasant feel- 
ings are created in families, by these false 
delicacies, and managements, and hints, 
and go-between friends by courtesy, than 
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ever would have been caused by the par- 
ties speaking directly to one another, and 
telling the plain truth about their thoughts 
and wishes. Forgive me if I speak too 
plainly at this moment ; as we are to live 
together, I hope, many years, it may 
spare us many an unhappy hour." 

Mrs. Beaumont wiped her eyes. Her 
son found it difficult to go on, and yet, 
upon his own principles, it was right to 
proceed. 

'' Amelia, ma'am 1 I find she is ill this 
morning." 

'^ Yes— poor child !" 

" I hope, mother '* 

" Since," interrupted Mrs. Beaumont, 
" my dear son wishes always to hear from 
me the plain and direct truth, I must tell 
him, that, as the guardian, of his sister, I 
think myself accountable to no one for* 
my conduct with respect to her: and that 
I should look upon any interference as an 
unkind and unjustifiable doubt of my af- 
fection for my daughter. Rest satisfied 
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with this assurance, that her happiness is, 
in all I do, my first object : and as I have 
told her a thousand times, no force shall 
be put upon her inclinations." 

" I have no more to say, no more to 
ask," said Mr. Beaumont. "This is a 
distinct, positive declaration, in which I 
will confide, and, in future, not suffer ap- 
pearances to alarm me. A mother would 
not keep the word of promise to the ear, 
and break it to the hope," 

Mrs. Beaumont, feeling herself change 
countenance, made an attempt to blow 
her nose, and succeeded in hiding, her 
face, with her handkerchief. 

** With respect to myself/' continued 
Mr. Beaumont, ^' I should also say, lest 
you should be in any doubt concern- 
ing my sentiments, that though I have 
complied with your request to delay for 
a few weeks " 

" That you need not repeat, my dear," 
interrupted Mrs. Beaumont. ** I under- 
stand all that perfectly." 
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** Then at the end of this month I shall 
— and, I hope, with your entire approba- 
tion, propose for Miss Walsingham. 

" Time enough,'' said Mrs. Beaumont^ 
smiling, and tapping her son playfully on 
the shoulder, " time enough to talk of that 
when the end of the month comes. How 
often have I seen young men like you 
change their minds, and fall in and out 
of love in the course of one short month I 
At any rate," continued Mrs. Beaumont, 
" let us pass to the order of the day ; for 
we have time enough to settle other mat- 
ters ; but the order of the day — a tiresome 
one I confess — is to settle accounts." 

" I am ready " 

" So am I." 

** Then let us go with the accounts to 
Mr. Palmer, who is also ready, I am 
sure." 

" But, before we go," said Mrs. Beau- 
mont, whispering, " let us settle what is 
to be said about the debts — your debts 
you know — the 5000/. you know. I 
fancy you'll agree with me, that he less 
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IS said about this the better^ and that^ in 
short, the best will be to say nothing/' 

" Why so, madam ? Surely you don't . 
think I mean to conceal my debts from 
our friend Mr. Palmer, at the very mo- 
ment when I profess to tell him all my 
affairs, and to settle accounts with him 
and you, as my guardians." 
. ^^ With him ? But he has nev^r acted, 
you know, as one of the guardians, there- 
ftire you are not called upon to settle ac- 
counts with him*" 

'* Then why, ma'am, did yoii urge him 
to come down from London, to be present 
at the settlement of these accounts?" 

" As a compliment, and because I wish 
him to be present, as your father's friend; 
but it is by no means essential that he 
should know every detail." 

" I will do whichever you please, 
ma'am, I will either settle accounts with 
or without him." 

** Oh ! milh him, that is, in his pre-, 
sence, to be sure." 

" Then he must know the whole." 
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" Why so ? Your having contracted 
such debts will alter his opinion of your 
prudence and of mine^ and may, perhaps, 
essentially alter — alter " 

" His will ?— Be it so : that is the worst 
that can happen. As far as I am con* 
cemed, I would rather a thousand times 
it were so, than deceive him into a better 
opinion of me than I deserve." 

" Nobly said ! so like yourself, and 
like every thing I could wish: but, for- 
give me, if I did for you, what indeed I 
would not wish you to do for yourself. 
I have already told Mr. Palmer, that you 
had no embarrassments 5 therefore, you 
cannot, and I am sure would not, unsay 
what I have said." 

Mr. Beaumont stood fixed in astonish** 
ment. 

*^ But why, mother, did not you tell 
him the whole?" 

" My dear love, delicacy prevented 
me. He offered to relieve you from any 
embarrassments, if you had any ; but I, 
having too much delicacy and pride to 
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let my son put himself under pecuniary 
obligations to any man who was not his 
relation, hastily answered, that you had 
no debts ; for there was no other reply to 
be made, without offending poor Palmer, 
and hurting his generous feelings, which 
I would not do for the universe; and I 
considered too, that as all Palmer's for- 
tune will come to us in the end " 

" Well, ma'am," interrupted Mr. Beau- 
mont, impatient of ail these glosses and 
excuses, ^^ the plain state of the case is, 
that I cannot contradict what my mother 
has said, therefore I will not settle ac- 
counts at all with Mr. Palmer." 

" And what excuse ca;i I make to him, 
after sending for him express from Lon- 
don?" 

" That I must leave to you, mother." 

" And what reason can I give for thus 
withdrawing our family-confidence from 
such an old friend, and at the' very mo- 
ment when he is doing so much for us 
all?" 

" That I must leave to you, mother. 
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I withdraw no confidence. I have pre- 
tended none — I will break none/* 

^' Good Heavens! was not all I did 
and said for your interest?" 

** Nothing can be for my interest that 
is not for my honour, and for yours, mo- 
ther. But let us never go over the busi- 
ness more. Now to the order of the day.*' 

" My dear, dear son !" said Mrs. Beau- 
mont, " don't speak so roughly, so cruelly 
to me." 

Suddenly softened, by seeing the tears 
standing in his mother's eyes, he besought 
her pardon for the bluntness of his man- 
ner, and expressed his entire belief in her 
affection and zeal for his interests; but, 
on the main point, that he would not de- 
ceive Mr. Palmer, or directly or indi- 
rectly assert a falsehood, Mr. Beaumont 
was immovable. In the midst of her en- 
treaties, a message came from Mr. Palmer, 
to say that he was waiting for the ac- 
counts, which Mrs. Beaumont wished to 
settle. " Well," said she, much per- 
plexed, " well, come down to him — come. 
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for it is impossible for me to find any ex- 
cuse after sending for him from London; 
be would think there was something worse 
than there really is. Stay — ni go down 
first, and sound him ; and if it won't do 
without the accounts, do you come when 
I ring the bell ; then all I have for it, is 
to run my chance. Perhaps he may 
never recollect what passed about your 
debts, for the dear good old soul has not 
the best memory in the world ; and if he 
should obstinately remember, why, after 
all, it is only a bit of false delicacy, and a 
white lie for a friend and a son, and we 
can colour it." 

Down went Mrs. Beaumont to sound 
Mr. Palmer ; but though much might be 
expected from her address, yet she found 
it unequal to the task of convincing this 
gentleman's plain good sense, that it 
would fatigue him to see those accounts, 
which he came so many miles on purpose 
to settle. Perceiving him begin to waken 
to the suspicion, that she had some in- 
terest in suppressing the accounts, and 
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hearing him, in an altered tone, ask, — 
•* Madam, is there any mystery in these 
accounts, that I must not see them?'* 
she instantly rang the bell, and answered, 
" O, none; none in the world; only we 
thought — that is, I feared it might fatigue 
you too much, my dear friend, just the 
day before your journey, and I was un- 
willing to lose so many hours of your 
good company — but since you are so very 
kind — -here's my son and the papers." 
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CHAPTER XII. . 

" A face untaught to feign; a judging eye, 

** That darts severe upon a rising lie, 

** And strikes a blush through frontless flattery." 

To the settlement of accounts they sat 
down in due form ; and it so happened, 
that though this dear good old soul had 
not the best memory in the world, yet he 
had an obstinate recollection of every 
word Mrs. Beaumont had said about her 
son's having no debts or embarrassments. 
And great and unmanageable was his 
astonishment, when the truth came to 
light. " It is not," said he, turning to 
Mr. Beaumont, " that I am astonished 
at yfcur having debts; I am sorry for 
that, to be sure ; but young men are often 
a little extravagant or so, and I dare say — 
particularly as you are so candid, and 
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make no excuses about it — I dare say 
you will be more prudent in future, and 
give up the race-horses as you promise ; 
but-p-why did not Madam Beaumont tell 
me the truth ? Why make a mystery, 
when I wanted nothing but to serve my 
friends? It was not using me well — it 
was not using yourself well. — ^Madam, 
madam, I am vexed to the heart, and 
would not for a thousand pounds — ay, 
fool as I am, not for ten thousand pounds, 
this had happened to me from my good 
friend the colonel's widow — a man that 
would as soon have cut his hand off. — 
Oh, madam! madam Beaumont! you. 
have struck me a hard blow at my time 
of life. Any thing but this I could have 
borne ; but to have one's confidence and 
old friendships shaken at my time of 
life !" 

Mrs. Beaumont was, in her turn, in 
unfeigned astonishment, for Mr. Palmer 
took the matter more seriously, and 
seemed more hurt by this discovery of a 
trifling deviation from truth, than she had 
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foreseen, or than she could have con- 
ceived to be possible, in a case where 
neither his interest nor any one of his 
passions was concerned. It was in vain 
that she palliated and explained, and 
talked of delicacy, and generosity, and 
pride, and maternal feelings, and the feel- 
ings of a friend, and all manner of fine 
and double-refined sentiments ; still Mr. 
Palmer's sturdy plain sense could not be 
made to comprehend, that a falsehood is 
not a falsehood, or that deceiving a friend 
is using him well. Her son suffered for 
her, as his countenance and his painful 
and abashed silence plainly showed. 

" And does not even my son say any 
thing for me ? Is this friendly ?*' said 
she — (unable to enter into his feelings, 
and thinking that the part of a friend was 
to make apologies, right or wrong.)^— 
Mr. Palmer shook hands with Mr. Beau- 
mont, and, without uttering a syllable, 
they understood one another perfectly. 
Mn Beaumont left the room ; and Mrs. 
Beaumont burst into tears. Mr. Palmer, 
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with great good- nature, tried to assuage 
that shame and compunction, which he 
imagined that she felt. He observed, 
that, to be sure, she must feel mortified 
and vexed with herself, but that he was 
persuaded nothing but some mistaken no- 
tion of delicacy could have led her to do 
what her principles must condemn. Im- 
mediately she said all that she saw would 
please Mr. Palmer; and, following the 
lead of his mind, she at last confirmed 
him in the opinion, that this was an acci- 
dental, not an habitual deviation from 
truth. His confidence in her was broken, 
but not utterly destroyed. 

** As to the debt," resumed Mr. Palmer, 
" do not let that give you a moment's 
concern ; I will put that out of the ques- 
tion in a few minutes. My share in the 
cargo of the Anne, which I see is just 
safely arrived in the Downs, will more 
than pay this debt. Your son shall enter 
upon his estate unincumbered — No, no — 
don't thank me; I won't cheat you of 
your thanks ; it is your son must thank 
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me for this. I do it on his account. I 
like the young man. There is an inge- 
nuousness, an honourable frankness about 
him, that I love. Instead of his bond for 
the moniey, I shall ask his promise never 
to have any thing more to do with race- 
horses or Newmarket ; and his promise I 
shall think as good as if it were his bond. 
Now I'm not throwing money away; 
I'm not doing an idle, ostentatious thing, 
but one that may, and I hope will, be 
essentially useful. For, look you here, 
my good — look here, Mrs, Beaumont : a 
youth who finds himself incumbered with 
debt on coming to his estate, is apt to 
think of freeing Jiimselfby marrying a 
fortune instead of a woman ; now, in- 
stead of freeing a man, this fetters him 
for life ; and what sort of a friend must 
that be, who, if he could prevent it, would 
let this be done for a few thousand 
pounds ? So I'll go before I take another 
pinch of snuff, and draw him an order 
upon the cargo of the Anne, lest I should 
forget it in the hurry of packing and tak- 
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ing leave, and all those uncomfortable 
things." 

He left Madam Beaumont to her feelr 
ings, or her reflections ; and, in a few mi- 
nutes, with an order for five thousand 
pounds in his hand, went over the house 
in search of his y.oung friend. Mr. Beau- 
mont came out of his sister's room on 
hearing himself called. 

" Here," said Mr. Palmer, " is a little 
business for you to do. Read this order 
over ; see that it is right, and endorse it-— 
mind— and never let me hear one word 
more about it — only by way of acknow- 
ledgment — ask your mother what you are 
to give me. But don't read it till you 
are out of my sight— Is Amelia up ? Can 
I see her?" 

*' Yes; up and in her dressing-room. 
Do, dear sir, go in and see her, for my 
mother says she is too feverish to leave 
her room to-day ; but I am sure that it 
will make her ten times worse to be pre- 
vented from seeing you the laist day you 
are with ijs," 
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" Does the little gypsey then care so 
much for me P—^that's fair — ^for I am her 
friend, and will prove it to her, by giving 
up my own fancies to hers : so trust me 
with her tite d titey young gentleman; 
go off, if you please, and do your own 
business/' 

Mr. Palmer knocked at Amelia's door, 
and fancying he heard an answer of ad- 
mittance, went in. 

" O Mr. Palmer, my good Mr. Pal- 
mer, is it you ?" 

" Yes ; but you seem not above half 
to know whether you are glad or sorry to 
see your good Mr. Palmer; for while 
you hold out your hand, you turn away 
your face from me. — Dear, dear ! what a 
burning hand, and how the pulse goes 
and flutters ! What does Dr. Wheeler say 
to this ? I am a bit of a physician my- 
self — let me look at you — What's this ? 
Eyes as red as ferret's, begging your eyes 
pardon, young lady — What's this about ? 
Come," said he, drawing a chair and 
sitting down close beside her, ^* no mys* 
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teries; no mysteries — I hate mysteries i 
besides, we have not time for them. Con- 
sider, I go to-morrow, and have all my 
shirts to pack up — Ay, smile, lady, as 
your father used to do ; and open your 
whole heart to me, as he always did. — 
Consider me as an old friend," 

^* I do consider you as a sincere ex- 
cellent friend," said Amelia, " but"— 
Amelia knew that she could not explain 
herself without disobeying, and perhaps 
betraying, her mother. 

** No butSy' said Mr. Palmer, taking 
hold of her hand — " Come, my little 
Amelia, before you have put that ring on 
and off your pretty finger fifty times 
more, tell me whom you would wish to 
put a ring on this finger for life ?" 

** Ah! that is the thing / cannot tdl 
you!" said Amelia. " Were I alone 
concerned, I would tell you every thing; 
but — ask me no more, I cannot tell you 
the whole truth." 

" Then there's something wrong, 
somewhere or other. Whenever people 
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tell me they cannot speak the truth, I 
always say, then there's something wrong. 
Give me leave, Amelia, to ask " 

" Don't question me," said Amelia : 
" talk to my mother. I don't know^ how 
I ought to answer you," 

" Not know how — Fore George ! this is 
strange! A strange house, where one 
can't get at the simplest truth without a 
world of difficulty — mother and daugh- 
ter all alike ; not one of 'em but the son 
can, for the soul of 'em, give a plain an- 
swer to a plain question— -^^<?/ know how ! 
as if it was a science to tell the truth. 
Not know how ! — as if a person could not 
talk to me, honest old Richard Palmer, 
without knowing how ! as if it was how 
to baffle a lawyer on -a cross-examination 
—Not know how to answer one's own 
friend ! Ah, this is not the way your fa- 
ther and I used to go on. Miss Beaumont. 
Nay, nay, don't cry now, or that will 
finish oversetting the little temper I have 
left, for I can't bear to see a woman cry, 
especially a young woman like you; it 
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breaks my heart, old as it is, and fool that 
I am, that ought to know your sex better, 
by this time, than to let a few tears drown 
my common sense. Well, young lady, 
be that as it may, since you won't tell me 
your mind, I must tell you your mind, 
for I happen to know it — Yes, I do — your 
mother bid me spare your delicacy, and 
I would, but that I have not time ; be- 
sides, I don't understand, nor see what 
good is got, but a great deal of mischief, 
by these cursed new-fashioned delicacies : 
wherefore, in plain English, I tell you, I 
donH like Sir John Hunter, and I do like 
Captain Walsingham; and I did wish 
you married to Captain Walsingham — 
you need not start so, for I say did — I 
don't wish it now ; for since your heart 
is set upon Sir John Hunter, God for- 
bid, I should want to give Captain AVal- 
singham a wife without a heart. Sa I 
have only to add, that, notwithstanding 
my own fancy or judgment, I have done 
my best to persuade your mother to let 
you have the man, or the baronet, of 
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your choice. I will go farther: I'll make 
it a point with her, and bring you both 
together; for there's no other way I 
gee, of understanding you : and get a pro- 
mise of her consent, and then I hope I 
shall leave you all satisfied, and without 
any mysteries. And, in the mean time," 
added Mr. Palmer, taking out of his coat 
pocket a Morocco leather case, and 
throwing it down on the table before 
Anielia, " every body should be made 
happy their own way : there are some 
diamonds for Lady Hunter, and God bless 
you." 

** Oh, sir, stay !" cried Amelia, rising 
eagerly, " dear, good Mr. Palmer, keep 
your diamonds, and leave me your esteem 
and love.'* 

" That I can't, unless yon speak open- 
ly to me. It is out of nature — Don't 
kneel — don't — ^God bless you, young 
lady> you have my pity — ^for indeed — 
{turning and looking at her)— you seem 
very miserable — and look very sincere." 
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" If my mother was here !— *•! must see 
my mother^** exclaimed Amelia,. 

"Where's the difeculty? I'll go for 
her this instants" said Mr. Palmer, who 
was not a man to let a romance trail on 
to six volumes for want of going six yards ; 
or for want of somebody's coming into a 
room at the right minute for explanation;, 
or from some of those trivial causes, by 
which adepts contrive tb delude ns at the 
very moment of expectation. Whilst 
Mr. Palmer was going for Mrs. Beau- 
mont, Amelia waited in terrible anxiety. 
The door was open, and as she looked 
into the gallery, which led to her room, 
she saw Mr. Palmer and her mother as 
they came along, talking together. Know- 
ing every symptom of suppressed passion 
in her mother's countenance, she was 
quite terrified, by indications which pass- 
ed unnoticed by Mr. Palm'er. As her 
mother approached, Amelia hid her face 
in her hands for a moment ; biit gaining 
courage from the consciousness of mtegri- 
tv, and from a determination to act open*^ 
VOL. 111. N 
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Jy, she looked up, and rising with dignity^ 
said, in a gentle but firm voice — " Mo- 
ther, I hope you will not think that there 
is any impropriety in my speaking to our 
friend Mr, Palmer, with the same open- 
ness with which I have always spoken to 
you?" 

" My dear chijd," interrupted Mrs. 
Beaumont, embracing Amelia with a 
sudden change of manner and counte- 
nance, "my sweet child, I havq trii^d you 
to the utmost; forgive me; all your Jtrials 
now are over, and you must allow me 
the pleasure of telling our excellent 
friend Mr. Palmer, what I know will de- 
light him almost as much as it delights 
me, that the choice of Amelia's heart, 
Mr. Palmer, is worthy of her, just what 
we all wished/' 

"Captain Walsingham?" exclaimed 
Mr. Palmer, with joyful astonishment. 

" Sit down, my love,*' said Mrs. Beau- 
mont, seating Amelia, who from the sur- 
prise at this sudden change in her mo- 
ther, and from the confusion of feelings 
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which overwhelmed her at this moment, 
was near fainting — " We are too much 
for her; I have been too abrupt," conti- 
nued Mrs. Beaumont — " Open the win- 
dow, will you, my good sir, and (whis- 
pering) let us not say any more to her at 
present, you see it won't do." 

"I am well ; quite well again now," said 
Amelia, exerting herself. " Don't leave> 
don't forsake me, Mr. Palmer; pray, 
don't go," holding out her hand to Mr. 
Palmer. 

" My dear Amelia," said Mrs. Beau- 
mont, " don't talk, don't exert yourself; 
pray lie still on the sofa." 

" Her colour is come back; she looks 
like herself again," said Mr. Palmer, 
seating himself beside her, regardless of 
Mrs. Beaumont's prohibitoiy looks. 
" Since my little Amelia wishes me to 
stay, I will not go. So, my child — but I 
wont hurry you — I only want one sign 
of the head to confirm the truth of what 
your mother has just told me, for nobody 
can tell what passes iri a young lady's 
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heart but herself. So then, it is not that 
sprig of quality, that selfish spendthrift, 
that Sir John Hunter, who has your heart 
—Hey?" 

" No, no, no,** answered ..^nielia; " I 
never did, I never could like such a man !" 

"Why, I thought not; I thought it 
was impossible — but '' 

Mrs. Beaumont, alarmed beyond con- 
ception, suddenly put her hand before 
Mn Palmer's mouth, to prevent him 
from finishing his sentence, and exposing 
the whole of her shameful duplicity to her 
daughter. 

*< Absolutely I must, and do hereby 
interpose my maternal authority, and 
forbid all agitating explanations whilst 
Amelia is in her present state. Dr. 
Wheeler says she is terribly feverish. 
Come, Mr. Palmer, I must carry you off 
by force, and from me you shall have all 
the explanations and all the satisfaction 
you can require." 

*« Well,'' said Mr. Palmer, " good bye 
for the present, my little Amelia, my dar- 
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ling little Amelia; I am so delighted to 
find that Captain Walsingham's the man, 
and so glad you have no mysteries — be 
well, be well soon, I am so pleased, so 
happy, that I am as unruly as a child, 
and as easily managed. You see how 
I let myself be turned out of the room." 

" Not turned out, only carried out," 
said Mrs. Beaumont, who never, even in 
the most ihfiminent perils, lost her polite 
presence of mind. Having thus carried 
off Mr. Palmer, she was in hopes, that, m 
the joyful confusion of his mind, he 
would be easily satisfied with any plausi- 
ble explanation. Therefore she dexter* 
ously fixed his attention on the future, 
and adverted as slightly as possible to the 
past. 

** Now, my good sir, congratulate me," 
said she, *' on the prospect I have of hap- 
piness in such a son-in-law as Captain 
Walsingham, if it be indeed true, that 
Captain Walsingham is really attached to 
Amdiia. But, on the other hand, what shall 
we do, if there is any truth in the story 
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of the Spanish lady ? Oh, there*s the dif- 
ficulty ! Between hope and fear, I am in 
such a distracted state at this moment, I 
hardly know what I say. What shall we 
do about the Spanish lady?'* 

" Do, my dear madam! we can do 
nothing at all in that case. But I will 
hope the best, and you'll see that he will 
prove a constant man, at last. In the 
mean time, how was all that about Sir 
John Hunter, and what are you to do 
with him ?" 

"Leave that to me, I will settle all 
that,'* cried Mrs. Beaumont. 

•* But I hope the poor man, though I 
don't like him, has not been jilted." 

" No, by no means s Amelia s incapa- 
ble of that. You know she told you just 
now, that she never liked him." 

" Ay, but I think, madam, you told 
me, that she didy' said Mr. Palmer, stick- 
ing to his point with a decided plainness, 
which quite disconcerted Mrs. Beau- 
mont. 

"It was all a mistake," said she, "quite 
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a mistake; and I am sure you rejoice 
with me that it was sO: and, as to the 
rest, past blundei*s, like past misfortunes, 
are good for nothing but to be forgot- 
ten.'' 

Observing that Mr. Palmer looked dis- 
satisfied, Mrs. Beaumont continued apo*' 
logising, ** I confess you have to all ap- 
j^earance some cause to be angry with 
me," said she: " but now only hear me. 
Taking the blame upon myself, l-et me 
candidly tell you the whole truth, and all 
my reasons, foolish perhaps as they were. 
Captain Walsingham behaved so honour- 
ably, and had such command over his 
feelings, that I, vvho am really the most 
credulous creature in the world, was so 
completely deceived, that I fancied he 
never had a thought of Amelia, and 
that he never would think of her; and 
I own this both roused my pride and 
my prudence for my daughter: and I 
certainly thought it my duty as her mo- 
ther, to do every thing in my power to 
discourage in her young and innocent 
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heart a hopeless passion. It was but 
within these few hours, that I have been 
undeceived by you as to his sentiments. 
That of course made an immediate 
change, as you have seen, in my measures; 
for such is my high opinion of the young 
man, and indeed my desire tQ be con- 
nected with the Walsinghams is so great, 
tliat even whilst I arai in total ignorance 
of what the amount or value may be of 
this prize that he has taken,. and even 
whilst! am in doubt concerning thii? 
Spanish incognita, I have not hesitated 
to declare, perhaps imprudently, to 
Amelia, as you have just heard, my full 
approbation of the choice of her heart." 
" Hum !— well— hey !— How's this ?" 
said Mr. Palmer to himself, as he tried to 
believe, and to be satisfied with this apo- 
logy — *^ Madam," said he, aloud to Mrs* 
Beaumont, " I comprehend that it might 
not be prudent to encourage Amelia's 
partiality for Captain Walsingham, till 
you were sure of the young man's senti- 
ments. But, excuse me, I am a vervslow 
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unpractised man in these matters, I don't 
yet understand why you told 7ne^ that 
she was in love with Sir John Hunter?" 

Mrs. Beaumont being somexvhat in the 
habits of self-contradiction, was seldom 
unprovided with a concordance of ex- 
cuses ', but, at this unlucky moment, she 
was found unprepared. Hesitating she 
stood, all subtle as she was, deprived of 
ready wit, and actually abashed in the 
presence of a plain good man. 

" I candidly confess, my dear sir," said 
she, apologising to Mr. Palmer, as he 
walked up and down, ** that my delicacy, 
or pride, call it what you will, my false 
pride for my daughter, led me into an cr- 
rour. I could not bring myself to ac- 
knowledge to any man, even to you, for 
you know that it's contrary quite to the 
principles and pride of our sex — that she 
felt any partiality for a man, who had 
shown none for her. You must be sen- 
sible it was, to say no more, an awkward, 
mortifying thing. Ai^d 1 was so afraid 
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even of your jfinding it out, that, forgive 
me, I did, I candidly acknowledge, fabri- 
cate the foolish story of Sir John Hunter. 
Biit, believe me, I never seriously thought 
of her marrying him," 

" Fore George ! I don't understand one 
word of it from beginning to end," said 
Mr. Palmer, speaking aloud to himself. 

Regardless of the profusion of words, 
which Mrs. Beaumont continued pouring 
forth, he seated himself in an arm-chair, 
and deep in reverie for some minutes^ . 
went on slowly striking his hands to- 
gether, as he leaned with his arms on his 
knees. At length he rose, rang the bell, 
and said to the servant, — 

" Sir, be so obliging as to let my man 
Creichton know, that he need not hurry 
himself to pack up my clothes, for I shall 
not go to-morrow." 

Struck with consternation at these 
words, Mrs. Beaumont, nevertheless, com- 
manded the proper expression of joy on 
the occasion. — " Delightful T I must go 
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this instant/' cried she, " and be the first 
to tell this charming news to Amelia and 
Beaumont." 

" Tell them then, madam, if you please, 
that I have gained such a conquest over 
what Mr. Walsingham calls my hypo- 
chondriacism, that I am determined, at 
whatever risk, to stay another year in old 
England, and that I hope to be present at 
both their weddings." 

Mrs. Beaumont's quick exit was at 
^his moment necessary to conceal her dis- 
may. Instead of going to Amelia, she 
hurried to her own room, locked the door, 
and sat down to compose her feelings^. ^ 
and to* collect her thoughts. But scarcely 
had she been two minutes in her apart- 
ment, when a messenger came to summon 
her to the festive scene in the park. The 
tenants and villagers were all at dinner, 
and Mr. Beaumont seiit to let her know, 
that they were waiting to drink her health. 
She was obliged to go, and to appear all 
radiant with pleasure. The contrast be- 
tween their honest mirth and her secret 
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sufferings was great. She escaped as soon 
as she could from their senseless joy, 
and again shut hepself up in her own 
room. 

This sudden and totally unexpected re- 
solution of Mr. Palmer's so astonished 
her, that she could scarcely believe she 
had heard or understood his words rightly. 
Artful persons may^ perhaps, calculate 
with expertness and accuracy, what will, 
in any given case, be the determinations 
of the selfish and the interested ; but they— ^ 
are liable to frequent niiistakes in judging 
of the open-hearted and the generous : 
there is no sympathy to guide them, and * 
all their habits tend to mislead them in 
forming opinions of the direct and sincere. 
It had never entered into Mrs. Beau- 
mont's imagination, that Mr. Palmer 
would, notwithstanding his belief that he 
hazarded his life by so doing, defer a 
whole year returning to Jamaica, merely 
to secure the matrimonial happiness of 
her son and daughter. She plainly saw, 
that he .now suspected her dislike to the 
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Walsinghams, and her aversion to the 
double union with that family ; she saw 
that the slightest circumstance in her 
conduct, which confirmed his suspicions, 
would not only utterly ruin her in his 
opinion, but might induce him to alter 
that part of his will, which left her sole 
possessor of his fortune during her life. 
Bad as her affairs were at this moment^ 
she knew that they might still be worse. 
She recollected the letter of perfect ap- 
probation^ which Sin John Hunter had in 
his power. She foresaw, that he would 
produce this letter on the first rumour of 
her favouring another lover for Amelia. 
She had just declared to Mr. Palmer, that 
she never seriously thought of Sir John 
Hunter for her daughter ; and should thi^ 
letter be brought to light, she must be ir- 
remediably convicted of the basest dupli- 
city, and there would be no escape from 
the shame of falsehood, or, rather, the 
disgrace of detection. In this grand dif- 
ficulty, Mrs. Beaumont was too good a 
politician to waste time i^)ou any infe- 
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riour considerations. Instead of allow* 
ing her leisure to reflect that all her pre- 
sent difficulties arose from her habits of 
insincerity, she, with the true spirit of in- 
trigue, attributed her disappointments to 
some deficiency of artifice. " Oh !" said 
she to herself, " why did I write! I 
should only have spoken to Sir John, — 
How could I be so imprudent as to com- 
mit myself by writing ? But what can be- 
done to repair this errour ?" 

One web destroyed, she, with indefa- 
tigable subtlety, began to weave another. 
With thatpromptitudeof invention, which 
practice alone can give, she devised a 
scheme, by which she hoped not only to 
prevent Sir John Hunter from producing 
the written proof of her duplicity, but by 
which she could also secure the rever- 
sionary title, and the great Wigram estate. 
The nature of the scheme shall be un^ 
folded in the next chapter 3 and it will 
doubtless procure for Mrs. Beaumont, 
from all proper judges, a just tribute of 
admiration; They will allow our. heroine 
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to be possessed not only of that address, 
which is the peculiar glory of female po- 
liticians, but also of that masculine qua- 
lity, which the greatest, wisest of man- 
kind, has pronounced to be the first, se- 
cond, and third requisite for business — 
^* Boldness — boldness — boldness." 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

" Tlie creature's at her dirty work again." 

Pope. 

Amongst the infinite petty points of 
cunning, of which that great practical 
philosopher, Bacon, has in vain essayed 
to make out a list, he notes, that, " Be- 
cause it worketh better wlien any thing 
seemethto be gotten from you by ques- 
tion, than if you offer it of yourself: you 
may lay a bait for a question, by showing 
another visage and countenance than you 
are wont, to the end to give occasion to 
the party to ask what the matter is of the 
change." 

** What is the matter, my dearest Mrs. 
Beaumont ? I never saw you look so sad 
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before in all my life," said Miss Hunter^ 
meeting Mri^. Beaumont> who ha4 walked 
out into the park on purpose to be so met,^ 
and in hopes of having the melancholy of 
her countenance thus observed* It was 
the more striking, and the more unsea- 
sonable^ from its contrast with the gay 
scene in the park. The sound of music 
was heard> and the dancings had begun> 
and all was rural festivity—*" What is the 
matter, my dearest Mrs. Beaumont J" re-, 
peated Miss Hunter; "at such a time as 
this to see you look so melancholy!" 

" Ah ! my love ! such a sad change in 
affairs ! but," whispered Mrs. Beaumont, 
" I cannot explain myself before your 
companion." 

Mr. Lightbody was walking with Miss 
Hunter ; but he was so complaisant, that 
he was easily dispatched on some conve- 
nient errand ; and then Mrs. Beauniont, 
with all her wonted delicacy of circumlo- 
cution, began to communicate her distress 
to her young friend^ 

*' You know, my beloved Albina," said 
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she, *• it has been my most ardent wish, 
that your brother should be connected 
with my family, by the nearest and dear- 
est ties." 

" Yes> that is, married to Amelia,'* 
said Miss Hunter ; *' and has any thing 
happened to prevent it ?'* 

** O, my dear ! it is all over ! It cannot 
be — must not be thought of-r-inust not 
be spoken of any more; Mr. Palmer has 
been outrageous about it. Such a scene 
as I have had I and all to no purpose. 
Amelia has won him over to ker party. 
Only conceive what I felt — She declared, 
beyond redemption, her preference of 
Captain Walsinghannu" 

" Before the captain proposed for her ! 
How odd ! dear ! Suppose he should ne- 
ver propose for her, what a way she will 
be in after affronting my brother and all ! 
And only think ! she gives up the title, 
and the great Wigram estate, and every 
thing, Why, my brother says, uncle 
Wigram can't live three months j and 
Lord Puckeridge's title too will come to 
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my brother, you know ; and Amelia might 
have been Lady Puckeridge. Only 
think ! Did you ever know any thing so 
foolish?" 

" Never," said Mrs. Beaumont ^ " but 
you know, myniear, so few girls have the 
sense you show iii taking ddvice : they 
all will judge for themselves. But I'm 
most hurt by Amelia's want of gratitude 
and delicacy towards rne^ continued 
Mrs. Beaumont-^" Only conceive th« 
difficulty and distress in which she has 
left me about your poor brother. Such 
a shock as the disappointment will be to 
him! — And he may^ — though Heaven 
knows how little I deserve it — he may 
suspect — for men, when they are vexed 
and angry, will, you know, suspect even 
their best friends ; he might, I say, sus- 
pect me, of not being warm in his cause," 

" Dear, no ! I have always told him 
how kind you were, and how much you 
wished the thing ; and of all people in 
the world he can't blame you, dearest 
Mrs. Beaumont." 
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At this instant> Mrs. Beaumont saw 
a glimpse of somebody in a bye-path 
of the shrubbery, near them \ " Hush i 
Take care I Who is that lurking there ? 
Some listener t Who can it be ?" 

Miss Hunter applied her glass to her 
eye, but could not make out who it was. 

<* It is Lightbody^ I declare," said 
Mrs. Beaumont. " Softly — let us pre- 
tend not to see him, and watch what he 
will do. It is of the greatest consequence 
to me, to knaw whether he is a listener 
or not$ so much as he is about the 
house.'* 

.An irresistible fit^ of giggling, which 
seizied Miss Hunter at the odd way in 
which Lightbody walked^ prevented Mrs. 
Beaumont's trial of his curiosity. At 
the noise which the young lady made, 
Mr. Lightbody turned his head, and im- 
mediately advancing, with his accustom- 
ed mixture of effrontery and servility, 
said, that " he had executed Mrs. Beau- 
mont's commands, and that he had re- 
turned in hopes of getting a moment to 
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say a word to her when she was at leisure, 
about something he had just learned from 
Mr. Palmer's man Creichton, which it 
was of consequence she should know 
without delay." 

*^ Oj thank you, you best of creatures $ 
but I know all that already." 

*' You know that Mr. Palmer does not 
go to-morrow?^' 

" Yes ; and am so ejo i ced at it! Do 
my deaf Ligbtbody, go to Amelia and 
my son, from me, and tell them that 
charming news> And after that, pray 
have the compassion to inquire if the 
post is not come in yet, and run over the 
papers to see if you can find any thing 
about Walsingham's prize%" 

Mr. Lightbody obeyed, but riot with 
his usual alacrity. Mrs. Beaumont mused 
for a moment) and then said, " I do be- 
lieve he was listening. What could he 
be doing there ?" 

** Doing ! — O, nothing," said Miss 
Hunter : " he's never doing any things 
you know ; and as to listening, he was so 
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far off he could not hear a word we said : 
besides, he is such a simple creature^ and 
loves you so!" 

" Idon'tknow>" said Mrs. Beaumont; 
** he either did not play me fair, or else 
he did a job I employed him in this 
morning so awkwardly, that I never wish 
to employ him again. He is but a low 
kind of person after all ; I'll get rid of 
him : those sort of people always grow 
tiresome and troublesome after a time, 
and one must shake them off. But I 
have not leisure to think of him now—* 
Well, my dear, to go on with what I was 
saying to you/' 

Mrs. Beaumont went on talking of 
her friendship for Sir John Hunter, and 
of the difficulty of appeasing him; but 
observing that Miss Hunter listened only 
with forced attention, she paused to con- 
sider what this could mean. Habitually 
suspicious, like all insincere people, Mrs. 
Beauniont now began to imagine, that 
there was some plot carrying on against 
her by Sir John Hunter and Dghtbody, 
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and that Miss Hunter was made use of 
against her. Having a most contempti- 
ble opinion of her Albina's understand-: 
ing, and knowing thjit her young friend 
had too little capacity to be able to de- 
ceive her, or to invent a plausible excuse 
impromptu, Mrs> Beaumont turned quick, 
and exclaimed — 

" My dear, what could Lightbody be 
saying to you when I came up — ^for I re- 
member he stopped short, and you both 
looked so guilty ?" 

" Guilty! did I?— Did he?~Dearest 
Mrs. Beaumont, don't look at me so with 
your piercing eyes !; — O ! I vow and pro- 
test I can't tell youj I won't tell you." 

The young lady tittered, and twisted 
herself into various affected attitudes; 
then kissing Mrs. Beaumont, and then 
turning her back with childish playful- 
ness, she cried, " No, I won't tdl you ; 
never, never, never !" 

" Come, come, my dear, don't trifle; 
I have really business to do, and am in a 
hurry/* 
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*' Well, don't look at me — never look 
at me again — promise me that, and 111 
tell you.-^Poor Lightbody — O youVe 
looking at mel — Poor Lightbody was 
talking to me of sotnehody^ and he laid 
me a wager— but I canH tell you that — 
Ah, don't be angry with me, and I will 
tell, if you'll turn your head quite away, 
ihat I should be married to somebody be- 
fore the end of this year.-^O, now, don't 
look at me, dearest, dearest, Mrs. Beau- 
mont." 

* You dear little simpleton, and was 
that all ?" said Mrs* Beaumont, vexed to 
have wasted her time upon such folly — 
** Come, be serious now, my dear 5 if you 
knew the anxiety I am in at this mo- 
ment — '* But wisely judging that it 
would be in vain to hope for any portion 
of the love-sick damsel's attention, until 
she had confirmed her hopes of being 
married to somebody before the end of the 
year, Mrs. Beaumont scrupled not to 
throw out assurances,, in which she had 
herself no further faith. After what sh^ 
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had heard from her son this mornings she 
must have been convinced, that there 
was no chance of marrying him to Miss 
Hunter; she knew indeed positively^ that 
he would soon declare his real attach- 
ment, but she could, she thought, during 
the interval, retain her power over Miss 
Hunter, and secure her services, by con* 
cealing the truths 

'* Before I say one word more of my 
owti affairs, let me, my dearest child, 
assure you, that in the midst of all these 
disappointments and mortifications about 
Amelia, I am supported by the hop&~ 
by something more than the hope, that 
1 shall see the daughter of my hf^art hap* 
pily settled soon — Lightbody does not 
want penetration, 1 see. But I am not 
at liberty to say more. So now, my 
defeir, help me with all your cleverness to 
consider what I shall do in the difficulties 
I am in at this moment. Your brother 
has a letter of mine, approving, and so 
forth, his addresses to my daughter ; now 
if he, in the first rashness of his anger, 
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shoukl produce this to Pahner, Fm un- 
dcKne — Of to my sotij worse and worse ; 
there would be a duel between tliem in- 
falliUy, for Bqaunmnt is so warm on any 
point of honour-*«-Oi>> I dread to think 
of it, my dear r' 

♦*Sod» I, I'm sure 5 but, Ix)rd, I'm 
the worst person to think in a hurry — 
But can't you write a letter I for you al- 
ways know what to say so well — And 
after all> do you' know, I don't think he'll 
be half so ai*gry or S0 dis&fpf^ointed as you 
fancy, for I nerer thought he was so 
mmrfo in love with Amefta.'* 

•^ Indeed I" 

*• I know, if it was no* a secret, I could 
ten you-*-" 

•* What ? No secrets between us, ray 
*u1ing child." 

** Then I can tell you, that, just be^ 
fore he proposed for AmcEa, he was con- 
sohiiyg with me about proposing for Mrs. 
Duttofi." 

" Mrs^. I>»Wonf, the widow ! Mrs. But- 
ton ! How you astonish me ! (said Mrs. 
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Beaumont^ though she knew this before.) 
Why she is older than I am/' 

*« OldeF:^ y^y a great deal ;. but then 
you know my brother is no chicken hiam- 

^ To be sure, compared with yon, my 
dear, he is not yotrng. There's a pro>- 
digioosdiiFefence between you/* 

^* Above twenty yeara ; foTy you know, 
he's by another marriage." 

" True 'y but I can't believe lie pro- 
posed, for Mrs. Dntton." 

" Not actually proposed, because I 
would not let him ; for I should have 
hated to have* had such an unfashionable- 
looking woman for my sister-in*law. I 
never could have borne to go into public 
with her, you know : so I plagued my 
brother out of it; and luck'rly he fornid 
out, that her jointivre is not half so great 
^i& it was said to- be." 

" I could have told him- tlmt. Mrs. 
DttttoTi's jointiure is nothing nearly so 
large as mine was, even before the addi- 
tion to it, which my son so handsomely, 
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and indeed unexpectedly, made to it 
this morning. And did I tell you, my 
dear ? Mr. Palmer, this day, has been so 
kind as to leave me all his immense for- 
tune for my own life. But don't men- 
tion it, lest it should get round, and make 
ill-will : the Walsinghams know nothing 
of it. — But to return to your poor bro- 
ther — if I could any way sei^ve him with 
Mrs. Button ?" 

*• La ! he'd never think of her more— 
and Im sure I would not have him." 

** You dear little saucy creature ! — But 
indeed I cannot wonder that you don't 
like the thoughts of Mrs. Dutton for a 
chaperon in town." 

"O, horrid! horrid!" 

" And yet, would you condemn your 
poor brother to be an old bachelor, after 
this disappointment with Amelia?" 

" La, ma'am, can't he marry any body 
but Mrs. Dutton ?" 

" I wish I could think of any pennon 
would suit him. Can you?" 

" O, I know very well who I think 
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would suit him, and one I like to go into 
public with of all things." 

'*Who?" 

" And one who has promised to pre- 
sent me at court next .winter." 

*' My dearest child ! is it possible that 
you mean me ?" 

" I do; and why not?" 

^ Why not ! — My sweet love, do you 
consider my age ?" 

** But you look so young." 

" To be sure Mrs. Dutton looks older, 
and is older ; but I could not bring my- 
self, especially after being a widow so 
long, to tl;iink of marrying a young man 
—To be sure your brother is not what 
one should call a very young man." 

** Dear, no ; you don't look above • 
three, or four, or five years older than he 
does ; and in public, and with dress, and 
rouge, and fashion, and all that, I think 
it would do vastly well, and nobody 
would think it odd at alL There's Lady 
****, is not she ten years older than 
Lord **** ? and every body sayfi that's 
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nothing, and that &he gives the fnost de- 
lightful parties. O, I declare, dearest 
Mrs. Beaumont, you must and shall mar- 
ry my brotlier, and that's the only way 
to make him um^ndsi, and prevent mis- 
chief between the gentlemen; the only 
way to settle every thing charmingly*^ 
anrl I shall so like it-^and I'm so proud 
of its t>eing my pUii«**I vow» I'll go and 
write to my brother this minute, and~" 

" Stay, yo« dear mad creature ; only 
coaftider what you are about." 

** Con&ider 1 I have considered, and I 
Wti«t mui will have my own way," said 
the dear mad ei^ature, struggling with 
Mrs- Beaumont, who detained her with 
an earnest hand. " My low,'' said she» 
*< I positively cannot let you use my 
namie in such a strange way. If your bro- 
thef or the worid should think i had any 
share in the transaction, it would be so 
indelicate." 

^^ Indelicate ! — Dear me, ma'am, but 
when nobody will know it, how can it be 
indelicate ? and I will not mentioA your 
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name, and nobody will ever imagine tlntt 
yo« knew any thing of my writuig ; and 
I siiall Biiuiage it alt my own way -, and 
the plan is all my own--So let me go and 
write this mimite." 

** Mercjr upon me ! what siiall i do 
witb thiB dear lieadstrong creature V said 
Mrs. Beaumonti letting Miss Hnntcr go, 
an if exhausted by the straggle she had 
made to detain her impetuous young 
friend. Away ran Miss Hunter, sooae- 
times looking back in defiance and iaugh- 
i^9 whilst Mm. Beaumont shook her 
l>ead at her whenever slie looked back^ 
but found it impossible to overtake her^ 
and vain to make further opposition. As 
Jtlrs. Beaumont walked slowly home- 
wards, she meditated her own epistle to 
Sir John Hunter, and arranged her fn- 
ture plan of operations. 

If, thought she. Miss Hunter's letter 
should not succeed, it is only a sngges- 
tion of hers^ of which I am not sup- 
posed to know anything, and I am only 
just where I was before. If it does suc- 
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ceed, and if Sir John transfers his ad- 
dresses to me, I avoid all danger of his 
anger on account of his disappointment 
with Amelia; for it must then be his 
play, to convince me that he is hot at all 
disappointed, and then I shall have lei- 
sure to consider whether I shall marrj 
Sir John or not. At all events, I can 
draw on his courtship as long as I please, 
till I have, by degrees, brought Mr. Pal- 
mer round to approve the match. 

With these views Mrs, Beaumont 
wrote an incomparable letter to Sir John 
Hunter, in which she enveloped her 
meaning in so many words, and so much 
sentiment, that it was scarcely possible to 
comprehend any thing, except, "that 
she should be glad to see Sir John Hun- 
ter the next day, to explain to him a 
circumstance, that had given her, on his 
account, heartfelt uneasiness.'' Miss 
Hunter's letter was carefully revised by 
Mrs. Beaumont, though sh;^ was to know 
nothing of it ; and such was the art with 
which it was retouched, that, after all 
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proper corrections, nothing appeared but 
the most childish and imprudent simpli- 
city. 

After having dispatched these letter^ 
Mrs. Beaumont felt much anxiety about 
.the effect which they might produce; 
but she was doomed by her own habits 
of insincerity, to have perpetually the 
irksome task of assuming an appearance 
contrary to her' real feelings. Amelia 
had recovered, and Mr. Palmer's deter- 
mination to stay in England had spread 
a degree of cheerfulness over the whole 
family, which had not been felt for some 
time at Beaumont Park. In this gene^ 
ral delight Mrs. Beaumont was compel- 
led seemingly to sympathise : she per- 
formed her part so well, that even Dr. 
Wheeler and Captain Lightbody, who 
had been behind the scenes, began to 
believe that the actress was in earnest. 
Amelia, alas I knew her mother too well, 
to be the dupe even of her most consum- 
mate powers of acting. All that Mrs. 
Beaumont said about her joy, and her 
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hopes tliat Captain Walsingham would 
soon appear and confirm her happy pre- 
sentiments^ Amelia heard without daring 
to belierc. She hatd such an opinion of 
her mother's addiiess, such a sublime su- 
perstitious dread, that her mother would, 
by some inscrutable means, work out 
her own purposes, that she felt as if she 
could not escape from these secret ma- 
chinations. Amelia still apprehended, 
that Sir John Hunter would not be irre- 
Tocably dismissed, and that by some turn 
of artifice she should find herself bound 
to him. The next morning Sir John 
Hunter, however, finally relieved her 
from these apprehensions. After having 
been closeted for upwards of two hours 
with Mrs. Beaumont, he begged to speak 
to Miss Beaumont, and he resigned all 
pretensions to the honour, which he had 
so long and so ardently aspired to. It 
was his pride to show, that his spirits 
were not aflfectcd by this disappointment; 
he scarcely indeed exhibited that decent 
appearance of mortification, which is 
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usually expected on such an occasion % 
but with provoking haugbtintss professed 
himself *' sincereiy obliged to Mias Beau* 
mont, for having, hmvcver late m tiie biisi- 
ness, prevented him, by her candour^ 
fjX)m the danger of crossing her inclina- 
tions. For this he could scarcely be suf- 
ficiently thankful, when he considered, 
how every day sliowed the consequences 
of marrying young ladies, whose affec* 
tions were previously engaged. He had 
only to add, that he hoped the world 
would see the thhig in the same light in 
which he took it, and that Miss Beau*k 
mont might not find herself blamed for 
breaking o&fhe matter, after it had be^ti 
so publicly reported ; that, for his pare, 
he assured her^ he would, a$ fa4' a« Ivfc 
was concerned, do bis utmoist to silence 
unpleasant observations; and that, asthii 
most effectual means to 4o this, be con* 
ceived, would be to show that he conti- 
nued on an amicable footing with the fa* 
mily, he should do himself the honour to 
avail himself of the permission^— invita- 
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tion indeed — he had just received from 
Mrs. Beaumont^ to continue his visits 
as usual at Beaumont Park/' 

To this Amelia could make no ob- 
jection after the express declaration which 
he had just made, that he renounced all 
pretensions to her favour. However 
keenly she felt the implied reproach of 
having encouraged Sir John as her ad- 
mirer, while her affections were previous- 
ly engaged, and of having shown can- 
dour late in this affair, she could not vin- 
dicate herself, without accusing her mo- 
ther, therefore she attempted neither ex- 
cuse nor apology ; submitted to let the 
unfeeling baronet enjoy her confusion ; 
whilst she said, in general terms, *^ she 
felt obliged, by his assurance, that she 
should not be the cause of any quarrel 
between two families who had hitherto 
live4 in friendship." 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



" Him no soft thoughts^ no gratitude could move, 
" To gold he fled, from beauty, and from lovef 

Drydbn* 



All that passed in the two hours' conver- 
sation between the discarded baronet and 
the mother of his late mistress did not 
transpire; but Mrs. Beaumont said, that 
she had taken infinite pains to reconcile 
Shr John to his fate, and his subsequent 
behaviour showed that she had succeed- 
ed. His attention towards her also plain- 
ly proved, that he was not dissatisfied by 
the part she had acted, or rather, by the 
part that he thought she had acted. 
Thus all things went on smoothly. Mrs. 
Beaumont^ in confidence, told her friend 
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Miss Hunter, that Sir John had behaved 
with the greatest propriety and candour 
(candour ! that hackneyed word) — that he 
had acknowledged, that his principal in- 
ducement to propose for her daughter 
had been a desire to be connected with a 
family for which he had such peculiar 
regard. 

'* This, my love," continued Mrs. 
Beaumont, " was all, you know, that 
your brother could, with propriety, say 
on such an occasion ; all indeed that I 
would permit him to say: As to the rest, 
on Amelia's account, you know, I could 
not refuse his request to continue his vi- 
sits in this family, on the same footing of 
friendship as usual.'' 

Whether this was ttie truth, and the 
whole truth, the mystery that involves all 
cabinet-councils, and more especially 
those of female politicians, prevents the 
cautious historian from presuming to de- 
cide. But arguing from general causes,, 
and from~the established characters and 
ruling passions of the parties concerned. 
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we may safely conjecture, tlia* the baro- 
net did not at this time make any deci- 
sive proposal to the lady, but that he kept 
himself at liberty to advance or recede, as 
circumstances should render it expedient. 
His ruling passion was avarice, and 
though he had been allured by the hints, 
which his sister had thrown out concerning 
Mrs. Beaumont's increased jointure, and 
vast expectancies from Mr. Palmer, yet 
he was not so rash as to act decisil^ely 
upon such vague information: be had 
wisely deteTmined to obtain accurate and 
positive evidence from Captain Lightbo- 
dy, wlio seemed, in this case, to be the 
common vouchee; but Lightbody hap- 
pened to be gone out to shoot Jlappers^. 
Consequently Sir John wisely entrenched 
himself in general professions of regard to 
Mrs. Beaumont, and reflections on the 
happiness of being connected with such 
a respectable family. Mrs. Beaumont, 
who understood the whole of the game, 

* Yoang wild ducks* 
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now saw that her play must be to take 
Captain Lightbody again into her confi- 
dence. 

Ever careful not to commit herself, 
she employed Miss Hunter to communi- 
cate her own scheme to the captain, and 
to prepare him on the requisite points 
with proper answers to those inquiries, 
which ^he foresaw the baronet would 
make. 

•* You knowy my love," said Mrs. 
Beaumont, <* you can find a proper mo- 
ment to say aU you wish to Lightbody." 

" O, yes," said Miss Hunter, " I will if 
I possibly can this day, but it is so difficult 
to find a good time " 

" At dinner, suppose?" said Mrs. Beau- 
mont. 

"At dinner 1 surely ma'am, that's an 
awkward time, is not it, for talking of se- 
crets? " 

" The best time in the world, my dear; 
you know we are to have the Duttons, 
and the Ix)rd knows whom besides, to-day. 
And when there's a large company, and 
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every body talking at once^ and eating, 
and 4rinking, and carving, it is the best 
time in the world ! You may say what 
you please ; your neighbours are all hap- 
pily engaged^ too busy to mind you.— - 
Get near fat Mr. Button, and behind the 
screen of his prodigious elbow, you will 
be comfortably recessed from curious im- 
pertinents. — My dear, the most perfect 
solitude is not so convenient as one of 
these great dinners." 
^ Whilst Mrs. Beaumont was demon- 
strating to Miss Hunter, that the most 
convenient and secure time for a tete-a- 
tSte is at a large dinner, she happened to 
look out of the window, near which they 
were standing, and she saw her son and 
daughter with Mr. Palmer walking in 
the park; they sat down under a tree 
within view of the house. 
, " Come away from the window, my 
dear," said Mrs. Beaumont, " they will 
observe us, and perhaps think we are plot- 
ting something. I wonder what they 
are talking of? Look how earnestly Ame- 
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Iki is stretching out her neck» and Mr. 
Palmer striking his caAe upon, the 
ground. Come back a little, my dear, 
come back, you can see as well hei^." 

" But I see a gentleman on horseback, 
galloping. O ma^am, look! he has 
stopped, jumped ofF his horse 1 At Ame- 
lia's £eeti Captain Walsinghaiii» ittnwit 

^'Captain Walsingham it really isi" 
said Mrs. Beaumont^ pressing fonvard to 
look out of the window, yet standing so, 
that she could not be seen from without, 

" Dear," said Miss Hunter, " but how 
delighted Mr. Beaumont se^ns, and how 
Mr. Palmer sbdces Captain Walsingliam's 
hand, as if he had known him these hun- 
dred years! What can make them so 
glad to see him ? Do look at them, 
ma'am." 

" I see it all I" said Mrs, Beaumont, 
with an inroliuitary sigh. 

** But, dear Mrs. Beaumont," pursued 
Miss Hunter, " if he is actually come at 
last to propose for Amelia, don't you 
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think he is doing it in a shabby sort of 
way ? When he has been in London too 
— and if he has taken such a treasure too, 
could not he have come down here a lit- 
tle more in etyle, with some sort of an 
equipage of his own at least ? But bow 
only look at hina ; would you, if you met 
him on the road, know him from any 
<3ommoamanP" 

Another «gh» deep ^id sincere, was 
all the answer Mrs. Beaumont made. 

^ I am sore,'' continiied Miss Hunterj 
as Mrs. Beauiaont drew her away from 
the window, ^^ I am sure, I think Amelia 
has not gaitied much by the change of 
adffiirei^, for what's a captain of a ship?" 

" He ranks with a colonel ia the army, 
to be sure/' said Mrs. Beanmoot, <^ but 
Amelia might hare looked much higher. 
If ^he does not know her own interest 
and dignity, thatistidt my fault/' 

<^ If she had such a £e>rtuae as I ghall 
have," said Miss Hunter, ^' she might af- 
foid'to many fiwr love, because you 
know she codd make her husband after^- 
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wards keep her proper equipages, and 
take her to town, and go into parliament, 
and get a title for her too !" 

" Very true, my darling,*' said Mrs. 
Beaumont, who was at this instant so ab- 
sent, that she assented without having 
heard one syllable that her darling said. 

" But for Amelia, who has no such 
great fortune of her own, it is quite ano- 
ther thing you know, dearest Mrs. Beau- 
mont. O, you*ll see how she'll repent 
when she sees you Lady Puckeridge, and 
herself plain Mrs. Walsingham. And 
when she sees the figure you'll make in 
town next winter, and the style my bro- 
ther will live in — O, then she'll see what 
a difference there is between Sir John 
Hunter, and Captain Walsingham." 

" Very true, indeed, my dear," said 
Mrs. Beaumont, and this time she did 
not answer without having heard the as- 
sertion. — ^The dooropened-^ — 

<^ Captain Walsingliam ! dare I believe 
my eyes ? And do I se^ our friend. Cap- 
tain Walsingham, again at last?" 
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** At last! O, Mrs. Beaumont, you 
don't know bow hard I have worked to 
get here." 

** How kind! But won't you sit down 
and tell me ?" 

** No; I can neither sit, nor rest, nor 
speak, nor think upon any subject but 
one," said Captain Walsingham. 

** That's right," cried Mr. Palmer. 

"Mrs. Beaumont, — pardon my abrupt- 
ness," continued Captain Walsingham, 
" but you see before you a man whose 
whole happiness is at stake. May I beg 
a few minutes' conversation with you ?" 

"This instant," said Mrs. Beaumont, 
hesitating,^— but she saw that Mr. Palmer's 
eye was upon her, so with a smile she 
complied immediately, and giving her 
hand graciously to Captain Walsingham 
she accompanied him into a little reading- 
room within -the drawing-room. 

" May I hope that we are friends ?" said 
Captain Walsingham, as he led Mrs. 
Beaumont into another room—" May I 
hope so, Mrs. Beaumont — may I ?" 
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** Good Heavens ! Friends ! assuredly ; 
I hope so. I have alif ajrs had and exr 
pressed the highest opinion of yoUy Caip- 
tain Walsingham." 

" I have had one, and, hitherto, but 
one opportunity of sho^ving mysetf, in 
any degree, deserving of your esteem, 
madam," said Captain Walsingham. — 
** When I waijin this country, some years 
ago, you must have seen how passion- 
ately I was in love with your daughter ; 
but I knew that my circumstances were 
then snch, that I could not hope to ob« 
tain Miss Beaumont's hand ; and you will 
do me the justice to allow, tha* I behaved 
Wfth prudence. Of the dilficHlty of the 
task, I alone can judge." 

Mrs. Beamnont declared, ^* tliat she 
admired Captain Walsingbam's conduct 
inexpressibly, now that she understood 
what his feefings and motives had been ; 
but really he had kept his ownr secret so 
hononmMv, that she had not, till within" 
these few days, when it was let aut by Mr. 
Walsingham to Mr. Palmer, haid* the most 
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distaot idea of his being attached to her 
daughter." 

Captain Walsingbam was too polite 
erer> to loafk a doubt of the truth of a 
lady^s assertion: he therefore believed, 
because it was impossible. 

Mrs. Beaumont, determiniDg to make 
ker sUay coHsisle»6, repeated nearly what 
she had said to Mr. Palmer, and went on 
to con&ssv tbstt she had often, with a mo* 
ther's pride, perhaps, in her own secret 
thoughts, wondered at the indifference 
Captain Walsingbam showed tawards 
x^melia. 

Captaia Walsinghaox was surprised that 
Mirs* BeaamoHt''9 penetration should bttve 
been so strange!}^ mistaken; ; especially as 
the symp4)o«is^ of admiration and love 
must be so wdl knowm to a lady, who 
had so maoiy, and such pasisionate ad-^ 
mirers. 

Mrs. Beaumont soDiledv and observed, 
that " Captain Walsingham, though a 
seamatfi> bad ail. the address of a courtier. 
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and she acknowledged that she loved ad- 
dress." 

'^ If by address Mrs. Beaumont means 
politeness, I admire it as much as she 
does ; but I disclaim and despise all that 
paltry system of artifice, which is some- 
times called address. No person of a 
great mind ever condescends to use ad- 
dress in that sense of the word ; not be* 
cause they cannot, but because they will 
not.** 

" Certainly — certainly," said Mrs. 
Beaumont, " there is nothing I love so 
much as frankness." 

" Then, frankly, Mrs. Beaumont, may 
I hope for your approbation in addressing 
Miss Beaumont ?" 

** Frankly, then, you have my full ap- 
probation. This is the very thing I have 
long secretly wished, as Mr. Palmer can 
tell you. You have ever been the son- 
in-law oif my choice, though not of my 
hopes." ^ 4 

Delighted with this frank answer, this 
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foil approbattQD, this assurance that he 
had always been the son-in-law of her 
cbpice,,C9.pt9,in Walsingham poured out 
his warm heart in joy and gratitude. All 
suspicions of Mrs. Beaumont were for* 
gotten; fpr suspicion was unnatural to 
his mind} though he knew, though he 
had experience almost froiUr chil^h9od9 of 
her ch^racterj yet, at this instant, he 
thought he bad, till now, . b^en always 
prejudiced, always mistaken. Happy 
those, who can be thus .duped by the 
warmth of thieir own hearts. ItJsahap* 
piness, which- th^y wbo smilp in scc^n at 
their credulity can never eiijx)y. 

Wakening a little to the use of bis i^n- 
^erstanding, Captain Walsingham discon- 
certed: Mrs. Beaumont, by suddenly sayr 
ing, — ^ Then there was ftotany truth in 
the report, which I have heard with hor-» 
rour, that you were going to marry Mjsf 
Beaumont to Sir John Hunter ?'* 

'" Then there was not any truth in tb» 
report I heard with ho^rour^ t^^tt you 

VOL. IIL P 
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were gAihgtty marry ydurself to a Spanish 
nun?**' sraid'Mrs. Beaum<mt, who bait 
learned^ ffiybt'Ti' veteran in pttMafe ^<v«arfare; 
liiat the "b^st way to . p-atrry ^ to • dttaci ' is? 
flot^to defend, btit to make ari assattlh ' 

*«' My dear Captain Walsrngham,** 
gadded she/ with an arch smile-, '^ I reaHy 
thought you were ^ inan of too. much 
sensei and,'abo^^ aH,'toa much courage,* 
to be terrour'-struck by etery id!e report. 
You should leave such horrmrs to us 
weik . women— to the visionary maid. 
Now, *I could not blame po<^ Amelia, if 
shef* Were' to ask-^* Then' waS'therd ria 
truth in the i*i^ort of the'Sjmniish ihcog-i 
nita?'— No, no,***pursuM' Mrs. Beau- 
mont, playfully, refusing to heap Captain 
Wialsiiigham ; ** not to 'me, not - to mey 
ihusf ' your defence be hi'ade. Appear 
before your judge, aji pear before Amelia; 
I cjtn only recommend- yt)u to.mercy.** 

" What a charrtririg-womsn this Mrs*. 
Beaumt)ttt' Vould^ be, if one could feel 
quite-surfe oPIter sinc^ty,*' Hhoiight Cap* 
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tUiia WaUinghanii as he followed the lady^ 
who, with apparently playful, but really 
politic grace, thus eluded all further ia*** 
quiry iuto her secret ^lanouvres. 

" Here, my dearest Amelia/' cried she, 
<^ is a culprit^ whom I am bringing to 
your august tribunal for mercy.'* 

" For justice/* said Captain W^Isii^g- 
ham* '. 

« Justice ! O, the pride of the man'» 
heart, and the. foUy ! Who- ever talks of 
justice to a i woman? My dear captain> 
talk of mercy, or cruelty, if you will ; we 
ladied delight in being called qruel, you 
know, and sometimes are even pleased td 
be merciful-*^but to be just ! is the last 
thing we think of-r^So now for your trials 
pul^licor private, Caj)tain Walsingbam?" 

" Public 1 'as I am innocent/' • 

*f dyes ! ' Oyea I all manner of men/' 
cried Mr. Beaumont — -^ 

^' The Spanish cause c(>ming on !" cried 
Mr. Palmer, ** let me hear it ; and let m^ 
haVe a good'seat iikat I may hear — 4 sent 
near the judge.*' 

P 2 " • 
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" O, you shall be judge, Mr. Palmer,'* 
said Amelia, *' and here is the best seat 
for our good judge." 

•* And you will remember,** said Mr. 
Beaumont, << that it is the duty of a^ood 
judge to lean towards the prisopier." 

** To lean ! No, to sil bolt upright, as 
I will if I cau," said old Mr. Palmer, en- 
tering into the pleasantry of the young 
people as readily as if he had been the 
youngest man in company. As he looked 
round, his good countenance beamed with 
benevolent pleasure. 

" Now, Sir Captain, be pleased to in- 
form ttie court what you have don«, or 
mean to do, with a certain Sipanish nun, 
whom, as it is confidently asserted in a 
letter from one of your own men, you 
carried off from her nur eery, and did 
bring, or cause to be brought, with you 
to England?" 

•* My lord judge, will you do me the 
favour, or the justice, to order, that the 
letter alluded to may be read in court?" 
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This was ordered^ and done accord- 
ingly. 

" My lord judge," said Captain Wal- 
stngham, " I have nothing to object to 
the truth of the main points of this story; 
ond considering that it was told by a very 
young man, and^ a traveller, it contains 
but a reasonable share of f travellers* won* 
dcts* Considering the opportunity and 
temptation for embellishments afforded 
by such a romantic tale, leas has been 
added to it by the narrator, than the usual 
progress of strange reports might have 
prepared me to expect. It is most true^ 
as it has been stated, that I did, by her 
own desire, carry away from a nunnery, 
at *****, this lady, who was neither a 
nun, nor a Spanish lady, nor, as I am 
compelled by my regard to truth to add, 
young, nor yet handsome. My lord 
judge, far be it from me to impeach the 
veracity of the letter- writer. It is ad- 
mitted by the highest and the lowest au- 
thorities, that beauty is a matter of taste, 
and that for taste there is no standard ; it 
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is ail«^ notorious^ that to a sailor eveiy 
woman is fair and young, who is not ag 
old as Hecuba^ of as ugly as Caifacara- 
tadaddera. I can therefore .^peak only 
lo my own opinion a^ judgment. And 
really, nyy lord, it grieves me much to 
spoil the romance^ to destroy- Iheieffect of 
a tale, which might in future serve, for 
the foundation of some novel, over which 
belles and beaux, yet H^botD, might weef^ 
and wonder. It grieves me much, I Bay, 
to be compelled by the severity of this 
cross-examination, to declare the simple 
<mth,-that there was ho lovein th* ^ase^ 
that, to the very best of my belief- end 
judgment, the lady was not in love wit^ 
tiny body, nondi lessr with me-.'^ 

** As yon hav^ admilted, sir,** said the 
judge,' " as you have voluntarily stated, 
that to a sailor every woirian is fttir and 
young, who is not as old as Hecuba, or 
as ugly as that other woman with the un- 
speakable name, you -will be pleased to 
inform the court how it happened, or how 
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lojiftg yiiy^p, jon qoijld av<a4^ fallHi^ ifa 
loire, witih thedani^l whom you;.had this 
rescued and carried off, Ebcperieisuse 
:^how-s.tts, «ir, ths^t. aitjatid, and, I pre- 
fityri^e^ art;$Qa» prQKimity is one of the xnest 
^:diaiWW;O04ifees pf love. ; Now; I undetv 
Itandji 4h]e M^iks the only womaft.yiau.saw 
fdir. imite mf DKtlii l»d ibe ;liij^, I. think 
y^Q^^limffpvmmw $f:yoiir.«d^^ to 
^QUii froi»f ti9^iQh ^yKm! tha4i(^:cai^e .ckmii^ 

and opportunity^ ^t)d Cimifmstoiil^i^l;^^ 
jtj^fice eneru^^ ill ofy- iia}?%. to-iftftng a 
jliim.; : WJifii^jt J haj^e . yoii . tor j^'r iim ywir 
4efi^iwfe^yQi>ngirtian.?7^ . ^..:'! ! |.„k> i. •...; 
^« .Tlj^^rplmr^>foct, fi^'j^ 40rd> /i§'^ !tiiftfe«^ 
stead of three months, I w^g bu^.tkree 
days^'jii th^ 'dang^i?QU« ttifc^tcif firpximity 
\y^tH.thfti§ea.m}li \^.' :ft#Aftd:JWte«k 
lAire§,qaj»i|th8i or.ikhi?e€jyi^^,:jHiuet^As»my 
didfengi^i my \oxii!ym^^^tskm Wafeingr 
k^Okt b^v/'m^ to Ateelia. *' At the first 
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blush^ you allow it, I see, to be powerful s 
but how powerful, you cannot feel as I 
do, without having looked, as I have done, 
into the mind.?* 

*' I have looked into the mind as well 
as you, sir. You have a great deal of as- 
.:6iirance, to tell me I cannot feel and judge 
as well as you can. But, nevertheless, I 
shall do you j ustice. I think your defence 
IS sufficient. I believe we must acquit 
liim. Buly pray— the plain matfier othct, 
^hich I wanted to hear, I ha^ve not yet 
<got at. What have you done with this 
4ady ? and where is she?" 

** She was carried safely to her friends 
••-40 her friend, for she has but one friendj 
as I could find out, an old aunt, who lives 
in an obscure lodging, in a narrow street, 
in London/^ 

5< And^ upon honour, this is all you 

know about her?" said Mrs. Beaumont 

, ^* All^-^cept that she is inheres of 

recovering some property, of whifeh she 

says she has been unjustly defrauded by 
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tsome of her relations. After I had paid 
my respects at the Admiralty, I made it 
my business to see the lady, and to offer 
my services; but into her law-suits, I 
thank God, it was not my business to in- 
quire. I irecommended to her a good 
honest lawyer, and came here as fast as 
horses could carry me." 

f^ But was not there some giving of dia- 
monds, and exchanging of rings, one day, 
upon deck ?" «aid Mrs. Beaumont. 

•* None," said Captain Walsingham, 
** that was a mere fable of poor Birch's 
imagination. I recollect the lady showed 
me a Spanish motto upon her ring; that 
is all that I can remember about rings. 
— She had no diamonds, and very few 
clothes. Nbw," cried Captain Walsing- 
ham, growing a little impatient of the 
length of his trial, for he had not yet been 
able to speak for more than an instant to 
Amelia, •• Now, I hope, my trial is^nded ; 
else its length will be, as . in some other 
cases, the worst^ punishments/' 

P5 
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" Ac'quitted'l Ac<|uitted 1 honourably 
acquitted," said Mr. Palmer. 

^* Acquitted, acquitted, honourably ac- 
quitted hy general ^cclamtatibn,-' cried 
Mr. Beaumont. 

^* Acqutttdd by a smile frem Amelia, 
worth all bur a<iclamations," aaid MrB. 
Beaumont. ' , 

" Captafti Wsllginghftm," ssiid Miss 
-Hunter, " did the lady com^ to England 
and go to London in a Spatiish dress and 
long waist?" '' • 

She spoke, but Captain Walsiftghate 
did not hear her imtjortant qHestioii: She 
turned to repeat her question, but the 
captain was gon6, and An^elia with 
him. 

" Bless me ! how quick lliow odd 3" 
said MissHunter, wkh a»|)ofuting'look, 
which seemed to add,— nobody carries 
toe off! 

Mrs. Beaumont looked ^dllelr than was 
becoming. 

Mrs. Beaumont a{lplied befsdf to ad- 
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just the pretty curls of Miss Hunter^s 
hair ; and Mr. Palmer, in one of his ab- 
sent fits, hummed aloud, as he walked up 
and down the room, — — 

" And it's. Oh ! what will become of rae ? 

"Oh! what shall I tb? 
** Nobody coming to marry me, 

" Nobody coming to woo !'* 
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CHAPTER XV. 

*' True love's the gift, which God has giv n 

" To man alone, beneath the heav n ; 

" It is the secret sympathy, 

" The silver link, the silken tie, 

*' Which heart to heart, and mind to mind, 

'' In body and in soul can bind." 

Happy love, though the most delightful 
in reality> is the most uninteresting in de- 
scription ; and lovers are proverbially bad 
company^ except for one another : there- 
fore we shall not intrude on Captain Wal- 
singham and Amelia, ner shall we give 
a journal of the days of courtship; those 
days which, by Rousseau, and many 
people, have been pronounced to be the 
bappiest ; by others, t}ie only happy days 
M existence; and which, by some pri- 
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Tileged or prudent few> have been found 
to be but the prelude to the increasing 
pleasures of domestic union. 

Now that Mr. Beaumont saw his sister 
and his friend thus gratified in their mu* 
tual esteem and affection; now thott he 
saw all obstacles to their union removed, 
he became uncontrollaUy impatient to 
declare his own attachment to Miss Wal* 
singtmm. 

*' My dear mother, I can bear it no 
longer. Believeme, you are mistaken in 
the whole romance you have imagined to 
yourself about Miss Hunter. She is no 
. more in love with me, than I am with 
.her. Since you fiated my attention upon 
her, I have studied the young lady. She 
is not capable of love ; I don't mean that 
che is not capable of wishing to be mar- 
ried, but that is quite a different affair, 
which need not give me any peculiar dis- 
turbance. My dear mother, find another 
husband for her, and my life for it, her 
heart will not break; especially if yoii 
give her bales of wedding finery enough 
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U> : think aHd talk ab<Hii for a clileiidar 
year, 

^^ You abomtoably flud«<^di]s monster 
vf cruelty, Z will a^ot snhile, vx>v wHl I 
allow you to indulge your iitimouir .m 
ibis «namier» at the escpebae of your poor 
rietim." 

< ^Victim:! Nevi^cmm AigiA iook Isas 
JikeaTicitim, -essoe^, indeed, as to ber 
ornaments. I believe it is the etfipKette, 
for'victhns to appeal^ 'dressed oihf with 
.^ao^ands, and ribbood^ and ilo'^ers." 

*" PpailarreJyi, Seanmont^I w^^^ttow 
you: to. go on in this style ; do yoii kiMyw 
you seci^^ufiljr hurt aud ofieiid mef do 
,you consider^ l^kaitiMiasrHunter'isimotfaer 
^a!$ my liiost in<»taat& fiasnd» and liiis 
ooiflrtcb I have <ii^ixmsly .wbbed, in tnmse- 
^[uence 0( an stgreement made i^i^n/pean 
us at your birth and Albinalsi?"- 

'< O^ ma'am, those lagreeilaents i»e^r 
turned but wteU from: the time of the Ara- 
bian tales to tke. pmevA Aiometit; ^ And 
: you must; paodon me^ii^ iafiter bidving toed 
. adi that 4reas0nvaQad: .patienoe ! wDnU do, \a 
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vain, I now come to impatietic^, and 4 
little innocent ridtccde. Except hy laugh- 
ing, I ha^re no other imy left of convinc- 
ing yotXy that I never can or will mwpty 
thiB jT'Oung.lady/' 

. *^ But so pretty acreattrre! Sopcty 
yon have thought her |Kr€*ty." 

*• Extremely ptteftty. And i acknow- 
ledge, that there have been moments 
when the iiifiueti^e of her-^fceaftity il 
can't call it — prettiness, joined to th^ 
power of my mt>ther'siiTe6^tibleaddr^ss» 
have almost laj^d vne in filyeinm-'-a 
fool's Paradise. But, thank Heaven, and 
Miss Walfldn^^m ! I ^nlapped myself; 
undthoo^ghthetstreetaim took niy fancy, 
they mever impi^soned my soul/' 

^ Vdstly poetical! qirite in i\\t blue 
stocking style." 

^* Blue stocfchigi dear ^mother, ^at 
expTCSBion is not elegant j0f»yitgii for yon. 
l^hat commonplace taunft ils iinworthy ^ 
my mother,^' said Mr. Beaumont, warm- 
iy, for he (VMS thiiMm off" His g^^uu^ 4>y 
the reflection implied on J4ii^ Walsing"- 
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ham. '^ Ignorant silly women may be 
allowed to sneer at information and talents 
in their own sex^ and if they have read 
them, may talk of * Les Precieuses Ridi- 
culesy and ^ Les Femrhes SavanieSy and 
may borrow from Moliere all the wit 
they want, to support the cause of fdly. 
But, from women, who are themsehres 
distinguished for talents, such apostasy — 
But I am speaking to my mother, — I 
forbear/' 

*< Great forbearance to your mother 
you have shown, in truth," cried Mrs. 
Beaumont, reddening with genuine an- 
ger~" Marry as you please; I have 
done. Fool that I have been, to devote 
my life to plans for the happiness ana 
aggrandisanent of my children! It is 
now time I should think of myself. You 
^all not see me the defeated, deserted, 
duped, despised mother-^the old dow* 
9^T permitted in the house of which she 
was once the liiiatress! No, no, Mr. 
Beaumont," cried she, rising indignantly, 
." this shall never, never be/' 
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* Touched and astonished by a burst of 
passion, such as he scarcely: had ever 
before seen from his mother^ Mr. Beau* 
mont stopped her as she rose, and taking 
her hand in the most affectionate man« 
ner, — 

^* Forgive m«, my dear mother, the 
hasty words I said just now. I was very 
much in the wrong. I beg your pardon. 
Forgive your spn." 

Mrs. Beaumont struggled to withdraw 
the hand, wtiioh her son fbroibly de« 
tained-^ 

^* Be always/* continued he,—" be 
always mistress of this bouse, of me, and 
mine. The chosen wife of my heart will 
never torment you, or degrade herself 
with paltry struggles for power. Your 
days shall be happy and honoured; be^ 
lieve me, I speak from my heart.** 

Mrs^ Beaumont looked as if her anger 
had subsided ; ye^, as if struggling with 
timisual feelings, she sat silentt*-^Mr» 
iBeaumont cootinued^^ 
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^ Youc $otiy wlko is £H>, sentimeptalist^ 
na s^eeth^tnaker^ 3rt)ur son> ^vho has 
hitherto perhaps heen .tpo roi^h^ too 
harsh $ now implores you, by these sin^ 
cere caresses; by ail that. is teti^er, and 
traife in nature, to believe in the 0Ual 
aifectioii^youirbhiMjfen. GiM^ms^ srhn* 
ply give his .your ccmfiitenbe^ and our 
fiotiyMenoef free ftmd \iiickfifiitriinddi »hdl 
be given in return. Tke^iHie. sMU be 
hapl>^ indeed r 

Todohod^ vAaquiabed|.M»i. Beatimont 
leaned her head on her son, and ^iad*-** 
«Then *e Aill^tee biyapy'ted^adl^— 
The exclanmtiiMi avtfis sinc^n^ At th&i 
momcttt she; thought m. ^ha 8i|idke.\ Ail 
hfer 8cliem« wbre.forg»ib^ttr-*lctw rever- 
sioofiiry Jitter fbheWi^rgtm lestaie?-^!!,. all 
fei^otten i*-fAIiita<ettl9us do^ueJaete . and 
power of tnstlii . • . . . 

■■', f^rWhiot iha^Rpiinesfl r.^fsaidsMte. 
Ittetrt-e^.i.aaknb QftheTiv Yiwia«4j«?ight, 
my.d^aA^son;; marry MissrWalan^am-*** 
and we have enonjg^h^ and mote than 
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enough, for happiness. Yoti are rigtft— 
and henceforward we shall hate but one 
mind amongst us/' 

With true gratitude and joy her ison 
embraced her ; and this was the most de- 
ligluful, perhaps the only really delight- 
ful moment she had felt for jnears. She 
iyas sincere, and at ease. Bat thistouqfa 
of nature^ strong as it was, operated only 
:for a moment. Habit resumed bec.hv- 
fluence } Art repainted her ptipil and iier 
iriiavs l-^^aptcun Lightbodj and Mm 
4EIa«ter €ame into the room^ md with 
them came, low thoaglits of plots, »nd 
notes, and baronets, and eqaipages, and 
a reversionary title, and the Wignana 
estta^< What drffierent ideas of hap« 
piness! Her ^n, in the mean time, had 
Marted up, mounted hi& horse, and 'bad 
galloped off to realii^ sojsieof bii^ ideas 
of felicity, by the iQ^medi^te ^<^ of hifi 
hand to £he lady wiio^ possessed h\^ 
whole heatt. Cool as policry^, jifst re* 
covered from the danger of maprudent 
sensibility, 6onld make hep, Mrs. Beau*^ 
mont was now all herself again. 
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*• Have you found much amusement 
shooting this morning, Lightbody i"^ said 
she carelessly. 

" No, ma'am j done nothing-— just no- 
thing at all — for I met Sir John in the 
grounds, and could not leave him. Poor 
Sir John, ma'am; I tell him we must get 
him a crook; he is quite turned despair- 
ing shepherd. Never saw a man so 
changed. Upon my soul^ he is-^-seriously 
now, Mrs. Beaumont, you need not laugh 
—I always told Sir John, that his time for 
falling in love would come ; and come it 
has at last, with a vengeance.*' 

'* O, nonsense I nonsense, Lightbody 1 
This to me ! and of Sir Joim Hunter P' 

Though Mrs. Beaumont calfed it, and 
thought it nonsense, yet it flattered her; 
and though she appeared half offended 
hy flattery so gross, as to seem almost an 
insult upon her understanding, yet her 
vanity was secretly gratified, even by 
feeling that she had dependants who were 
thus obliged to flatter ; and though she 
despised Captain Lightbody for the mean* 
ness, yet he made bis court to her success*^ 
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flilly, by persisting in all the audacity 
of adulation. She knew Sir John Hunter 
too well to believe, that he was liable to 
fall in love with any thing but a fair 
estate or a fine fortune; yet she was 
gratified by feeling, that she possessed so. 
large a share of those charms, which age 
cannot wither; of that substantial power, 
to which men do not merely feign in 
poetical sport to submit, or to which they * 
are slayes only for a honey^moon, but to 
which they do homage to the latest hour 
of life, with unabating, with increasing 
devotion. Beside this sense of pleasure, 
arising from calculation^ it may be pre- 
sumed, that, like all other female politi- 
cians, our heroine had something of the 
woman lurking at her heart; something 
of that feminine vanity, which inclines 
to believe in the potency of personal 
charms, even when they are in the wane. 
Captain lightbody's asseverations, and 
the notes Sir John Hunter wrote to his 
sister, were at last listened to by }/[ss. 
Beaumont with patience, and even with 
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smiles^; zaad, after it h^id been sufficiently 
reiterated, that really it was ufiii^ Sir 
John^Httirtep ill not to grre him some 
more decisive answefy when he was so 
unhappy^ so impatient^ she at length ex- 
elaimed-^ 

«^ Well, lightbody, tell yowr friend Sir 
John then, since ift mustbe;so, I will con-« 
suit my friends, and see^whatcanbedonef 
Ibr him/' 

" When may I say ? for I dare sot see 
Sir John again^-^positively I dam* iiot 
meet himi without bantigisome bt^ie to 
give^i^sbmething decil;iv«.* He say«, the 
. neist time he eonl^s here, he^musthe al^ 
lowed to make vH known, to. the; flimily^ 
that he is Mrs. Beaoinont''S admirer* So 
when may I say ?" 

^ O, dearest Mrs. Beaumont,'" cried 

Miss Haunter, " say to-motruw.'*' • ' * : 

^To-morrow! imp<>ssiWe!" . . * 

^ But when ?" said MissM;Q«tef, "only 
Ibolc at ihy fcrether's' note *t<>*^me again| 
you. see he is afraid ^f being ctet^olf at 
last, ^s he was befoi^ jaboiA .Amelta,>if 
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Mr. Pislliner' should object: And hb ssiys 
this disap|)K>m1ineoiwoiddl>esiieh^i«^iy^ 
dlflferferttdf&iu/f !: > . . 

•v^ilittdeecl,""«!d • Gaptain lightbody,! 
^Ij who am m Sir Joilh's contfidatice^ 
can VoucH for tftat; for I'faiEtire jeason to 

€harm^ '' and tliat thie^ daughter iwdidd not 
Rai^^ be^fi^ ftiidught io&-»Slop^ .L was 
chMrg^d'ndt^^ 99i.ythi»*^Bnt when,: Mrsj 
H&anihonti to retuva to my i>oint~'* 
' " O tyamo iiti' eady day^'' -ciied Mi$a 
HunteK, M ?t> fondling ttiie; « ^' name an 
eaHyday<ft>r mybro^her'^c^Hiing; land 
then 'yott'knoW> it will be so nice to have • 
fhef 'Wedding' Aa5itfi- fixed for' both mar* 
riages. And, dearest Mrs. Beaumohl^re-y . 
membeict Aftitob^ youn bcideVmaid— - 
a¥kd ' !trd9Kha^ ' a in^agiiffic^nt: wedding-^^ i 
and I shall be bride's-maid?'* 

*^'The*'dear'^rtilocent! Rttte dredeufe, 
how mad she is with spirits.' Well/ybtt 
^hali he ii^y 'b'rjdes-maidi if the thing 
4;akes: plap^". . .t , , . ,;^, .. 

•*i^»/-^-Jiif to*> liie wind»l-^C*p*wi 
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I^ightb ody, tell my brother— no, PI) write 
myself, and tell him, be may ccmie." 

*^ How she distresses me ; ^but she is 
so affectionate, one dbe»n6t knOw hew 
to foe angry with her. Btit, my dear, as 
to naming the day when he may publicly 
declare himself, I cannot; for, yon know, 
I haveto break the a&ir to Mr«: Palmer, 
and to my son and daughter, and I must 
take my own time, and find a happy 
moment for this ; so, name a day I can* 
not; but in general, and its always safest 
to use general terms, you may say, soon. 
' This .was Mrs. Beaumont's ultimatum. 
The note was written accordingly, and 
committed to the care of the confidential 
captain. 

This business of myitterious note-writ* 
ing, ahd secret negotiations^, wn^s pecu* 

* Ihte.h^tkel Editor. — ^li \$ much tope regreUed, 
ti^at the ortginai papers belonging to this correspond- 
ence, including all. the notes and letters, which Mrs. 
Beaumont either wrote herself/ or those still more 
important, which she caused to be written by her 
confidential amamlensis, whirh would, doubtless^ 
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liarly ^suited to our heroine's geniuB and 
taste. Considering the negotiation tq 
be now in effect brought within view o( 
a happy terminatioji^ her , embq^ssador,, 
furnished with her ultimatum, havingnow 
actually set:oi}t on his ostensible mission 
of duck-shooting, our fair negotiatrix; 
prepared to show the usual degree of gra- 
titude towards those, who had been the 
principal instruments of her success. 
The proper time she thought was now 
arrived^ when, having no further occa- 
sion for Miss Hunter's services, she might; 
finally undeceive her young friend as to 
any hopes she might retain of a union 



form all together a body of domestic diplomacj/, 
equally curiom and useful, are irrecoverably lost tii 
the world. After the most diligent search^ th^ 
Editor is compelled to rest uxuier the persuasion^ 
that they must all have been collected and com- 
mitted to the flames by the tdo great prudence of 
the principal party concerned. Had they been 
trusted to the discretion of a friend^ the public 
would, doubtless, long ^ince, have been faToiired 
with the whole. 

VOL. III. Q . 
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witli Mr. BeauinoBt ; and she felt> that 
it w€is now indispeiisiably necessary to 
4i«sclose the truili^, thai: her son hiad dte^ 
dared kis aittachmemt to Miss WidBing-^ 
ham. 

Mrs. Beaumoiit opened the delkate 
ease with a sigh, which clamied the no* 
tice of her ymitig con(]dan4}e. 

^* What a deep sigh !" said Mi^ Htrn*- 
ter, who was perfect, to use a mnsicai 
term, in her lessons, penr observer its 
soupirsy — * What a sigh ! I hope it was^ 
for my poor brother ?*' 

**^ Ah, no, my teve ! for owe nearer my 
heart— for you.*^ 

** For me ! — dear me !" 

" You see before you, a mother, all 
of whose fondest wishes and plans are 
doomed to be frustrated by her child- 
ren. Amelia would have her way— I 
was forced to yield. My son follows 
her example, insists upon marrying with- 
out fortune, or extraordinary beauty, or 
anyof the advantages, which I had fond- 
ly pointed out in the daughter-in-law of 
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my h^art. Yon turn away from ine, my 
darling/ how shall I go on, how shall t 
UAl you all the terrible truth ?'* 

" O, ^na*am, pfhy gd on*, pray tt&U ine 

« MisS Wdlsifaghataft— that** all, in oiii* 
1*^^. The^e Watsitt^hams h4v6 fbrdScl 
themselves into my family — ^fiirly outwit- 
ted iti^. i cannot ttll you how much — 
how deeply I am mortified.*' 

'^ Thank Weav^ri ! I arti n6t mortified," 
c'rtfed ^Hi^i Hunter, thfo^vittg ba6k h^i 
head wifth p6tti^h disdain. 

Mi^s. ftefAtimbht, who hftd pr^ared 
her^lf tof a fainting fit, or at least for A 
flood 6f t«n^i rejoitifed to see this turn of 
the young lady's temper : =- 

" That's right, my own love, rfow I 
admire yoiir spirit ! This pride becohies 
yoti. And is what I expected from your 
understanding. Set a jiist value upon 
yourself, and show it." 

^ I shoiild set hut litHe value on my- 
self, indted, if 1 did not think myself 

q2 
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equal to Miss Walsingham. But Mr. 
Beaumont knows best." 

" Not best, I fear," said Mrs. Beau^ 
mont ; " but, from a child, he was ever 
the most self-willed, uncontrollable be» 
ing; there was no moving, no persuading 
him \ there was no power, no appeal, my 
love, I did not try." 

** Dear ma'am, I am excessively sorry 
you did." 

** Why, my dear, I could not refrain 
from doing all I could, not only for my 
son's sake, but for yours, when I saw 
your affections, as I feared, so deeply en- 
gaged. — But your present magnanimfty 
gives me hopes that the shock will not be 
irrecoverable." 

*• Irrecoverable ! No, really, ma'am. 
If Mr. Beaumont expects to see me wear 
the willow for him all my life, his vanity 
will be mistaken. " 

" Certainly, my dear," replied Mrs. 
Beaumont, •• you would not be so weak 
as to wear the willow for any man. A 
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young lady of your fortune should never 
wear the weeping, but the golden willow. 
Turn your pretty little face again to- 
wards me, and smile once more upon 
jne. 

Miss Hunter had sat with her face 
turned from Mrs. Beaumont, during the 
whole of this dialogue — " as if by hiding 
her face, she could conceal the emotions 
6f her mind from me^" thought her pe- 
netrating observer. 

" Spare me, spare me, dearest Mrs. 
Benumont,'* cried Miss Hunter, hiding 
her face on the arm of the sofa, and 
•eming now dlopoe^d to pass from the 
heights of anger to the depths of despair. 

Mrs. Beaumont, less hard-hearted than 
yome politicians, who care not who dies 
or lives, provided they attain their own 
objects, how listened at least with seem- 
ing commiseration to her young friend, 
who, with intermitting sighs, and in a 
voice, which her position or her sobs 
rendered scarcely audible, talked of dy- 
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iog, and of never mf^^rj^i^g ^oy otbei^ 
man upon Earth. 

Not n^uch alarme^d^ hQwevi^f:^ hytjkkf 
dying wor^s of young l^die^^ Mrs. SefH^W 
mont confined her attention to the afa^ 
surdity of the resolution agfi^^st marriage 
in general, an4 ^t thi? iij?>ai»^ fftimf4 § 
plan of marrying \fis3 l^^H^t^r tp^ca^c^ 
her neph^ws^ ii:LsteQ4 of l^er 8op. ^ 1^4 
9^e unmarried nephew^ » y9WE WW irf 
good figure and agreeable m^uersji >u^ 
^ith only a younger brother's portion. 
To him she thought Miss Huntc^r's large 
fortune wontd be highly conmnieats and 
ibe had reason ta bel^erct clmt Ms tastt 
m the choiee of a wife, would be casttjr 
governed by her advice, cor by bia iotesest. 
Thus she could^. at leasts prevent her 
young firiend's aflEections and fertimo 
from going out of the fistmily. In conse* 
quence of this glimpse of a new scheme, 
our indefatigable politician iapplied her* 
self to prepare theivay for it with her 
wonted skill. She dootbed the ilovekim 
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9Xkd pettish damsel with every expre^ion^ 
that could gratify pride, aud rouse bigb 
thoughts of revenge. She suggested, tihat 
iustead of making rash -vows of celibaqy, 
which wouldonly show foclorn constancy. 
Miss Hunter should abide by her first 
spirited declaration, aev^r to v/ear the 
wiUtow for any maoj; and tl>at thQ best 
way to assert h^r owa dignity would bi^ 
tQ marry as soon as possible. After hav- 
ing given this consotatory auvioe, wnj. 
Benumouit left the young latdy^s grie^to 
wear itsetf out — 

** I kniow my love," added sh«, «« a 
friend of n^'me^ wk<h w^M^d djbe^ ^ the 
happiness^ which my obstiiaate sou doeo 
not, it seems, know how to* vfUue." 
* " Who, una'aDdi?^' said Mm Hunter, 
raising her head, *^ I*m sure I can't guesa 
whom you caa possibly mean — Who, 
ma'am ?" 

" Ah, my dear, excuse me," said Mrs. 
Beaymont, <' that is a secret I cannot 
tell you yet. When you are * fit to hear 
yourself convinced/ may be, I may ob- 
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tain leave to tell you your admirer*s name, 
I can assure you, he*g a very fashionable^ 
and a very agreeable man ; a great 
favourite with our sex, a particular friend 
of mine, and an oflScer," 

** Lord bless me !" exclaimed Miss 
Riiuter, starting quite up, " an officer! 
I can't imagine whom you mean — Dear 
Mrs. Beaumont, whom can you mean ?" 

Mrs. Beaumont walked towards thcf 
door. 

" Only teH me one thing, dearest Mrs. 
Beaumont— Did I ever see him?" 

Mrs. Beaumont^ wisely declining to 
answer any more questions at present^ 
quitted the room, and left Miss Hunter 
<iy>ng — with curiosity. 

The new delight of this fresh project, 
with the prospect of bringing to a happy 
termination her negotiation with Sir John 
Hunter, sustained Mrs. Beaumont's spirits 
in the midst of the disappointments she 
experienced respecting the marriages of 
her son and daughter : and enabled her 
with less effort of dissimulation, to take 
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apparently a share in the general joy, 
which now pervaded her family. Her 
son expressed bis felicity with unbounded 
rapture, when he found his proposal to 
Miss Walsingham graciously received by 
the object of his affections, and by aU 
her family ; his gratitude to his mother 
for no longer opposing his wishes gave 
a tenderness to his manner, which would 
have touched any heart, but that of a 
politician. Amelia also, even in the 
midst of her love for Captain Walsing- 
ham, was anxiously intent upon showing 
dutiful attention to her mother, and upon 
making her some amends for the ' pain 
she had caused her of late. Whenever the 
brother and sister were together, in all 
their views of future happiness their 
mother was one of their principal ob- 
jects; and these dispositions both Miss 
Walsingham and Captain Walsingham 
were earnest to confirm. 'No young 
people could have higher ideas than they 
had of the duty of children towards 
parents, and of the delight of family con- 
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^dence and nniot). In former times^ 
vrhen Mr. Beaumont had beensomewbat 
to biaoie in the roughness of his sincerity 
towards \k\9 mother^ and wheu he had 
been disposed to break from her arlful 
re.9ttraints, Captain Wafeingham, by his 
ooaversation, and by his letteps^ had al* 
iways used his power and influence to 
keep him within bannds} and whenever 
he could do so with truths to raise Mis. 
Beaumont iu his opinion. ' She now ap^ 
peared in a more advaiitag(K»«is light to 
her family, a»d they were more disposed 
tio behwe in her sincerity^ than they bad 
over b^n -siace the credulous days of 
childhood. .. Th^ days of love a»d ebild*- 
hood ar^ pevhaps> in good mtsdny almost' 
equally credulous, or at leasts confiding, 
Efen Mr. Walsinghaipa wa^ woii oy-ei: by 
t{he pW^ure Ijti felt in the prq^j^Qt irf 
his dai*gh]tei:^s toppii^«s$ ; ar^d good-Mr. 
PaJ^€r Yi^ tei:)^ timesmore aM^n^ive than 
wertoMadianiB^aumonjfc^ • In his atten- 
tion^ however, there wa$ js^onsnething more 
€€a;emaivk«is tbai» fwnwil'y j • it w«^ evi- 
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dent, for he was too honest to ediieeal 
his feelings, that his opinion of her WM 
changed, and, that his attention viras paid! 
to her rather a& the widaw of his old 
friend, than on her own account. Aine« 
lia, who particularly remarked this change^ 
and who feared, that it must be severely 
painful to her mother, tried by every 
honest art of kindness to feinstate h^ in 
his regard. Anaelia, bowev^, succeeded 
only in raising herself in his esteem. 

" Do not disturb yourself, my dear 
young lady," said he to her, one day, 
*' about your mother and me. Tilings 
are on their right footing between us, and 
can nover be on any other. SAte^ yovk 
see, is quite satisfied." 

Mrs. Beaumont, indeed, had nod Ame- 
lia's quick sensibility wftl> regard to the 
F6at affections of her friends, though she 
was awake to eveiy eKtevnai mark df at- 
tention. She was content, as Mr. Pal- 
mer before others alway» treated her 
with marked deference^ and gave her »» 
reason to apprehei^ any alteration in his 
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testamentary dispositions. When settle- 
ments were talked of for the intended 
iharriages, Mr. Palmer seemed to con- 
sider Mrs. Beaumont first in all their 
consultations^ appealed for her opinion^ 
^nd had ever a most cautious eye upon 
her interests. This she observed with 
satisfaction, and she was gratified by the 
demonstrations of increased regard from 
her son and daughter, because she 
thought it would facilitate her projects. 
She wished, that her marriage with Sir 
Jphn Hunter should appear well to the 
world; and for this reason she desired, 
that it should seem to be liked by all her 
family — seem, for as to their real opinions 
she was indifferent. 

. Things were in this situation, when 
Mrs. Beaumont caused herself to be sur- 
prised* one morning by Mr. Palmer^ 
with a letter in her hand, deep in reverie, 

. " O, my dear Mr. Palmer, is it you ?" 
cried she, starting very naturally— « I 
was really so lost in thought — '' 
^ See Bacon on Coxming. 
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Mr. Palmer hoped, that he did not dis- 
turb her.—" Disturb me ! no, my good 
friend, you are the very person I wished 
to consult" — Her eye glanced again and 
again upon the letter she held in -her 
hand, but Mr. Palmer seemed provok- 
ingly destitute of curiosity ; he however 
took a chair, and his snuff-box, and with 
a polite but cold manner said he was 
much honoured by her consulting him, 
but that of course his judgment could be 
of little service to a lady of Mrs. Beau-» 
mont's understanding. 

" Understanding ! Ah," said she, " there 
are cases where understanding is of no 
use to women, but quite the contrary/' 

Mr. Palmer did not contradict the as- 
sertion, nor did he assent to it, but waited 
with a pinch of snuff arrested in its way, 
to have the cases specified. 

" In love alBfairs, for instance, we poor 
women," said Mrs. Beaumont, looking 
down prettily; but Mr. Palmer affording 
no assistance to her bashful hesitation, 
she was under the necessity of finishing 
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her sentence^ or of beginniag aciather^ 
upon a different coostriflCtioD. The latter 
was most couvenieot, and she took a new 
and franker tone: — ^^ HereV a Letter from 
poor Sir John Hunter."^ 

Mr. Palmer still saJt bending forward 
to listen with the most composed de- 
ference^ but pressed not in the slightest 
degree upon her confidence by any 
question or look down towards the letter, 
or up towards the Ifidy'sfSftCtt, bttt straight 
forward looked he, till, quite provoked by 
his dullness, Mrs. Beaumont tooJ^ the 
matter up again> and in a new tone^ 
said, — " To be candid with yon, my dear 
frierxdy this is a subject i>xk which I feel 
some awkwardness and reluctance in 
speaking to yow— for of all mea breiufcb^ 
ing, I should in any important actioa of 
my life wish for your approbatktn; and 
yet» on the present ogeasioBy I fear, and 
so does Sir John, that you will ntteriy 
disapproive of the match/' — — 

Slie paused again to be asked~Whafc 
match? But compeUed by imr auditor's 
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inviticible sUeiice to make out ber own 
cftse^ ahe prgiceedod— ^^ You mitst kiiow> 
la^ good Sir> that sir Jobn Hunter is, it 
seems, unconquerably bent upon a con- 
nexion with this family^ for being re- 
fused by the (b^vightef^ be has proposied 
for the inothef l" 

" Yes»" 9aid Mr, Palmer, bowing« 

** I thought yon would have been more 
snrptisedi" said Mrs. Beaumont : << I am 
gla^ the iir^t sound of the tbimg does nol:» 
as I was afraid it would, startle, or revolt 
you." 

'^ Startle me it could not> madam,'*, 
said Mr. Palmer, " for I have been pre* 
pared for it for some time p^t." 

" Is U possible? And whocouW have 
mentioned it to you — Captaiu L%ht- 
body?" 

ff Captain Lightbody i'* eried Mr. 
Palmer, with a sudden flash oif ifidigct^ 
tio»-^^ 3e)ieve me„ madaa^, ;I never 
thought of speaking to Captoin Light- 
hocly of your affairs. I ^m not in the 
habit of listening to such pecipie." 
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** But still, he might have spoken/' 

** No, madam, no ; he would not have 
dared to have spoken to me on such a 
subject. Old as I am, I think I should 
kick a man down stairs, who dared to 
bring me. secret information." 

** Honourable ! quite honourable 1 but 
then, my dear sir, how came you to know 
the thing?'' 

'' I saw it. You know, madam, those 
who stand by always see more than the 
players." 

" And do you think my son and daiigh- 
tler, and Captain Walsingham, know it 
too ?" 

** I fancy not ; for they have not been 
standers-by; they have been deeply en* 
gaged themselves," 

** That's well — for I wished to have 
your opinion and advice in the first plaee, 
before I hinted it even to them, or any 
one else living. As I feared the match 
would not meet your approbation, I told 
Sir John so, and I gave him only a provi- 
sional consent.'' 
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" Like the provisional consent of that 
young Irish Udy," said Mr. Pahner, 
laughing) " who went through the mar- 
riage service with her lover, adding at the 
end 6f each response * provided my fa- 
ther gives his consent*/ But, madamj 
though I am old enough certainly to be 
your father, yet even if I had the honour 
to be so in reality, as you are arrived at 
ye^Ts of discretion, you know, you can* 
not need my consent/' 

** But seriously, my excellent friend," 
cried fthe, ^* I never could be happy ii\ 
marrying against your approbation. And 
let me, in my own vindiccttioni explain to 
you the whole of the affair/' 

Here Mr. Palmer, dreading one of her 
long explanations, whieh he knew he 
should never comprehend, besought her 
not to invest him with the unbecoming 
character of her judge. He represent* 
ed, that no vindication was necessary, 



* See Annual Register, 1761, for an entertaining 
account of the trial of Mr, M'Nau(j;hton, 
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Mi4 that none ooukl be of amy u$e. She 
however persisted in goiou through a sen- 
timentat defence of hei:^ conduct* She as« 
«wed Mr. PaJmer, that she h^ delef-r 
mined rtever to marry ^^in; thiit hef 
inviolable respect for her deax Colonel 
Beaumont's meioory h^d indiiieod her tQ 
f6t9Ut in thiid resoA^ttqi^ foi> many yeiMsu 
Tliat motives of ddrtcaoy 9X^4 genero^i^ 
were what fivst pi?evailed with hen to 1^ 
en to' Sir John's £iuit$ and that ni^w sba 
Consoled and s«ipported herself b^r the 
proud reflection, that sherwt^sucting as her 
deat Colonel Beaumont himself, couM he 
know the circumstanjces and read her 
heart, would wish and enjoin her toact. 

Here a smile seemed to play upon Mr. 
Palmer's countenai^ce, but the smile had 
yanished in an instant, flind was followed 
by a sudden gush of tears^ which were as 
suddenly wiped away, Nat, however, 
before they reminded Mrs. Beaumont to 
spread her handkerchief before her face, 
. *' Perhaps," resunied she, after a decent 
pause, — *' perhaps I am doing wrong 
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P^Jjaaer is pf thjis ^pii^ion/' 
*' No, by no Rji^^^iis,' ' s^ud M^* Pal«^B^ 

a^ pften he saidi iw. bi^ ktt^rp to TOP, 
that h^ ^^i8ihq4 Ijift v^ife to^ m^r^'y ^SWk 
filter he w^^s giwe, ^ad ta W a» happy af- 
tei: his de^thi 9^ fihf^* had heeft during hvt 
life. I ^aly lv?p« tljiat .your choice may 
felfil—awy justify— Mr. Paliner dtoppeil 
again — sQo^tlmi^ ia Shak$peaM^ ftboiiil 
preying on g£upb«ge> raa m hki head; and 
when Mrs. BeauijM«t w«nt on to sonne 
fresk topics of Tindteiition» and earnestly 
pressed for his tfihice, he broke up the 
conference by exclaimiffig — 

^' Tore Jupiter, nuadaBib we had better 
say nothing more about the matter; lot 
after all, what can the wit of man or wo* 
man make of it, hut that you choose to 
marry Sir John Hunter, and that nobody 
m the world ha» a right to ohiect to it. — * 
There is certainly no occasion to use any 
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management with me, and your elo- 
quence is only wasting itself, for I am not 
so presumptuous, or so unreasonable, as 
to set myself up for the judge of your 
actions. • You do me honour by consult- 
ing me; but as you already know my opi- 
nion of the gentleman, I must decline 
Mying any thing further on the subject." 
Mrs. Beaumont was left in a painful 
Itate of doubt as to the main point, whe* 
ther Mn Palmer would or would not alter 
bis wilK However^ aa she wa^^ 4«ior- 

mined that the match should be accom-» 
plishedy she took advantage of the decla- 
ration Mr. PAlmer made, that he had no 
fight to c4>jeot to her following her own 
iocliqations, and she told Sir John Hun* 
ter, that Mr. Palmer was perfectly satis- 
fied ; and that he bad indeed relieved her 
mind from some foolish scraplesi by hay-> 
ing assured her, that k was Colonel 
Beaumont's' particular wish, often: ex- 
pressed in his confideatial letters, tb fit his 
widow should marry again* So far, so 
good. — ^Then the a£^r was. to be broken 
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to her son and daughter* She begged 
Mr. Palmer would undertake^ for her sake, 
4his delicate ta$k; but he declined it 
with a frank simplicity — r— 

" Surely, madam/' said he, " you can 
speak without difficulty to your own son 
and daughter; and I have through life 
observed) that employing one person to 
s^peak to another is almost always hurt* 
ful. I should not presume, however, to 
regulate your conduct, madam, by my 
observations,. I should only give this as a 
reason for declining the office, with which 
you proposed to honour me/' 

The lady, compelled to speak for her-- 
self to her son and daughter, opened the 
affair to them with as much delicacy and 
address^ as she had used with Mr. Pal^ 
mer. Their surprise was great; for they 
had not the most remote idea of her in* 
tentions. '^The resuk of a tedious conver-* 
sation of three hours' lengtii was perfect- 
ly satisfactory to her, though it would 
have been to the highest degree pain« 
ful and mortifying to a woman of 
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Ittore feetiti^, or dive Mss mtent npoil eni 
estiabiMtTieHtj ar^r^ntohfary tithe, Hildtlb^ 
WigraiM ^staM. How }otir she Mtik ill 
the opinion of her ciliidhsn and het fri^iidi 
was comparatively mattet* of small conse- 
quence to Mrs. Beftumt^tit, fyrdtided she 
cddld fcee^ fair a^pearane^l^ trilh the 
wt)ri<L Whilst her son Mid dhinght^ 
^nsns: BO much ashanved of her ifMended 
nianniflgey that they vt^dld itot cormiiu^i- 
cate tUelTisehf^meitts even to each other, 
-^Mhey^^^thbedDtnihgdnt^jcd^eed, thafi 
MrSiB^ternxmi y»mi&fy gbod in speafe^ 
ing to them onr the subjedt^ as she had 
an uncbiitrollable right to marr^ a$ she 
thdi%ht proper* 

MrSi Beaumont n<»^ wrote letMrjE^ i^^ 
numerable to h^r eKti^n^ivie circle of conu 
nexions atld acq^aintanoey antiounciii|^ 
her apptoaching nuptials, and imTitSng 
tham^to faer'tredditig. It was settled by 
Mrs. Beaififnont, that the three marriage 
^ooU 6ikid phc^ on the same day. Tiits 
pcMQ* she laboared with her usual address, 
and at last biougiit the parties concern- 
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ed to give up their wishes for a j>riVatid 
vi^eddifi^ to gratify her love for show and 
parade* N<^t4ttiiig now temaifk^A^ but to 
draw the s6ttleteeh<»i Mrs. BeaiiiAont> 
who piqited hersdf iipo^ her skill in bnst^ 
nesft, and tirho thought the sum of wiscbos 
web t'O exeel.ia cimaijuiLg^ look^ over hei^ 
lawyer's drau^hts^ Und suggested many 
nrce eaitodationSy which obtaihied for ber 
from aa attomeyj the pr«ase of beiag a 
vadtly clever woman. Sir* John wa« not, 
on his side, deficient in attention to his 
own interests. Neveil was there a jjair 
better matched in this respect; never v^ete 
two peopie going to be married ntote 
afraid) that each should take, the otfter in.', 
Sir John, however, pressed forward the 
bnsifiess with an eagerness, that surpi^ised 
every body. Mrs. Beanmont again and 
again examined the settiements, to. try to 
accovmt prndetitially for her lover's im|ift'' 
tience; but she suw that oM w»s right 
there on her part, and hef self-love at last 
acquiesced in the belief, tb«;t Sir Jphns 
waQ now the aMour of a real lover. To 
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the lady's entire satisfaction/ the liveriesj 
the equipages^ the diamonds, the wed- 
ding clothes were all bought, and the 
wedding-day approached. Mrs. Beau- 
mont's rich and fashionable connexions 
and acquaintance all promised to grace 
her nuptials. Nothing was talked of but 
the preparations for Mrs. Beaumont and 
Sir John Hunter's marriage; and so full 
of business, and bustle, and mysteries, 
and senHmentalitieSy and vanities was she, 
that she almost forgot that any body was 
to be married but herself. The marriages 
of her son and daughter seemed so com- 
pletely to merge in the importance and 
splendour of her own, that she merely 
recollected them as things that were to 
be done on the same day, as subordinate 
parts that were to be acted by inferior 
performers, vi hilst she should engross the 
public interest atid applause. In the 
mean time Miss Hunter was engaged to 
Mrs. Beaumont's satisfaction and her 
own, in Superintending the wedding 
dresses, and in preparing the most ele- 
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gant dress imaginable for herself, as 
bride's-maid. Now and then she inter- 
rupted these occupations with sighs and 
fits of pretty sentimental dejection ; but 
Mrs. Beaumont was well convinced, that 
a new lover would soon make her forget 
her disappointment. The nephew was 
written to, and invited to spend some time 
with his aunt, immediately after her mar- 
riage ; for she determined that Miss Hun- 
ter should be her niece, since she could 
not be her daughter. This secondary 
intrigue went oh delightfully in our hfe- 
foine's imagination, without interfering 
with the main business of her own mar- 
riage. The day, the long expected day, 
that was to crown all her hopes, at length 
arrived. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

" On peut ^tre plu9 fin qu*un autre^ mais pas plus ^n 
que tons les autres." RochjsfpuCAULT. 

The following paragraph,*^ extra^ed 
from the newspapers of th^ daiy> willj 
doubtless, be acceptably to a^largecla^s 
of readers. 

FASHIONABLi; H^YMENEALS. 

" Yept?rclay^ Sir Jobft li^mt^t, o£Himi- ' 
ter Hall, Devonshire, Bart., led t<K tha. 
hymeneal altar the accomplished Widow 
Beaumont, of Beaumont Park. — On the 
same day her son and daughter were also 

* Supposed to be from the pen of Mr. Twigg, who 
was presented with a living in the gift of Mrs« Beau- 
mont. 
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marriedr— Mr. Beaumont to Miss Wal- 
singham, daughter of E. Walsingham,Esq. 
ofWalsingham House; — and Miss Beau- 
iBont, to Captain Walsingham of the 
n^ry, a near relation of Edward Walsing* 
ham, Esq., of Walsingham House. 

" These nuptials in the Beaumont fa- 
mily were graced by an overflowing con- 
course of beauty, nobility, aatid fashion, 
compFehending all the relations, cotinex- 
ions, intimate friends, and particular 
acquaintances of the interesting and 
popular Mr3. Beaumont. The cavalcade 
reached from the principal front of the 
house to the south gate of the park, a dis- 
tance of three quarters of a mile. Mrs. 
Beaumont and her daughter, two lovely 
brides, in a superb landau, were attired in 
the iiiost elegant, becoming, fashion- 
able, and costly manner. Their dress 
consisting of the finest laqe,. over white 
satim Mrs^ Beaumont's was point lace, 
and^ she was also distinguished by a 
long- veil of the^ most exquisite texture^ 
wliich added a tempered grace to beauty 
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ill it^ meridian. In the same landau ap- 
peared the charming brideVmaids, all in 
white of course. Among these. Miss. 
Hunter attracted particular attention, by 
the felicity of her costume. Her drapery*: 
which was of delicate lac^, being happily 
adapted to show to the greatest advan- 
tage the captivating contour of her ele-. 
gant figure,, and ornamented with white 
silk fringe and tassels, marked every airy 
motion of her sylph-like form. 

" The third bride on this auspicious 
day was Miss Walsingham, who, with 
her father and bride's-maids, followed in 
Mr. Walsingham's carriage. Miss Wal- 
singham, we are informed, was dressed 
%vith simple elegance, in the finest pro- 
duce of the Indian loom; but, as she was 
in a covered carriage, we could not ob- 
tain a full view .of her attire. Next to 
the brides' equipages, followed the bride- 
grooms. And chief of these Sir John 
Hunter sjported a splendid barouche. He 
was. dressed in the height of the ton^and 
his horses deserved particular adtoiratioiif. 
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After Sir John's barouche came the 
eqdipage belonging to Mr. Beau<( 
mont, highly finished, but plain; m 
this were the two bridegrooms, Mr. Beau-r 
mont and Captain Walsingham, accom* 
panied by Mr. Palmer (the great West-^ 
Indian Palmer), who, we understand, is 
the ifitimate friend and relative of ttie 
Beaui^bnt family. Then followed, asour 
correspon^edt counted, above a hundred 
oafHages of distinction, with a prodigious 
lib&valoadls bf gentry. The whole wad 
closed by along Mne of attendants and 
domestics. The moment the park gate« 
were opened, groupes of young girls, of 
the Beaumont tenantry^ habited in white, 
with knots af ribbons, and emblematical 
devices suited to the occasion, and with 
baskets of flowers in their bands, begarl 
to. strew vegetable incense before the 
brides, especiaUyibefore Mrs. Beaumont s 
landau. 

*' And whilst the priests accuse the bride's delay, 
*' Roses and 'is^rtles still obstruct her way." 
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^ The crowd, whidh assambled asthey 
proceeded along the road to the church, 
md in the churchyard, was such, that 
however "gratefully it evinced the popular- 
ity of the amiable parties, itbteame at 
last evidently. distressing to the /prilncipal 
object oftheirhomag&«-Mr8.sBfeauniont, 
who could ndt have stood the gaze of puitN 
He admiration^ but for the friendly and 
becoming, yet tantalising reAtge of iier 
veil. Constables were oblig^ to inteifere 
to clear the path to the church-dbor^ and 
the amiable almost ^£skinti]ig> lady wds 
from the arms of her anxioUfa andalarmeA 
brides'-^maids lifted out of hei^ landau, and 
supported into the church and vjp^ the 
aisle with all the marked gallantry of ^true 
tenderness, by her happy bridegroom^ 
Sir John Hunter. 

•' After the ceremony was over^ Sir 
John and Lady Hunt^, and. the two 
other new married couples, returned to 
Beaumont Park with the cortege of their 
friends, where the company partook of an 
elegant collation* ^ The uDrtless graces. 
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andfascmatitig affability of Lady Hun- 
ter, won all hearts 3 and the wit, festive 
spirits, and politeness of Sir John, at- 
tracted universal admiration — not to say 
* envy of all present. Immediately after 
the collation, the happy couple set off for 
their seat at Hunter Hall. 

" Mr. Beaumont, and the new Mrs. 
Beaumont, reriiained at Beaumont Park. 
Captain arid Mrs. Walsingham repaiired 
to Mr. Walsingham's. 

**It is a singular circumstance, commu- 
liicated to us by the indisputable author- 
ity of one of the bride's-maids, that Miss 
Walsingham, as it was discovered after 
the ceremony, wais actually married with 
her gown the wrong side outwards. 
Whether this be an omen announcing 
good fortune to all the parties concerned, 
we cannot take upon us to determine; but 
this much we may safdy assert, that ne- 
ver distinguished female in the annals of 
fashion was married under more favour- 
able auspices than the amiable Lady 
Hunter. And it is univet-sally acknow- 
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ledged, that no lady is better suited to bc^ 
as in the natural course of things she will 
soon be. Countess of Puckeridge, and at 
the head of the great Wigram estate/* 

So ends our newspaper writer. 

Probably this paragraph was sent to 
the press before ihe fashionable hymeneals 
had actually taken place. This may in 
some measure account for the extraordi- 
nary omissions in the narrative. — After the 
three marriages had been solemnizedi 
just when the ceremony was over, and 
Lady Hunter was preparing to receive 
the congratulations of the brilliant con- 
gregation, she observed, that the clergy- 
man, instead of shutting his book, kept 
it open before him, and looked round, as 
if expecting another bride. Mrs. Beau- 
mont, we should say Lady Hunter, curt- 
sied to him, smiled, and made a sign 
that the ceremony was finished! but at 
this instant, to her astonishment, she saw 
her brideVmaid, Miss Hunter, quit her 
place, and beheld Captain Lightbody 
seize her hand, and lead her up towards 
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ihe altar. Lady Hunter broke through 
the crowd that was congratulating her, 
and reaching Miss Hunter drew her 
back forcibly, and whispered— — 

* ^'iAre you mad. Miss Hunter ? Is this 
a place, a time for frolic ? What are you 
about ?"' 

*' Going to be married, ma'am 1 follow- 
ing your ladyship's good example,'* an- 
swered her bride's-maid, iflippantly,— at 
the same time springing forward from the 
detaining grasp, regardless even of the 
rent she made in her lace dress, she hur- 
ried, or was hurried on by Capt. Light- 
body. 

" Captain Lightbodyl" cried Lady 
Hunter ; but, answering only with a tri- 
umphant bow, he passed on with his 
bride. 

" Heavens 1 will nobody stop him ?" 
cried Lady Hunter, overtaking them 
again as they reached the steps — She ad* 
dressed herself to the clergyman 

**Sir, she is a ward in chancery, and 
under my protection 5 they have no li- 
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cense ; ihtir banns have not been pub- 
lished; you cannot^ dare not, surely, 
marry them ?'* 

" Pardon me, Lady Hunter," said 
Captain Lightbody, ** I have shown Mr. 
Twigg my license." 

*' I have seen it — I thought it was with 
your ladyship's knowledge," replied Mr. 
Twigg. " I — I cannot object— it would 
-be at my own peril. If there is any law- 
ful impediment, your ladyship will make 
it at the proper response." 

A friend of Captain Lightbody's ap- 
peared in readiness, to give the young 
lady away. 

" The ceremony must go on, madam," 
said the clergyman. 

** At your peril, sir!" said Lady Hunter. 
" This young lady is a ward of chancer/, 
and not of age!" 

** I am of age — of age last month, " 
cried the bride. 

** Not till next 3rear !" 

'* Of age last month. I have the parish 
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register/* said Captain Lightbody. — " Go 
on, sir, if you please/* 

*' Good Heavens ! Miss Hunter, caii 
you bear/' said Lady Hunter, ^* to be the 
object of this indecent altercation ? Re- 
lire with me, and only let me speak to 
you, I conjure you !" . 

No— the young lady stood her ground, 
resolute to be a bride ! 

" If there is any lawful impediment, 
your ladyship will please to ipake"^ it at 
the proper response," said the chaplain. 
" I am under a necessity of proceeding." 

The ceremony went on. 

Lady Hunter, in high indignation, re- 
tired immediately to the vestry-room with 
her bridegroom. — " At least,*' cried she, 
throwing herself upon a seat, ^* it shall 
never be said that I countenanced, by my 
presence, such a scandalous marriage! 
Oh, Sir John Hunter, \v^hydidyou not 
interfere to save ^our own sister ?" 

" Save her 1 Egkd, she did not choose 
to be saved. Who can save a woman 
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that does not choose it ? What could 1 
do ? Is not she your ladyship's pupil ? — 
hfe! he! he! But I'll fight the rascal 
directly, if that will give you any satis- 
faction.** 

" And he shall have a law-suit too for 
her fortune !" said Lady Hunter, " for she 
is not of age. I have a memorandum in 
an old pocket-book. O, who would have 
thought such a girl could have duped 
me so?" 

Lady Hunter's exclamations were in- 
terrupted by the entrance of her son and 
daughter, who came to offer what conso- 
lation they could. The brilliant congre- 
gation poured in a few minutes after- 
wards, with their mingled congratulations 
and condolence, eager, above all things, 
to satisfy their curiosity. 

Captain Lightbody, with invincible as- 
surance, came up just as Lady Hunter 
'was getting into her carriage, and be- 
• sought permission to present his bride to 
her. But Lady Hunter, turning her back 
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upon him without reply, said to.her son — ' 
** If Captain Lightbody is going to Beau- 
mont Park, I am not going there." 

Mrs. Lightbody, who was now eman- 
cipated from all control, and from all 
sense of propriety, called out from her 
own carriage, in which she was seated^ 
** That, thank Heaven ! she had a house 
of her own to go to, and that nothing 
was farther from her thoughts, than to in- 
terrupt the festivities of Lady Hunter's 
more mature nuptials." . 

Delighted with having made this tart 
answer, Mrs. Lightbody ordered her. hus- 
band to order her coachman to drive off 
as fast as possible. The captain, by her 
particular desire, had taken a house for 
her at Brighton, the gayest place sh^ 
could think of. We leave this amiable 
bride rejoicing in the glory of having 
duped a lady of Mrs. Beaumont's pene- 
tration; and her bridegroom rejoicing 
still more in the parish register, by the 
help of which he hoped to obtain full en- 
joyment of what he knew to be bis bride's 
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most valuable pbssession — her portion, 
and to defy Lady Hunter's threatened 
law-suit. 

In the mean time, Lady Hunter, in her 
point lace and beautiful veil, seated be- 
^ide her baronet, in his new barouche, 
Endeavoured to forget this interruption of 
her triumph. She considered, that though 
Miss Hunter's fortune was lost to her fa- 
J^i'y > y^t the title of countess, and the 
Wigram estate, were secure; this was 
solid consolation j arid recovering her fea- 
tUMe§ from their unprecedented discom- 
posure, she forced srililes arid lodks suit- 
able to the occasion, as she bowed to 
fcohgratulatirig paissengers. 

Arrived at Bieaiimorit Park, she pre- 
{)ated, without appetite, to partake of the 
eleg^rit collation, and to do the honoiins- 
with h^^ accustoriied grace ; . she took 
cate to seat Mr. Palmer beside her, that 
she might show the world on what good 
tei'ms they were together. She was 
]f>led,sed to see, that though two younger 
brides sat hear her, she engaged by far 
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the latg^^ sk^re of ptiblic' atimiratioti. 
They were so fully content and engrossed 
by tlieir oWn fedings; that th6y did ndt 
perceive that they were what is Called 
thrown into the sfittdt. All the pi»ide, 
pom'p, and circumstance of these gtorrous 
hyiherieals, appeared to theriibtitas li 
dream, or as a scene that was acting be- 
fore them, in which they 'weh6 h6t tilled 
io take a part. Towards the erid of Ithfe 
collation, one of the gtrefets, rhy Lord 
'Rider, a.noblemari,' Who always g^Tfe'him- 
self the air of being in a prodigious huity, 
declared, that he was utider the Necessity 
of going off, for he expected a pehsoh 1f6 
meet hihi at his house in towii, oh sorne 
particular business, at an a^ppoihted day. 
His lordship's travelling tiompahioh, wlTt6 
was unwilling to quit so prematurely th6 
present scene of festivity, observed, thiat 
the man of business had engaged to Write 
to his lordship, and that he should at least 
wait till the post shbuld t;om^ in. Lady 
Hunter politely sent to inquire if any let- 
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ters had arrived for his lordship ; and, in 
consequence of his impatience, all the let- 
ters for the family were brought; Lady 
Hunter distributed them. There was one 
for Captain Walsingham, with a Spapish 
motto on the seal; Lady Hynter, as she 
gave it tp him, whispered to Amelia'-^ 
*' Don't be. jealous, my deaj> bpt. that I 
can telLypu is a letter from his Spanish 
Incognita/' Amelia smiled with tSL Ipok 
of the most perfect confidence and love. 
Captain Walsingham immediately opened 
the letter, and looking at the signature, 
^aid, " It is not from my Spanish Incog-^ 
Bita, it is from her aunt-r-I will read it by 
and by/'—" A fine evasion, indeed !" ex- 
claimed Lady Hunter, " look how coolly 
he puts it into his pocket.— ^ Ah, my cre- 
dulous Amelia, do you allow him to be- 
gin in this manner ?" pursued she, in a 
tone of raillery, yet as if she really sus- 
pected something wrong in the letter — 
*« And have you no curiosity^ Mrp. Wal- 
singham?" 
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Ainelia declared that she had none; 
that she was not one of those who think 
that jealousy is the best proof of love, 

** Right, right," said Mr. Palmer-— 
^' confidence is the best proof of love, 9,nd 
yours, ril venture to say, is, and ever will 
be, well placed.'* 

Captain Walsingham, with a gratefiU 
smile, took his letter again out of his 
pocket, and immediately began to read i^ 
in a low voice to Amelia, Lady Hunter, 
and Mr. Palmer. 

" Dear Sir, 

^* Though almost a stranger to you, I 
should think myself wanting in gratitude^ 
if I did not, after all the services you have 
done my family, write to thank you in 
my niece's name, and in my own. And 
much I regret, that my words will so ill 
convey to you the sentiments of our 
hearts. I am an old woman, not well ac- 
customed to use my pen in the way of 
letter- writing ; but can say truly, that 
whilst I have life, I shall be grateful to 
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you. You have restored me to happi- 
ness, by restoring to me my long lost 
niece. It will, I am sure, give you satis- 
fed tibn to hear, that my niece-^ — " 

Captain Walsingham stopped short, 
with a look which confirmed Lady Hun- 
ter' in all her suspicions, which made Mr. 
i^almer take out his sniilF-box, which 
isltartfed even Mr. Beaumont, but which 
did not raise in the mind of Amdia the 
slightest feeling of doubt or suspicion. 
— She smiled, and looked round at her 
alarmed friends, with a manner which 
seemed to say, " Can you suppose it 
Jjoiisibl^, that there c'ah be ahy thing 
<Vretog?'' 

" Pray go on. Captain Walsingham," 
said Liady Hunter,-^" uftless — unless you 
have particular-^ very particular reasons," 

^* I have particular, Very particular rea- 
sons,'* said Captain Walsingham ; " and 
sitrce," turning to Amelia, " this con- 
fiding lad^ does not insist upon my going 
on-^--^^' 

^* 0,"ssaid Lady Hunter, gayly, saatch- 
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ing the letter, ^^ I am not snch a credu- 
loufi, or, as you call it, oOYifiding ladf." 

** I beg of yOnr ladyrfiip not to read 
it," said Captain Walsiftghatn, in an 
earnest tone>> ' - 

•* You beg of me not to read it,— -and 
with tfeat'alarmediodk^ — O, positively, I 
must, and will read it." 

•* Not at present, then, I entreat yoU V* 

« TWS'iteiy instant,*' cried Lady-Hun« 
ter, affecting all the imperious vJtacity 
of a* young bride, under favour of which 
she determined to satisfy tier malick>us 
curiomty. • '• > 

" Pray, Lady Hunter, do ^t rerfd^it^** 
repeated Captain Walsingham, Jaying 
his hand over the letter. ** It is {6t y^ur 
own soke," added he, in a low and eariifeiit 
voice, ^«it is for your own safce, ^n»l 
ttiine, that J beg of yottio fofbear."' 

Lady Hunter imaginiiig^ltTs to bebftfy" 
a suftterfuge, dreV the letter from b6heath 
Captain Walsingham's hand, fexcfaimitt^ 
— -** For my^sake ! O, captain, that \i 
a charming ru9€ de guetre^. h\xt do hot 
hope that it shall succeed !" 
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. " Oj mother, believietiiin, believe h\my 
cried Amelia, ". I am sure he tells you 
the truth, audi he speaks for your ^ake, 
not for his own " 

Amelia interceded in.vain, 

,Mr. PaliQer pat^ted Amelia's 3hoailder 
fondly, saying, " You are a deair good 
creature.' 

" A dear, credulous creature^!" exclaim*- 
cd Lady Hunter.— She had po* undis- 
turbed possession of t tie letter/ 

Captjain Walsingham stood by with a 
faee of great concern \ in which Amelili^ 
and Mr. Beaumont, without knowing the 
cause, seemed to sympathize. 

The contest had early attracted the at? 
tentioii of all within hearing or view of 
berladyshipy and bj this tijcpe had been 
pointed out and accounted fpf in whisr 
pers, even to the most remotejp^rts of the 
room^ $o.that the eyes of^ alnqipst pvery in- 
dividual ii| the assembly were npvv' ^ed 
^pon Lady Hunter. She ha^ scfi^^qely 
glanced her eye upon tlie l^t^, when 
s^ |;urned pale as death, and expl^imed 
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— ^''He knew it!-^he knei^ itl"~thenv 
recollecting herself, she ihadb a struggle 
to conceal her dismay-^die forced i^mile 
quivered on her lip; she fell back in a" 
swoon, and. was carried ont of the v6am 
by her soii and daughter. Sir John Hun* 
ter was at another table, eating grouse- 
pie, and was the last person present, who 
was made to understand what had hap- 
pened. 

. ^^ It is the damned heat of the I'oom, I 
suppose," said he, ''that made her feint;?' 
and swallowing the last morsel on his' 
plate, and settliiig his collar^ he came up 
to Captain Walsingham— ^ — 

•' What's this I hear?— that Lady Hua- 
ter has fainted ?' I hope they have car- 
ried her into the air.— But wh^re*s the 
letter they say affi^ted her so ?'^ 

«; Ii> my po6ket,'' i^aid Captain Wal- 
si«ighahi/>eo<rfly.* ' '^ 

^^ k\^y thSng new in it?-* said Sir 
Johtiy w^thf'iEi tsttlky; fastnonabie indifibr-^ 
ence. •••'^ .. . . . - 

*« Ni3*fcing ttfewto^'yttii^ p^bbAbly, Sir 
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Jdm/' said CaptikiurWalsingham^ walk- 
ing airoy from him in disgust. 

*^ I suppose it was the heat overcame 
Lady Hunter/' continued Sir John^ speak- 
ing to those T?ho i^ood near him-^'^ Is 
any body, gone to see how she is nowi I 
wonder if they'll let me in to see her/* 

With, assumed carelessness, but with 
real ebiharraissmeht^ the bridegfoom wait 
to inquire for his bride. 

Gpod Mr. Palinerwent soon afterwards^ 
aiid knocked softly at the lady's door, — 
" Is poor Lady Hunter^iany better?'' 

'f O) yes:; quite' well. a^^ain now," cried 
Lady Hunter, raifiing hersdf from the 
bed» onwhioh she . bad: Been laid ^ ^ut 
Mr, I^ahney thought, ^ as: he saw her 
thxiOiighr.iliQ h!»}f^op9A6d' d^or^ she^ stil). 
looked a deplpr^A^tte sp€^tfK2le> in all lier 
wflcl4i»g. finery, 'f Quite9 >fell a«^in, 
now. It was nothing in.thie>wiorld buit 
th^,he»fe Aniplift, njyjlove, gQ ba^gk to 
ths<{ft«flaqy(i;:?»iisay $QyIp^trm(y,fwe^ 
should be uneasy. — Thank you, kind Mf. 
PaJfl[ier,:,fej|rf:oini?ig tQ>p^ngie» £pcicuse 
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my not being able to let you. in now^ for> 
I must change my dress. Sir John senck; 
me word his barouche wiU be at tl^e doop^ 
in ten minutes, and I have to, hurry o;^. 
my travelling dress-^Excuse; me." ) 

Mr. Palmer retired^ seeing, clearly tl^; 
she wished to avoid any explanation of* 
the real cause of her fainting. In the: 
gallery, leading from her room, he mjBfc- 
Captain Walsingham, who wa? cooung 
to inquire for Lady Hunter. 

" Poor woman.! d_o you know the. 
cause of her footing ?" said Caiptaijq 
Walsingham. 

*' Nq ; and I, belieye she do^s not. w^sh, 
metokapwit; therefore, don't .teli it m.e,'V 
said Mr. Palmer. 

^' It (is a secret that must, be i|i tl^ 
publiq papers, in a, fipw day#," said Capr. . 
tain Wj^lsingham. — "This^ l|uiy ths^. I ; 
broijght over from Lisbx^n !" 

" Welli^-— whal^. cfi^9b(i,l^y^ ^ say to 
Mrs* ' Bea]amoin|l; ? " 

"Jfotji^ngj toJM^f, Sl^awxipAjt^ tjot.a. 
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^reat deal to Lady Hunter. You may 
remember, that I mentioned to you some 
ot her relations had contrived to have her 
kept m that convent abroad, and had 
spread a report of her death, that the 
heir at law might defraud her of her pro- 
perty, and get and keep possession of a 
large estate, Avhich fell to him in case of 
her death. Of further particulars, or 
even of the name of this estate, I knew 
nothing, till this morning, when that let- 
ter from the aunt — ^here it is — tells me> 
that the estglte to which her niece was 
entitled is the great Wigram estate, and 
that old Wigram was the rascally heir at 
law. The lawyer I recommended to the 
lady was both an honest and a clever fel- 
low; and he represented so forcibly to 
the old Wigram, the consequences of his 
having his fraud brought to light in a 
court of equity', that he made him soon 
agree to a private reference. The affair 
has been compromised, and settled thus. 
The' pros^essiori' of the estate is given 
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up Just as it stands to the rightful own- 
er; and she forbears to call the old sinner 
to an account for past arrears. She will 
let him make it out to the world and 
to his own conscience, if he can, that 
he bon&-fide believed her to be dead." 

" So," said Mr, Palmer, " so end Ma- 
dam Beaumont's hopes of being at the 
head of the Wigram estate, and so end 
her hopes of being a countess^. And 
actually married to this ruined spend- 
thrift ! — Now we see the reason he press- 
ed on the match so, and urged her ta 
marry him before the aiFair should be- 
come public. She is duped, and for life I 
—poor Madam Beaumont I" 

At this moment Lady Hiinter came 
out of her room, after having changed 
her dress, and repaired her smiles. 

*^. Ready for my journey now," saifjl 
she, passing by Mr. Palmer, quickly* 
*« I must show myself to the world of 
friends below, and bid them adieu. — One 
word. Captain Walsingham — ^There's na 
VOL. nu s 
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occasion^ you know," whispered she, 
** to say any thin^ bebw^ of that letter — 
I really don't believe it." 

Too proud to let hef mortification be 
known. Lady Hunter constrained her 
feelings with all her might. Agoniz- 
ing as she was at heart, she appeared 
once more with a pleased countenance 
in the festive assembly. She glided 
round the room, saying something flat- 
tering to every one, receiving their 
compliments and congratulations, and 
inviting them with all the earnestness 
of friendship, to favour Sir John and 
her, as soon as possible, with their com- 
pany at Hunter Hall. The company 
were now fast departing. Carriages 
came to the door in rapid succession. 
Lady Hunter went through with ad- 
mirable grace and variety the senti- 
mental ceremony of taking leave ; and 
when her splendid barouche was at 
the door, and when she was to bid adieu 
to her own family, still she acted het 
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part inimitably. In all the becoming 
mixed smiles and tears of a bride, she 
was seen embracing by turns her beloved 
daughter and son, and daughter-in-law ' 
and son-in-law, over and over again, in 
the hall, on the steps, to the last moment^ 
contriving to be torn delightfully from 
the bosom of her family by her impa- 
tient bridegroom. * Seated beside him 
in his barouche, she kissed her hand 
to Mr. Palmer, — smiled, and all her 
family, who stood on the steps, bowed, 
and Sir John drove away with his 
prize. 

" He's a swindler !'* cried Mr. Palmer, 
" — and she is " 

** Amelia's mother"~interrupted Cap- 
tain Walsingham. 

« Right," said Mr. Palmer ; " but 
Amelia had a father too, my excellent 
friend. Colonel Beaumont, whom she 
and her brother resemble in all that is 
open-hearted and honourable. — Well ! 
well I I make no reflections s I hate mo- 
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ral reflections. Erery body can think 
and feel for themselves, I presume. I 
only say, — ^Thank Heaven, we*ve done 
•with Manastivring r* 



THE END, 



i*rin2e(f by S. Hamilton, Wejfbridgt. 
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